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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GosP: 
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EL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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FIRE FROM FROST. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


I wisH I were the spirit of that saint 
Of whom is told the legend short, severe, 
Simple, immortal, as the best deeds are: 
That when he chanced upon a suffering home 
(Himself a man of poverty and pain, 
And living much upon the solitude 
Of which—we read—a God or beast is fed), 
That when he stood within a pleading place, 
Beside a fireless hearth, where children crawled 
And huddled, and a dying mother froze 
Before her time ; and heard the wind’s teeth 
aw 
At the loose lattice to get in; and heard 
The hoarse storm taunt humanity, and hit 
With mocking knuckles on the pane; the 
while 
He stood as cold and helpless as were they 
He sought to succor; that his great heart 
burst 
With pity, and he knelt, and prayed, and 
cried : 
“OQ Thou who madest fire and frost, spirit 
And flesh, the cruel world and all therein ! 
Have mercy |” end so prayed until his soul 
Did melt within him, and a power fell 
And overshadowed him. Then turning, calm 
With shining feet he passed and brake from 
off 
The casement’s ledge an {cicle; and knelt 
And breathed upon it like the breath of 
God, 
And laid it on the hearth. And lo! it scorched 
And fired ; and swift the purple flame ran red, 
And leaped, and looked on the cold walls, 
and burned. 
Then the poor place was warm as is the heart 
Of Christ himself to any who will trust 
Him till they feel it beat. 
I wish I were 
The spirit of that holy man. For I 
Would leave the happy place in Heaven 
where 
He rests upon some summer hillside sweet, 
And comforts chill newcomers fn the sun, 
And teaches them perhaps among low flowers 
How to be warm, for God fs light, and glad 
Since God is Love. Oh! I would pray to be 
Permitted to return a little while, 
And by some silent ministry of thought 
None could reject, it were so mute, nor 
scorn, 
It were so gentle to receive ; like hands 
Invisible laid on an aching head, 
Or love unmeasured brought and poured at 
last 
Upon an empty heart—as angels can, 
Would shame each narrow nature of us 
down, 
And teach it, small and selfish shiverer! how 
To strike the fire from out the frost of life ; 
To light and flash from ite own soul the 
flame 
That warms the winter of this aching world. 
ANDOVER, Mass, 





DEFINING POETRY. 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


A caPrraL exercise for young scholars is 
framing definitions, This should be intro- 
into all schools for pupils above 








' twelve. The practice of defining gives clear- 


ness and precision to thought, simplicity 
and exactness to style, and accustoms the 
mind to the philosophical analysis of words 
and If every writer and public 
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deed, why should not making definitions be 
introduced among those ‘‘ games” of litera- 
ture, authors, history, etc. ,which afford such 
pleasant pastime to young people? I have 
tried this experiment among German misses, 
with a success worth reporting, for the en- 
couragement of “‘ girls at home.” 

A cultivated lady, with her accomplished 
daughters, has opened in Berlin a school for 
misses between the ages of 123 and 17, in 
which, besides the routine studies in Ger- 
man, the English and French languages are 
taught with special care. By way of en- 
couragement to my worthy friend and for 
the sake of honoring my country before the 
younger members of some of the more 
aristocratic families of Germany, I lately 
gave to this school a few lectureson Amer- 
ican poetry, accompanied with recitations 
from our leading poets. I was astonished 
at the proficiency of these German misses 
in English, as shown by their marked atten- 
tion to the reading of poetry, and their 
quick response to the pathetic, the lively, 
and the humorous in the selections given. 
Never, for instance, have I witnessed such 
a thrilling effect from the recitation of 
Poe's ‘‘ Raven.” In order the better to test 
my young hearers in English, I said one 
evening: ‘‘For the next lecture I wish each 
of you to preparea definition of a poet; 
and whoever shall present the best defini- 
tion shall receive a handsome copy of Bry- 
ant’s poems, as a prize.” Some thirty re- 
sponses were sent in; and the selections from 
these, which I now propose to give, will sat- 
isfy my readers that these German girls 
knew their subject, and had a lively enjoy- 
ment in discussing it. A few of the an- 
swers were in German, and these I shall 
give in the original, with a close transla- 
tion, without attempting to reproduce the 
verse: 

“ Bin Dichter tet etn braver Mann, 
Der mauches Hers wohl riihrer kann, 
Mit Worten oden Liedern, 

D'rauf lisst etch nichts erwidern.” 

“A poet is a first-rate fellow, who can 
rightly stir many a heart with words or 
songs. There can be nothing said against 
that!” 

“Hin Dichter ist ein Mensch, der seine 
Phantasie mit dem Leben durchdringt und 
das Leben mit seiner Phantasie, und der das 
Product dieses inneren Vorganges tn schimer 
Sprache eum Ausdruck bringt.’ 

“A poet is a man who permeates his 
imagination with life, and life with his 
imagination; and who gives expression to 
the result of this interior process in beauti- 
ful language.” This definition, it will be 
owned, has a poetic fineness of discrimina- 
tion. Is it original? The following gives 
up the conundrum in some neatly-turned 
lines: 


“ Ist der etn Dichter, den mit kithnem Fluge 
Aus dieser Welt entfiirt die Phantaste ? 
Ist en es, der des Denkens stolzern Zuge 
Der Sprache Fessel, thren Fligel liche 
O Worte, eurem scherzenden Betruge 
Enthillt stoh ‘der Begriff des Dichters’ nte. 
Was sag’ tch ? Weiss nicht: plitzlich wird es Kchter, 
Ein Dichter tet—ProBaTum EsT—ein Dichter.” 


‘Te he & poet whom imagination, with 
bold wings, bears away from this world? 
Is it he who attaches to the lofty course of 
thought alike the chains and the wings of 
speech? 

‘‘O words! To your pleasant deceits the 
definition of a poet has never unveiled it- 
self! 

“What shall I say? I know not. Sud- 
denly it grows plain! A poet—prodatum 
est—is a poet!” 

This is certainly very clever, both in con- 











one in a soberer vein: 


“ Kin rechter Dichter muse gewtes 
G@eschtokt die Worte wihlen 
Doch' darf um derentwillen ntoht 
Der rechte inhalt fehlen. 


“ Den Ptoff wu finden tet nicht schwer 
Der Menschen Werh’ Natur mit Fug, 
Die Blumen, Walder, Berg, und Meer 
Die sind dem Dichter schon genug. 


“ Wer recht von Hors begetatert ist 
Der soll nur munter singen, 
Und wenn er nur Talent besitgt, 
Dann wird’s gewtes woh! klingen.” 


‘* You ask: What isa poet? That makes 
me much bother. . But, nevertheless, I am 
quite ready to satisfy you. A true poet 
must certainly choose words appropriately. 
However, appropriate contents may not for 
that reason be wanting. To find material is 
not difficult. Man’s works, Nature, of 
course—flowers, woods, mountain, and sea 
—these are quite enough for the poet. He 
who is truly inspired from the heart needs 
but freely to sing; and, if only he has tal- 
ent, it will be sure to sound well. 

Still more interesting are the following 
answers in English by these German school- 


girls. 

‘‘A poet is a man who has the gift to 
reproduce every event of life so as to charm 
others.” 

‘What is a poet? A poet is a something 
that the Italians call Dante; the English, 
Shakespeare; the Germans, Goethe; and the 
Americans, Bryant.” 

“If you want to know what is a poet, 
.ask her who gets a fine copy of Bryant. 
She has had the best definition of it.” 

“You ask me: What is a poet ? 
T tell you, I do not know it!" 

‘‘The bird is known by its feathers, the 
poet by his verses, and Dr. Thompson by 
his lectures.” 

The last specimen which I shall give is in 
the form of an acrostic. I had read Poe’s 
“ Raven,” and the refrain of ‘‘ Nevermore ” 
is deftly turned into a compliment in the 
last line. 

“T uesday evening, half past seven, 
Hi e leads us to the poet's heaven. 
Oh! how much pleasure and delight 
My spirit overflow this night ! 
P raise him who gives us such occasion 
8 o well to know th’ American nation ! 
Oh! feel we ne’er—what pleased before— 
N e’er for these lectures: Nevermore !"” 

After these lively sallies—which it might 
task American school-girls to rival in the 
German tongue—my readers will not care 
for my own attempt to define a poet; so 
that bit of critical philosophy can lie over 
to another time. 

a 
AN INCENDIARY DOCUMENT. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Tue Congregationalists of New England 
have hitherto looked upon the Middle 
State Presbyterians as brothers in unity of 
faith; not only regarding Church, but State. 
We have believed that our own organiza- 
tion, by its simplicity and individual inde- 
pendence, was more in harmony with our 
political institutions than is the Presby- 
terian Church; but we have never sup- 
posed that the Presbytery nursed in its 
bosom a hostility to the Republic, and that 
it would make occasion, from some lapse of 
righteousness in our public men, to over- 
throw the government of the country, and 
build upon its ruins a despotism, a hier- 
archy, or any anonymous disestablishment 
whatever. 


of well-chosen, well-reasoned words. In- | ception and in expression. Here follows 
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At length, however, Presbyterianism has 
thrown off the mask and discovered itself— 
a foe to constitutional government, a sub- 
verter of republican institutions, the open 
and unblushing advocate of absolutism or 
anarchy. 

The Presbyterian, which, I suppose, 
may be considered an organ, if not the organ 
of Presbyterianism in the Middle States, pub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia, on 
March 8th, 1879, comes out boldly and un- 
mistakably for the immediate destruction of 
legislative government. It complains in the 
opening paragraph that ‘‘our National 
Government is looked upon in Great Britain 
as thoroughly infidel, and in the rest of 
Europe as hypocritical, having a form of 
religion in theory and despising it in prac- 
tice.” It is, indeed, difficult to see how the 
Straits of Dover can have such an effect on 
the eyesight. Our Government certainly 
does not assume one pose for England and 
another for France; but goes about its busi- 
ness with a tolerable unconcern as to what 
either France or England think of its faith. 
As certainly, an infidel and a hypocrite are 
at the opposite poles of any sphere. The 
infidel rejects all faith; the hypocrite pre- 
tends to have faith, and has it not. Yet, 
north from the Dover cliffs, according to 
The Presbyterian, they consider our Govern- 
ment infidel, while south and east from 
Calais they think it a canting hypocrite. 
To the Great Britains we are an offense, be- 
cause we have no form of religion. To the 
Gauls and Germans we are a stone of stum- 
bling, because we have nothing but form. 
Will The Presbyterian explain this remark- 
able phenomenon of religous parallax? 

The inciting canse of this Presbyterian re- 
volt against existing law is ‘‘the behavior 
of our rulers.” Undoubtedly, the behavior 
of our rulers is very bad. The Congrega- 
tionalists of New England have from time 
to time put forth their humble efforts to 
correct this evil behavior; but they have 
never gone so far as to advocate or instigate 
revolution. Bad as things are, we Congre- 
gationalists put a better face on it than the 
Presbyterians. Bad as our rulers are, we 
have never felt that ‘‘ they bury hope in the 
breasts of those in whom the fires of patriot- 
ism are kept alive.” We trust the fires of 
patriotism are not only alive in our breasts, 
but burning brightly and cheerily. Yet 
alongside those fires no little graves, ranged 
side by side, your close attention draw to 
the spot where our hopes lie dead and de- 
caying; but, fresh-blooming and immortal, 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
for our joy and consolation. 

‘‘But for the Christian sentiment of the 
nation, it would be only an uncaged menag- 
erie.” What would be only an uncaged 
menagerie The Presbyterian does not tell us 
and the context gives no sign. Yet, as an 
uncaged menagerie is a rather appalling 
thing, we will not bury hope by the watch- 
fires of patriotism so long as the menagerie, 
whatever and wherever it be, is caged in 
Christian sentiment. 

Our bad rulers bear down a great deal 
harder, evidently, on Presbyterians than they 
do on Congregationalists. We must give the 
Presbyterians so much excuse for their re- 
volt. Our rulers are so bad that they stop 
business. ‘‘ What motives have men to go 
into or continue in business?” Among the 
Congregationalists it is generally, the first, to 
support themselves; the second, to support — 
their families. I suppose it must be that 
our bad rulers, like the Egyptians and 
Turks, send armed officers among the Pres 
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byterians, and tuke away the bread from 
the mouth of wife and child, so that all 
motive to business is destroyed. ‘It is a 
fact that the cold sweat comes over the faces 
of the best business men when either Con- 
gress or state legislatures meet.” It does 
not in Massachusetts. We always know 
Congress will meet the first Monday in De- 
cember, and the Great and General Court the 
first Wednesday in January, and we brace 
up and keep on just the same. 

“They accordingly determine to stop all 
progress until they see the end. So for 
half the year business stops, waiting until 
the intolerable national and state legislative 
nuisances are over.” 

It does not in Massachusetts. Our gro- 
cers go on selling sugar, without waiting to 
see whether Randall or Blackburn is to be 
the next Speaker. Our shoemakers know 
that the people will want shoes, whether 
deputy marshals are on or off appropriation 
bills. I am going to plant my potatoes pre- 
cisely tif same as if there were no extra ses- 
sion, and the reason I shall get no potatoes 
will not be that Mr. Hayes is President of 
the United States and Mr. Wheeler and Mr. 
Ferry Presidents of the Senate, and Mr. 
Randall Speaker of the House, and General 
Sherman General of the army—they and 
their subordinates are such bad men; but it 
will be potato-bugs. The stranger from 
another sphere would never notice the 
slightest halt in market, mill, or meeting 
from the opening of the Boston State House. 
Nor do I see how it is possible for the great 
commonwealths of New York and Pennsy}l- 
vania to keep so well abreast with the rest 
of the world if they stop all progress and 
all business for six months every year, and 
sit twirling their thumbs, waiting for their 
legislators to go home. 

‘In the morning,” says The Presbyterian, 
*‘the prayer of the nation is, ‘Would God 
that Congress and the State Legislature 
were adjourned’; and at night, ‘Would God 
that Congress and the State Legislatures 
were over’; and in the day-time, ‘Would God 
that they never could meet again !’” 

There is a progressive, an accumulating 
severity in these prayers which does not ap- 
pear at first glance. ‘‘ That Congress were 
adjourned” may be only for the day; ‘‘ that 
Congress were over” must mean adjourned 
without day; ‘that they never could meet 
again ” disposes forever of the present Con- 
gress, which, indeed, many of us have no 
wish to continue or repeat. 

But in the next paragraph all our attempts 
at patriotic and innocent explanation fail. 
The Presbyterian comes out full, flaunting 
the banner of unmistakable revolution. 
‘* The fact is becoming more apparent that 
the prayers of Christian people had better 
be shaped thus: From Congress and State 
Legislatures, . . . good Lord, deliver us.” 

Here is no protest against some special 
legislation, no mere rebuke of some special 
assembly; but acry to Heaven and a call 
to the people to sweep away the whole sys- 
tem of state and national legislation, to over- 
turn and destroy the very foundation and 
all the superstructure of free government. 
What The Presbyterian will put in its place 
we are not yet told. Perhaps it has not yet 
decided whether it will import Bismarck, 
or the Pope, or the Khedive; whether it 
will elevate Dr. McCosh, let us say, to an 
imperial throne, to rule over the United 
States with a Thus saith the Lord; or 
whether. Gen. Grant shall be brought home, 
or Gen. Sherman caught on the spot to con- 
trol matters with the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon; or whether The Presbyterian 
shall kneel before Miss Sarah Smiley, whose 
purity of character and of motive seems to 
have been approved by years of public preach- 
ing, and pray: ‘‘Come thou and reign over 
us!” This alone is fixed—that The Presby- 

terian despairs of republican government. 
National and state legislatures, which, 
with all their defects, we have considered 
as the highest and most dignified form 
of government that the human mind has yet 
framed, are, in the estimation of The Presby- 
terian, not only failures, but nuisances. It 
not only prays that the present legislatures 
may be dissolved, never again to reassemble; 
but that the country may be entirely deliv- 
ered from the institution of legislatures. 

We, therefore, Congregationalists, who be- 

lieve in Congregationalism, both in Church 
“and State; who believe in the freedom of the 

individual and his right to self-government; 


who believe in legislatures, as the best mode 
hitherto invented for expressing individual 
will, for balancing individual interests, and 
for securing individual safety; who believe 
that the only way to reform legislation, leg- 
islator, and ruler fs to reform and clevate 
the people, from whom all 

ceeds—we call upon The Presbyterian, be- 
fore it takes any step, beyond prayer, to pull. 
down the pillars of our state, to declare 


to erect on the ruins of state and national 
legislature. We wish to say our prayers in- 
telligently, and to pray in harmony with the 
burning fires of patriotism. If, now, 
the prayers of Christian people in the Uni- 
ted States are to be shaped against legisla- 
tures, what are they to be shaped for, in- 
stead of legislatures? 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY 
CROSS. 


BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 








(Tue Holy Cross is one of the most remarkable of 
the many celebrated Rocky Mountain peaks in Colo- 
rado, Its summit is composed of gneiss, and upon its 
eastern face two deep fissures cut each other at right 
angles, holding the snow in the form of a cross through- 
out the year. This marked peculiarity gives to the 
mountain its almost supernatural sublimity.) 


Tue Lord himself hath set the sign ! 

** Dear Christ, forgive |’? God’s servant prayed, 
And every head along the line 

Of bronzed, rough-bearded men was bare 

In sudden silence, as the prayer 

Arose within the Mission-glade. 


Before, behind the mountains stood, 

In grim, defiant strength arrayed,’ 

They seemed an awful brotherhood, 
Through some gigantic passion knit; 

Too great for earth, for Heaven unfit. 

‘Dear Christ, forgive !’? God’s servant prayed. 





And lo! beyond the wild ravine, 

Where ghostly pines their gray arms toss, 
A hoary mountain-head was seen, 

Whose fissured crest forever shows, 
Emblazoned in eternal snows, 

The sacred emblem of the Cross, 


And men who called the world accurst, 
And men who ne’er had heard a prayer— 
Men who had dared and done their worst— 
Rode awestruck through the Jonely way, 
Forgetting what they fain would say, 

With Christ’s own sign before them there. 


Then slowly up the winding track, 
Wind-swept, the rude procession swayed, 
Nor, though long summers waned, came back. 
Died they beneath the holy sign 
Of earth-love crowned by the divine? 
‘““We hope, through Christ,” God’s servant 
prayed. 


The Lord himself the Cross hath set! 
Was the Omniscient One afraid 
Lest his far-straying sons forget ? 
Lest they who mid the mountains hide 
Remember not the Crucified ? 

‘* Dear Christ, forbid !"’ God's servant prayed. 
Avausta, Mz. 





GOD'S UNFOLDINGS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





Srrtine to-day in Christ’s school (fog that 
is an essential idea of his Church), let me 
say a few words to my fellow-scholars. The 
meek and the teachable will he guide in his 
way. There is room for us all in that spot 
where Mary sat—at the feet of Jesus. And 
the encouragement to us is: ‘‘ Call unto me, 
and I will answer thee and shew thee great 
and mighty things which thou knowest 
not.” This does not mean everything, even 
though our hearts may ache to find out 
many mysteries. The ‘‘secret things be- 
long unto God.” Over certain doors the in- 
scription is affixed: ‘‘ No admittance here.” 
In Heaven we may know these things even 
as we are known; but.now they are wisely 
hidden from our eyes. ; 

Yet our all-wise and loving God is con 
stantly unfolding himself to his earthly 
children. All scientific discovery is the 
passage from the unknown into the known; 
every truth discovered is a fresh unfolding 
of the Creator. Very slowly, very gradually 
is this progress effected. Centuries passed 
away before Galileo found out the rotation 
of the earth, and Newton the law of gravita- 
tion. Other generations must roll by before 
man learned enough about God’s laws of 
electro-magnetism to fashion the. ocean tele- 
graph. Yet these laws were all in existence 

in the days of Noah and Abraham; only 
they had not yet been unfolded, I once 
spent a night on Mount Righi, and there 





| universe and all his purposes of redeeming 


definitely what sort of government it proposes, | the most delightful occupations of adevout 





window. But when the morning broke 
the icy crowns of the Jungfrau and the 
Schreckhorn began to glitter in the early 
beams. They had been there‘all the night, 
waiting &r the unfoldings of the dawn. 
Even so have all God’s laws of the material 


“mercy through Jesus Christ been in exist- 


“ence from the beginning. ‘They only. waited 
for the dayspring’of discovery, And one of 


mind is to watch the unfoldings of God, and 
to drink in new truths as he gradually re- 
veals them. 

The more closely I study my Bible, the 
more I detect a steady progress of divine 
doctrine, from the first line of Genesis to 
the closing grandeur of the Apocalypse. 
That little altar of turf on which Abe!) lays 
his lamb points onward to Calvary.” The 
whole Jewish dispensation goes on step by 
step until the Messiah comes. Then I find 
four sections of the Book which photograph 
the life of Jesus to me, each one presenting 
some particular view of my Saviour’s face 
and footsteps, and miracles and teachings. 
Calvary and the resurrection only prepare 
the way for the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
Then comes the visible manifestation of the 
Gospel, in the conversion and organization 
of the Primitive Church. Peter's tongue, 
and Paul’s brain, and John’s heart, and Dor- 
cas’s needle all get into motion. These new 
converts require spiritual instruction, and 
the whole series of inspired epistles are pro- 
duced. The man or the minister who 
asserts that the writings of the four evan- 
gelists are ‘“‘Bible enough for him,” and 
that the epistles of Paul are only excellent 
surplusage, but worthy of small attention, 
simply writes himself down an ignoramus. 
There is as veritable an unfolding of heav- 
enly truth in the eighth chapter to the Ro- 
mans asin the Sermon on the Mount. And 
when the laws of our spiritual life have 
been unfolded in the inspired epistles of 
Paul, John, Peter, and James, then 
the magnificent panorama of the Apocalypse 
is unrolled, and we get a glimpse of Christ’s 
final triumphs and the glory of his Celestial 
Kingdom. After John lays down his pen, 
History takes up hers, and carries us on 
through the martyrdoms of saints, and the 
councils, and the conflicts, and the Refor- 
mation period, and the inauguration of 
modern missions to the nations who sit in 
darkness, At the foot of every page she 
writes: ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” 

In no direction do‘we behold more won- 
derful unfoldings of God than in what we 
call his Providence. This is a department 
of God’s school in which we are learning 
fresh lessons every day. In Providence, 
divine wisdom is married to divine love. 
All things work together for good to them 
who love God and trust him. The 
skeptic jeers at this; but the trusting 
Christian Knows it from actual experience. 
It is often a dear-bought experience, for 
some of God’s truths are knocked 
into us by hard blows, and some 
lessons are spelled out through eyes cleansed 
with tears. Our perverse mistake is that we 
demand that God shall explain himself at 
every step, instead of waiting for him to un- 
fold his intricate purposes at his own time 
and in his own way. Why A—— is set up 
and good brother B—— (who seems equally 
deserving) is cast down; why the only little 
crib in one Christian home is emptied by 
death, and the nursery in another home is 
full of happy voices; why one good enter- 
prise prospers, and another one is wrecked— 
all such perplexing puzzles shake terribly 
the faith that is not well-grounded on the 
Rock. 

To all these pitable outcries the calm 
answer of our Heavenly Father is: Be still, 
and know that Iam God. I lead the blind 
by away they know not. What I do 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” These are the voices of 
love which come to us from behind the 
cloud. If we wait patiently, the cloud will 
break away or part asunder, and our eyes 
will behold the Rainbow of Mercy overarch- 
ing the Throne. Twenty years ago I 


ascended Mount Washington by the old 
bridle-path, on a day of . thick fog and 
storm. Over the slippery bowlders we 
picked our toilsome way, unable to see any- 
thing but our sure-footed horse and, our 
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reached the ‘‘Tip-top House.” But pres- 
ently a strong wind swept away the banks 
of mist, and revealed the magnificent land- 
scape from the mountain’s, base to the great 
wide sea. As the wonderful vision unfold- 
ed itself to our delighted eyes, we could 
mark the pathway by which we had been 
led up to that mount of discovery. Ten- 
fold more delightful was the outlook be- 
cause we had gained it by such hard toil 
and it had been so long hidden from our 
sight. : 

That day’s experience was a sermon to my 
soul. It taught me afresh just how a be- 
liever must leave God to order his footsteps, 
and how he must wait for God to unfold the 
hidden purposes of his love. Faith’s stair- 
ways are steep and slippery. They can 
only be climbed by a sure foot and a steady 
hold on the Unseen Hand. In the hard 
clamber, we are often thrown down on our 
knees. Cry as loudly as we may in the 
driving mist for ‘more light,” we do 
not receive any other answer than this: 
‘‘Fear not! Only trust!” If we unloose 
our hold on God’s hand for an instant, we 
go over the precipice. But the more tightly 
we cling, the steadier we walk; the more 
willing we are to be humbled, the more cer- 
tain are we to get upward; the more crosses: 
we bear for Christ, the lighter will be our 
hearts; and by and by we shall reach that 
gate of pearl the opening of which will 
unfold to us the everlasting flood of glory. 
These are among the thoughts which have: 
come into my mind as I have sat to-day in 
Christ’s school, while some of the scholars: 
around me have been singing; but alas! 
some others are sobbing and weeping! 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS’ VILLAGE. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER 








CHAPTER V. 
ATTRACTION OF LEVITATION. 





Miss Rose CromsBiz was not driven in 
upon-herself for a partner in croquet; for, 
in spite of his threats, Edward Davison 
gave the trout in the Barnesfield brooks a 
fair chance to grow, and handled a croquet- 
mallet oftener than a fishing-rod. There 
were two croquet-fields—one at Mrs, Lane’s 
and one at Mr. Rupert’s, At Mrs. Lane’s the 
balls and mallets were good, at Mr. Rupert’s 
the field was good, and the players never 
could decide which conditions made cro- 
quet most exasperating. There were, how- 
ever, certain slight advantages on the side 
of the Rupert field, which made it easy for 
Miss Crombie to fight her battles there: a 
singularly comfortable seat made from the 
remains of an old tree, and a little brook 
running through the garden, which seemed 
to set up a cooling twitter in the hot sum- 
mer evenings. 

Thither after tea she sometimes strolled). 
with her uncle, and, while the elder gentle-: 
men talked, she and Edward Davison quar- 
reled delightfully over their game. Even 
the father and the uncle could see, what a: 
stranger would quickly have noticed—the: 
grace with which the two figures went 
through the motions and the charm which 
their attitudes lent to the evening scene. 
Indeed, the talk of the elders was apt to be 
rather desultory; and, unknown to them- 
selves, they too contributed something to 
the idyllic picture, as they half reclined in 
their seats and gave themselves up to the 
indolent pleasure of watching their wards. 

“‘T once began a story of which croquet 
was to be the motif,” said Mr. Davison; 
‘‘but I wrote only a few pages. I remem- 
ber it was to begin in a Hawthornesque man- 
ner. I had four young people playing, and 
I prayed the reader courteously, yet with a 
constrained air, to watch the four as they 
played. I intended everything to be signifi- 
cant. The choice of colors, the pairing into 
sides, the chance of beginning—everything 
was to be a sort of symbol of a profound 
game of life played by the same people. I 
think I told myself that this part of the 
story was to be an. overture, in which the 
theme of the story would be faintly sug 
gested; and that afterward, in developing 
the plot, the reader would be reminded in 8 
gentle and melancholy fashion, from time 
to time, of that prelusive game of ct 
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the game could be a prelude; and then I 
began at the wrongend. I conceived a cer- 
tain artistic effect, and set out to tell a story 
for the purpose of: introducing this effect. 
I wasin my most imitative mode at that 
time. Of course, croquet may be strained 
into a subtle game; but one feels instinct- 
ively that it should be associated with what 
is light and winsome—that it could not, 
for instance, serve as chess served in 
Retzch’s allegorical picture.” 

The young people came forward as these 
last words were spoken. 

‘See, Mr. Davison, your father is turning 
our game of croquet into literature, | am 
convinced. That is the evil effect of seeing 
everything with a view to its use in a 
book.” 

“‘I was just confessing my sins, Miss 
Rose; for I was telling your uncle how 
miserably I failed once when I tried to use 
a game of croquet as the symbol of a more 
important encounter.” 

“IT am glad you failed, Mr. Davison. I 
sometimes read your stories; and I should 
be sorry to be reminded of anything import- 
ant while playing a game of croquet. Do 
let us have some relief. Do keep our sports 
out of books. “Nothing so takes the life out 
of gayety as the notion that it may be 
caught and preserved. Listen to that twink- 
ling brook, and fancy the pretty rippling 
sound caught by some mechanical process. 
We should lose it as soon as we had it 
safely. Why is it that so few stories or 
books affect us as a piece of real gayety in 
life does? I should think that the novel 
ought to catch this phase sometimes. It cer- 
tainly aims at copying life.” 

“‘You see, Father, Miss Crombie wants 
light literature to be light.” 

‘‘Mr. Davison, that was a true roquet. 
Now croquet me across the field and leave 
your ball in position.” 

“Very well. It is the evanescent which 
is most difficult to catch in literature; a 
happy epithet will sometimes do it. But 
literature is not much worse off than paint- 
ing in this respect. You have seen sunlight 
in a forest in a picture; but how rarely you 
seemed to see the flicker of the leaves.” 

“T don’t think Edward has wholly met 
the point, Miss Rose. It is an unusual 
grace when a piece of really light literature 
comes along; but think how much goes to 
make it, and you will see that the nature of 
things is only a part. The writer must have 
lightness of mind; and the reader must have 
almost as much in response. Even he has his 
moods, and what is light to him at one time 
is weak and silly at another. Then consider 
how exacting we are in the matter. We do 
not ask to be made to laugh heartily, to be 
surprised by some witty term, or, indeed, to 
be very much amused; we ask that there 
shall be so subtle a combination that the 
effect remaining in our minds after the book 
or story is removed shall be a pervasively 
gentle and lightening one.” 

“But our novels rush to the other ex- 
treme, Mr. Davison. They are too solemn, 
too strained; they present such serious prob- 
lems and ask such profound questions.” 

“In a word, they are too intense. I en- 
tirely agree with you. I do not think we 
ask for a flow of wit and humor; but we 
have a right to ask for pleasant things in 
our stories, and there is a certain freshness 
of telling which is fairly due from the 
teller to the listener. I suspect that play- 
fulness in a novel is more agreeable to the 
ordinary reader than downright fun. That 
spirit of hope and happiness which gives 
spring to a writer and makes his pen to 
follow the thought that lies behind a smiling 
— quick we all are to respond to 


“Thave not read many novels,” said Dr. 
Crombie; “ but, judging on general princi- 
Ples, I should think that the character and 
mind of the novelist would be more ap- 
lérent in this class of composition than in 
any other.” 

“However that may be, Crombie, one 
thing I believe we may say with confidence: 

joyousness in a book is impossible 
a the author have a mind that 
free from taint. Nothing is so quickly 
in light literature as anything 
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literature we find the wink, and that is 


enough for us. The writer may be very 
circumspect and witty; but that wink of 
worldfiness spoils his work for us.” 

“ After all, Davison, is it str@ige that 
there should be so little light pure literature, 
when life itself is such a serious affair? Can 
men help making their stories intense, when 
there is such a weight of moral problems on 
themselves? You could not expect Dante 
to sing a barcarole?” 

‘‘ And yet,” said Edward Davison, eager- 
ly, ‘‘humor is a gift of Christianity; and 
Shakespeare, who certainly is the poet of 
Christendom, has produced the best light 
literature.” ’ 

‘‘Yes, Edward. And Shakespeare has 
sounded, too, the profoundest depths of 
human tragedy,” said his father. ‘‘I have 
sometimes speculated as to the future of 
light literature; and I find it inevitably 
bound up with the future of Christianity. 
Edward is right in making humor a product 
of Christianity. It isthe gift of a religion 
which practices condescension and assumes 
immortality. But Christianity itself, as a 
historic fact, has never wholly possessed 
itself of these two elements; and, hence, its 
direct influence on thought and literature is 
far less than is contained in the possibility 
Suppose, for a moment, 
that the continuousness of life which Christ 
always assumes were as definitely and posi- 
tively a part of the furniture of all minds, 
and that death were in reality what Christ 
called it, sleep; that we gave it that 
name because it was the only fit one in our 
minds, and not out of mere euphemistic 
courtesy. Consider in such a case what a 
change would come over literature in the 
expulsion of doubt and fear, and the per- 
vading presence of cheerfulness and hope. 
Humor, then, with its obverse pathos, would 
be like the rainbow in Jeremy Taylor’s 
words—compounded half of sunshine, half 
of tears—and would have that divine func- 
tion of the rainbow to show that there shall 
be no disturbance of the grand order of the 
universe.” 

‘‘But, Father, are you not excluding 
from literature certain tragic elements, which 
go far, by their contrasts, to make the 
strength which we admire—as in Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies, for instance?” 

‘Shall we, indeed, miss these elements? 
Will they not have become in a degree dis- 
tasteful to us, and of interest and value only 
when apprehended historically? Take, for 
example, such a play as ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
or Schiller’s ‘Robbers,’ or even such a 
character as Shakespeare’s ‘ King Richard 
the Third.’ These have tragic properties, 
which appeal very strongly to certain 
minds; yet we instinctively feel, when we 
issue into the higher light of Christianity 
and pure literature, that they partake inevi- 
tably of barbarism. It is a brutal strength, 
which we can understand; but which be- 
comes distasteful to us. I contend that the 
world, under the enlarging light of Christian- 
ity, will withdraw from the contemplation 
of such scenes; and that art will no more 
choose them for the exercise of its power 
than we now willingly picture an Iroquois 
Indian pulling out the finger-nails of a 
Jesuit missionary. The heroic endurance 
of the Jesuit offers other forms for our con- 
templation. Take another more positive 
illustration of my meaning: that an advanc- 
ing Christianity irradiates literature with 
new light and produces new forms of art. 
The introduction of a specific literature for 
children is one phase of a larger movement, 
which is the introduction of childhood into 
literature itself. That is essentially a mod- 
ern and Christian development, and how 
much it adds to the life of literature. We 
have positively introduced new characters 
among the dramatis persone of literature. 
Not merely new types of character, but a 
new order of beings.” 

‘‘Have you forgotten young Astyanax? 
Homer used the child.” 

‘‘Yes, very much as he used Ulysses’s 
dog—as a bit of Nature, relieving a somber 
picture; but the child is, after all, scarcely 
more than a puppet there. No. When the 
Saviour set a little child in the midst of the 
apostles, and told them that except they 
became as such an one they could not ente: 
the Kingdom of Heaven, he spoke the word 
which created childhood as a positive fact 
in the new world of Christianity and Chris- 
tian literature. From that word sprang 





Hugh of Lincoln, the children in the Cru- 
sade, Reynolds's pictures, Shakespeare’s chil- 
dren, Wordsworth’s children, the ‘ Babes in 
the Wood,’ and all the charming gallery of 
children in nursery legends. We may go a 
step further, and say, with all reverence, 
that the pure presentation of infancy, mere 
babyhood, in literature is the direct result of 
the unceasing manifestation, through the 
Church, to the world of the Child in the 
manger of Bethlehem.” 

‘‘Do you, then, look with so much favor 
on a specific children’s literature?” asked 
Dr. Crombie. ‘‘ Are not the worst evils of a 
mature form repeated in books for children?” 

‘‘Why, for instance,” added his niece, 
‘‘are we to tolerate in children’s books the 
travesty of older people’s behavior; the 
love-making, for example, carried on by 
lovers in pinafores?” 

‘“No one can well bear greater scorn than 
I for much that is offered as literature for 
children; and the prevalent errors of books 
for parents will inevitably be reflected in 
the books which their children have. But 
I always wish to stop before I place myself 
in direct antagonism to what I see is a 
stream of tendency. The rise of a distinct 
literature for children is unquestionably an 
extraordinary mark of the times; and before 
we scowl it down we ought to consider 
what it means. I do not know that we 
have done much more than restate it when 
we connect it with the development of 
primary education and the growth of the 
Sunday-school. There remains the great 
fact that children have come forward into 
the drama of the world and into the minia- 
ture representation of that drama. Un- 
doubtedly, this sudden irruption has been 
attended with much evil. There has been 
an apparent dislocation in life and in litera- 
ture of the old relations between father and 


‘child; but with that dislocation much that 


was false in the old relation is also disap- 
pearing. The father looks at his child 
earlier now than he did in former genera- 
tions; and I conceive that there is maturing 
a tremendous sense of responsibility to 
children, which is almost an added moral 
sense. All this was imminent in Christ's 
Christianity; it is now slowly becoming an 
element of Christian civilization.” 

‘‘Does it not make for you argument, 
Father, that men who have won a place in 
literature write now directly for children 
more than formerly?” 

‘‘Yes, when their work is genuine and 
innocent. At the same time, there is a vul- 
gar sort of admiration at this, which shows 
how far we are from a right perception of 
what is fit. What extravagant calls for ap- 
plause we hear when announcement is made 
that ane of the magnates of the literary 
world has got down on all fours, so to speak, 
and allowed himself to be driven round the 
room by the petty tyrants of the nursery 
and school-room. I do not myself think we 
need spend much thonght over this matter. 
The genuine interest taken by great writers 
in children is always charming, and every 
way a true note in literature; but where it 
is genuine the spirit of condescension is 
absent, and it is this spirit that has been vul- 
garly appealed to. What interests me 
more is the fact that the pushing forward of 
childhood is perceptibly affecting the con- 
ciousness of writers, and they respect child- 
hood in their work. We have had a time 
when there were no books for children; and 
such stories as children heard were the com- 
mon stories of their elders and themselves. 
We are passing through a time when a stren- 
uous effort is made to create a distinct class 
of literature forthe young. Thisis a transi- 
tion period to that far richer and healthier 
time, yet to come, when again there shall be 
no distinct intentional literature for chil- 
dren; but when out of the great mass of pure 
literature for all ages children will be fed 
upon that which is most nourishing and 
most tender.” 

‘* Perhaps in that day,” said Miss Crom- 
bie, ‘‘ the mothers and aunts will be so highly 
educated that they will supply the children 
with mental food long after the period when 
now they hand them over to the company of 
books.” 

‘Undoubtedly, and they will read to 
them from literature which they themselves 
can enjoy; and not be driven upon the dreary 
waste of children’s books, reading again and 
again what the child enjoys and they 
finally loathe.” 





“I know what that is. I have a niece, 
who brings me a ragged little book; and my 
heart sinks as I recognize that amiable, but 
perfectly insipid writer, who never sends a 
little boy to open a door, but he must needs 
explain why the door opens from the side 
and is swung on hinges, instead of lifting up, 
likea window-casement. I am never more 
in the mood for contradicting plain com- 
mon sense than when I read that multi- 
voluminous writer.” 

‘‘T have my grievance, Miss Crombie,” 
said Edward Davison, ‘‘in a nephew whose 
father in an evil day gave him a book of 
natural history; which turns that most de- 
lightful of subjects into a sort of burlesque, 
and so conceals simple facts under the guise 
of supernatural agencies that, for the life of 
me, I can’t make out the riddles half the 
time. For some reason, the book has a fas- 
cination for Tom, and he makes me read it 
overand over. The whole thing is wretched 
trumpery. He can’t possibly understand it, 
or the grotesque jokes with which it is 
stuffed. Let us hasten to the time that 
Father speaks of.” 

‘““Well, the time will come; but, mean- 
while, we must make the best of this, and 
so help it forward. There is a practical 
view of the matter, which I have often 
urged; and that is that the writing of stories, 
articles, or books for children is a most ex- 
cellent practice before one ventures upon 
wider and higher flights. This is true 
whether we speak of literature which con- 
cerns itself with knowledge, or with litera- 
ture which has for its end to please and 
move—literature par excellence. Take, for 
instance, the writing of history. If the 
writer has in mind an audience of children, 
especially if he is able to test his work by a 
real audience so composed, he will find that 
the limitations of his reader's minds will 
speedily affect his selection of facts and his 
style. He must not be dull, and he must 
seize upon the really significant facts. He 
is forced to make his narrative move rap- 
idly and clearly. There is a necessity laid 
upon him to rid his subject of all entangle- 
ments of conjecture and mere possibility. 
It must be the story of history that he tells; 
and unless he can tell it simply and with 
straightforwardness he will lose his audi- 
ence. Or, let the subject be one of science, 
It becomes necessary to state scientific facts 
not only with precision, but in untechnical 
terms. To be sure, this limits one as to the 
class of facts he may present; but it is re- 
markable how far one may go with an intel- 
ligent youth, even in quite abstruse subjects, 
if one understands them so well as to be 
able to present them free from the conven- 
{ent formulas, which sometimes act as false 
bottoms to the understanding. The neces- 
sity of using simple, familiar terms, and of 
going back of the point from ‘which one 
ordinarily starts in scientific conversation, 
acts upon the mind with very clarifying 
power. When one enters the field of pure 
literature, the gain to the writer is of another 
kind. He is able to speak more freely of 
spiritual things, because he finds himself 
possessed of a sympathetic audience. He 
knows very well that his pretty fancies and 
shy imaginations, if delivered as Trench 
would have us in another matter— 

“To the first man thou may’st meet 
In lane, highway, or open street” — 
would be very likely received with impa- 
tience and stony incredulity. He feels 
surer that what he says will find an unsus- 
pecting welcome in the minds of the same 
skeptic’s children, and the response which 
he receives from them acts as a confirma- 
tion of his timid purposes in literature. It 
is true that this ready sympathy of children 
isa snare to many, and stories and books 
are produced which are childish and not at 
all child-like—written, in fact, as Dr. Alex- 
ander once said, in the Childese dialect; but 
the fact remains that a writer for children 
is like an anonymous writer—he can make 
modest ventures and grow bolder as his own 
wings get stronger by such short flights.” 

‘« And yet, Davison,” said Dr. Crombie, 
“to judge from a casual survey of books for 
children, I should say they were written 
mostly by women, and young women, at 
that.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that is undoubtedly so. It is the 
extension of the nurse into literature ; and it 
is partly for this reason that we feel instinct- 
ively like drawing a line between books for 
children and literature. Iam very willing 
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to concede that the great bulk of the special 
books for the young has no claim to be re- 
garded as literature. Paper, print, and bind- 
fog do not make it thus; and herein is some- 
thing of the safety of the young writer who 
experiments in this field. He may work 
diligently and faithfully here with more 
modesty than in higher walks. The critics 
and the public at large will aid him in his 
seclusion. They will not drag him into pub- 
licity; they will leave him alone, and his 
work will be freer because of the absence of 
that feeling that somebody is looking over 
his shoulder as he writes.” 

** You see these matters, Davison, from 
the position of a writer; but remind yourself 
that you are a father. Did not our young 
friend here read books for children?” 

“I can speak for myself, Dr. Crombie. I 
should like to show you sometime a little 
book which I treasure. It contains about a 
hundred manuscript pages, carefully filled, 
in Father’s handwriting, with the best poems 
and stories which he could find. That book 
I was brought up on.” 

‘‘That was his mother’s thought,” said 
Professor Davison, in a lower tone. When 
Edward was four years old, at her sug- 
gestion, I began writing out for him such 
bits of literature, chiefly from great authors, 
as I believed he could enjoy. I was six 
years filling the book, and nothing went 
into it that I did not first test by reading or 
reciting tohim. So he came to set a pecul- 
iar value upon the book, and I have no 
doubt his familiarity with it had much to 
do with forming his taste.” 

‘‘ Whenever now I come upon one of 
those poems, in my reading of literature, it 





is like going home. They have a flavor that 
nothing else has. I remember where I was 
sitting, when my father or my mother were 
reading this or that to nic.” 

“I wish you would show it to me some 
time,” said Rose Crombie, timidly. 

‘Indeed, I will. I never travel without 
ed 

““Come, Rose, your game of croquet has 
lasted into moonlight. Good-night, Pro- 
fessor Davison. Good-night, Tutor Ed- 
ward.” 





PASTORS, REVIVALS, EVANGEL- 
ISTS. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








WE have treated, in a former paper, of the 
normal work of pastors and churches, where 
they are permanently established among a 
settled population. We propose in this to 
express some thoughts in relation to the 
piace of revivals in our system of Christian 
work. But let us understand what we mean 
when we use the term. We do not use it as 
synonymous with “religious excitement.” 
There may -be and doubtless often are re- 
ligious excitements that have in them little 
or nothing that belongs to true religion. By 
a revival of religion we mean an ertraordt- 
nary and yet genuine and healthful religious 
interest among a people, as the result of which 
the Gospel works its beneficent effects in the 
souls of men with unwonted facility and power. 
Piety is quickened, unbelief is changed to 
faith, and Christian activity in many forms 
developed far more rapidly than in the or- 
dinary or average condition of things. The 
Kingdom of God, as manifested in renewed 
hearts and holy character, is made to come 
more effectually than it had been seen to do 
before. So far as this isthe real nature of 
the movement, a revival of religion must, 
of course, be regarded as greatly to be de- 
sired by any people. 

But in our former article we have spoken 
of the ideally most desirable condition of a 
people as that in which the Gospel isso con 
stantly and wisely preached, and so sus- 
tained by the faithful living, prayers, and 
efforts of the church, that, with only such 
variation as human infirmity and the par- 
ticular currents of Divine Providence ren- 
der inevitable, it steadily accomplishes its 
proper work. In what way has such a peo- 
ple need of a revival as defined? How do 

they stand related to such an event? Two 
answers may be given to these questions. 
First of all, this ideal and most desirable 
continuity and completeness of Christian 
work on the part of a church and its minis- 
ter is, in fact, not yet absolutely realized. 
In some cases, no doubt, there is a good 
measure of approximation to it. But, even 
at the best, the earnest pastor is apt to find 
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that, with his utmost endeavors, he is but 
too conscious that he does not quite succeed 
in keeping himself and his people up to the 
full measure of spiritual vitality and holy 
diligence at which he aims and which are 
essential to a continual advance. Three 
elements on the human side are essential 
to steady progress: firmness of conviction 
as to Christian truth and duty, energy of 
Christian purpose, and fervor of Christian 
affection. Even when the first two of these 
are maintained with a good degree of con- 
stancy, it too commonly happens that the 
ardent glow of fecling which so largely 
supplies the motive power in religious 
activity exhibits very considerable fluctua- 
tions. It might be difficult to find a church 
that does not at times deeply feel the need 
of new impulse, of quickened zeal, and 
higher self-devotion. So long as this shall 
be the case, even among churches that most 
nearly approach the divine standard— 
‘‘ Steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord”—seasons of 
revival may be needed. They are, in fact, 
often seen to occur, with very blessed 
results. ’ 

The second answer to the question raised is 
this: that the purest and the best revivals are 
the legitimate outgrowth of that state of 
things in which pastors and churches habitu- 
ally depend on the faithful use of the ordina- 
ry means of grace. They are generally seen 
to stand in immediate relation to these, and 
not to other and extraordinary means, 
adopted specially for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a new religious movement. The his- 
tory of revivals so originating is commonly 
something like this: While proceeding in 
the use of the recognized and stated means 
of Christian culture and progress, it be- 
comes apparent to the quick eye of the pas- 
tor that, through the silent working of the 
Divine Spirit, there exists among the people 
a gently-flooding tide of religious feeling. 
It reveals itself by many indications, scarce- 
ly perceptible, perhaps, at first. Every Sab- 
bath there is seen to be a more thoughtful 
and serious attention to the Word of God 
than on the one preceding. Christian hearts 
seem to be unusually open to the impres- 
sion of divine things and manifestly thirst- 
ing for the living waters. The places of 
public and social worship are better filled 
and the accustomed services have become 
richer and sweeter. Christian conversation 
is more frequent and easy, as if natural and 
spontaneous. The young exhibit peculiar 
interest in public worship and in the study 
of the Scriptures, and marked tenderness 
under the personal application of the truth. 
In short, with no new external appliances, 
the spiritual temperature has been almost 
insensibly rising, till it has come to be felt 
in many hearts that the Spirit of all Grace 
is brooding over the congregation, and that 
it is with them indeed a ‘‘time of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” Soon one 
and another is found asking the way to 
Christ, and then speaking in the accents of 
new-born hope and love and Christian pur- 
pose. So, under the wise guidance of the 
pastor and officers of the church, and 
others who have had the requisite experi- 
ence, with nothing new to startle, the cur- 
rent of profound and wholesome religious 
feeling flows on, perhaps, for months, and 
a precious harvest is gathered unto Christ. 
The Kingdom of God has been greatly set 
forward in the hearts of those that love him, 
and is for that people advanced to a higher 
plane. All this just as naturally, to human 
view, as a living spring, when the rains of 
heaven have replenished it, rises quietly, 
till at last it overflows the brim and spreads 
itself all abroad, producing renovated verd- 
ure and bloom. 

Even under the most favorable conditions 
of pastoral and Christian work, then, re- 
vival seasons may be needed, and when 
needed usually come, and come in a natural 
and healthful manner, and with spiritual 
and life-giving power. It is in harmony 
with the whole analogy of Nature and Prov- 
idence that the most faithful labor should 
not be attended with entirely uniform re- 
sults. Under the same general laws and 
with the same diligence, the husbandman at 
one time reaps but sparingly and at another 
rejoices in luxuriant harvests. So in any 
line of lawful effort. Now, the course of 
Providence and all occasional influences 





seem as if conspiring to bring men to their 
ends; and, again, they seem equally com- 





bined, for the time, to hold in check or 
frustrate their exertions. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the spiritual husbandman 
should sometimes have comparatively bar- 
Ten seasons, and then be favored with 
abundant fruitfulness. God reigns in the 
natural and the spiritual realms alike, and 
does not suffer us in either to take the direc- 
tion of things absolutely into our own 
hands. The most faithful minister and 
church may well accept with hearty thank- 
fulness a visit of God’s grace in which the 
Word and Spirit of God are seen to be 
working with extraordinary power in the 
souls of men. So far from disturbing their 
own regular and stated Christian work, 
such a visit will be sure to give it a renewed 
vitality and to produce a yet higher and 
better type of Christian living. If in such 
a state of things a pastor and church need 
assistance, it is certainly their right to call 
in the aid of other pastors, or even of a wise 
evangelist, to aid them in making the most 
of the opportunity. How often the good 
Dr. Nettleton, in the last generation, was so 
called in by the ministers of New England, 
and how greatly his labors were blessed, 
there are many who yet remember. 


But now we turn to a widely different 
aspect of the subject. It is but a compar- 
atively small part of our countrymen who 
enjoy the benefits of established Christian 
institutions and ordinances. Both among 
the scattered inhabitants of many country 
parishes and in the crowded and heteroge- 
neous population of the towns and cities 
there are multitudes who are not reached 
and cannot immediately be reached by the 
settled pastor, nor by the regularly organized 
chureb, even including its Sabbath-schools 
and missions. Many weak churches are 
able to have the preaching of the Gospel 
but occasionally ; and, for want of systematic 
Christian instruction and influence, almost 
certainly fall into so depressed a spiritual 
condition that there is little to be hoped for 
them, if left wholly to themselves. Of those 
who make up the irreligious part of the pop- 
ulation of the cities—the comparatively mor- 
al, who, nevertheless, keep aloof from re- 
ligious influences, and the various grades of 
the openly wicked, who live to seek their 
own pleasure, and this largely in debasing 
vices—vast numbers are wholly beyond the 
circle within which are found the preaching 
of the Gospel and its appropriate religious 
agencies. No doubt, it would be the best 
thing for all these classes could they be 
brought and kept under the regularly ad- 
ministered means of grace. The strong and 
active churches are all the while pushing in 
this direction; but with only limited success. 
In the meantime, what? Shall they be left 
to die. unheeded? Because we cannot do 
for them the best conceivable thing, shall 
we decline to do the best practicable thing? 
Or shall favorable opportunities be seized 
by pastors and churches as they can—by 
evangelists, by city missionaries, by any 
who are willing to do good—to bring effect- 
ive agencies to bear on the conversion and 
saving of these souls; though this can be 
done only for brief periods at a time and in 
somewhat unusual methods? 

In this view of the matter, it would seem 
that even those who set the highest value 
on the regular and permanent ministrations 
of the Sabbath and the sanctuary cannot 
fail to agree; that, forthe sake of those who 
are not otherwise reached, the putting forth 
of special efforts, and even the organization 
of great movements—like those, at home and 
abroad, led by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
for example—is justified by Christian wis- 
dom. These almost inaccessible classes are 
very much in the condition of the multitudes 
to whom the Apostles and first preachers 
of Christianity addressed themselves. Paul 
and his companions especially went from 
city to city preaching, often amid great 
commotions, and made converts whom they 
were obliged speedily to leave behind them. 
This was all that they could do; but, as the 
results showed, was vastly better than noth- 
ing. So, if to-day the attraction of novel 
circumstances, the power of sympathy, the 

peculiarity of methods not in themselves 
objectionable, and the desire to hear men 
who have elsewhere labored with effect 
will draw together crowds of neglecters of 
religion to listen, through only a few days 
or weeks, to the simple and earnest preach- 











ing of the Gospel, this must certainly be 
much better than that these people should 





never hear the Word of Life at all. If but 
half those who under these circtrmstances 
are accounted converts shall prove to have 
been truly converted, even this result is so 
much clear gain to the Christian cause. Of 
course, this sort of effort must, from its very 
nature, be only occasional. To repeat at 
short intervals an extraordinary measure 
makes it ordinary, and so destroys its pecu- 
liar power. 

But are there not obvious perils, and 
some almost inevitable evils, connected with 
extraordinary religious movements and the 
excitement usually attending them? Most 
certainly there are. A high authority haa 
said that ‘‘ there is an evil among all things 
that are done under the sun.” All human 
instrumentalities for the promotion of re- 
ligion are liable to be mingled with imper-. 
fection; and the more there is in any case 
of preternaturally excited feeling connected 
with the use of them the greater the degree 
of imperfection likely to be found. It is of 
great moment, therefore, that the evils or 
perils incident to the transient labors of 
comparatively irresponsible persons should 
be distinctly recognized, that they may be 
provided against to the greatest possible 
extent. It is plain that to the evangelist 
himself there are dangers that are insepar- 
able from his work, and from which noth- 
ing but the simple sincerity, truthfulness, 
self-devotion, and Christian wisdom of a 
soul that abides in close sympathy with 
Christ can enable him to escape. There are 
dangers to those who are drawn about him. 
Many of them, from the scantiness of their 
religious culture, may mistake the mere ani- 
mal excitement of the hour for a genuine 
conversion of the soul to God. Some per- 
sons of weak minds are liable to be urged 
by strong impulse into some form of fanati- 
cism. Some may be led to regard religion 
as consisting chiefly in excited feeling; so 
that, when the special services are over and 
that peculiar style of working ends, the 
ordinary style of Christian life and work 
will- seem tame and uninviting. Quite 
probably many who have been accounted 
converts may not, when the evangelist 
has withdrawn, find their way into 
the churches; but, left without in 
struction and guidance, may fall back 
into the old indifference. We should be 
glad to enlarge on this part of the subject, 
for all the facts of the case should be fully 
understood. Our limits, however, will only 
allow us to say that Christian wisdom, aware 
of the dangers involved, may provide against 
them, to a very good degree. This experi- 
ence has in many cases shown. The evan- 
gelist who attempts to lead great movements 
should hold a well-defined relation to some 
ecclesiastical body, which is responsible for 
his character and standing as a minister. 
He should be required to act in concert 
with the settled pastors in whose neighbor- 
hood he labors. He should be laid under 
just responsibility to those by whom he is 
employed, and especially in all that relates 
to pecuniary transactions, and should never 
be allowed to make collections for himself 
among those whose feelings have been 
wrought upon by his ministry, lest he 
should give occasion for the charge that, 
taking advantage of his position, he has 
“sold the Holy Ghost for money.” When 
the season of his special labor is past, the 
utmost possible effort should be made to 
gather into the churches and to feed and 
train to mature Christian life those who may 
seem to have been won to Christ. In these 
and similar ways, evils may in a good meas 
ure be forestalled and the good accomplished 
be made permanent. 

Because of the great importance of the 
subject, and to leave no room for misappre 
hension, we recapitulate the points made 
in our two articles taken together. 

1. That the best, the ideal form of Chris 
tian work is that in which pastor 
church steadily and earnestly work together, 
directly aiming to- gather souls to 
and thoroughly to train them to his service. 

2. That, since this ideal state of things, 
even at the: best, is not absolutely real 
there is likely to be need from time to time, 
even in the most favored churches, of true 
revivals of religion. 
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diocesan convention? It is partly a repre- | in its membership, its functions, whenever it 


4, That, since but a comparatively small 
part of the population of the country can be. 
immediately furnished with stated pastors 
and regular church organizations, it is a 
plain Christian duty to reach those not so fur- 
nished, so far as practicable, by extraordin- 
ary and in what may be regarded as ex- 
ceptional and less perfect methods. 

5. And, finally, that the utmost care 
should be taken to appreciate and guard 
against the perils incidental to these special 
agencies and methods, and to see that none 
of them necessarily involve what is evil or 
are open to reasonable objection. 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS 
IS THIS CONGREGATIONALISM? 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


Wuat we in New England call an asso- 
iation is a society of pastors and other 
-ninisters, ‘‘ for mutual counsel and helpful- 
ness,” with no claim of ecclesiastical author- 
ity or jurisdiction. The Boston Platform 
of 1865 says that ‘‘the formal association 
of pastors, not excluding other ministers,” 
for that purpose, ‘‘is an arrangement which 


. has been greatly blessed of God for the wel- 


fare of the churches and the advancement 
of religion”; andit carefully tells us what an 
association (in our New England meaning of 
the word) may do or may not do. It also 
tells us that, ‘‘ by the common consent and 
ancient usage of the churches in New En- 
gland, the recognized associations of pastors 
and other ministers are intrusted with the 
duty of examining those who are to preach 
as candidates for the ministry, and of com- 
mending them to the churches by letters of 
approbation, so that untaught or otherwise 
unfit persons may not intrude themselves 
into the work of preaching.” Such a letter 
of commendation is often called (in imita- 
tion of the Presbyterian dialect) a ‘“‘li- 
cense”’; but, in fact, it is only a certificate 
that the bearer, a candidate for the ministry, 
has been approved by a responsible body of 
ministers, who have made inquiry into the 
evidences of his fitness. 

But in the Denominational Congregation- 
alism of other regions the word ‘‘ associa- 
tion” has acquired a very different meaning. 
There lies before me a little manual ‘en- 
titled “Constitution, Articles of Faith, 
Standing Rules, and Rules for Business of 
the Elgin Congregational Association.” I 
know something about associations of Con- 
gregational pastors and ministers. I can 
understand that a consociation or stated 
conference of Congregational churches may 
call itself Congregational association. 
But the organization described in this man- 
ual is neither an association of ministers nor 
a confederacy of churches; and, though it 
calls itself Congregational, I cannot see how 
the title is anything else than a misnomer. 
That association is, in some most important 
aspects of it, not Congregational but Pres- 
byterian. 

The cardinal and most significant articles 
of the Constitution are these: 

“ Art. 8. This association shall consist of 
Congregational ministers and Congrega- 
tional churches. Each church shall be en- 
titled to send one delegate to all the mect- 
ings of the body. Provided, that a church 
regularly supplied by a preacher not yet 


ordained may send such preacher as an 
additional delegate. 

“Art. 4. Any minister or church desir- 
ing to unite with this Association may be 

mitted on exhibiting satisfactory evidence 
that their doctrinal views are scriptural and 
their walk orderly.” 

“Art. 12. When duly called upon, this 
Association shall ordain, install, dismiss, 
try, censure, and depose their ministers, as 
duty may require; shall examine and license 
candidates for the Gospel ministry, in their 
collective capacity, or by committees ap- 

inted for that purpose; shall superintend 
he organizing and Hw re0m of churches; 
and shall give their advice touching disputes 
and difficulties in the churches, ther coun- 
sel being advisory pe Symes by agree- 
ment of parties, it shall be decisive.” 

The reader will please to take notice that 
Tam not questioning the legitimacy or the 
wisdom of such a constitution for a confed- 
eracy of neighboring churches. I only m- 
quire whether this is Congregationalism. 

Ithas been said, by men who look be- 
yond names to see what the things are, that 
— convention, under the constitu- 
~ and rules of the Protestant Episcopal 
8 is in reality a Prebyterian synod, 
Who ® permanent moderator or president, 

ls called the bishop. What is the 
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sentative body and partly something else. 

It consists of presbyters—é. ¢., ordained 
ministers; and delegates from the parishes, 

or (as we say) delegates from the churches 
—lay delegates. The delegates are there as 
representatives. The clergy—7#. «¢., the 
presbyters or priests—are there not as rec- 
tors of parishes or pastors of churches, but 
simply as ordained ministers. They are 
there not as having constituencies behind 
them, but each in his own right; because, by 
virtue of his ordination, he is one of the 
priesthood, and not one of the people. Ex- 
clude the bishop (the permanent moderator), 
and that diocesan convention will not differ 
in its nature from a Presbyterian synod; for 
that also is a provincial or diocesan conven- 
tion of presbyters and lay delegates. The 
laymen are there as representing churches. 

The presbyters are there not as pastors of 
particular churches, nor as representing in 
any sense the congregations in which some 
of them are employed; but each one in his 
own right, because, as an ordained minister, 
he isan officer in the church throughout 
that synodical district. I cannot see how 
the Elgin Association, assembled for the 
transaction of church business, differs in its 
nature from a Presbyterian synod. 

In the Presbyterian polity, as in the 
Episcopalian, a certain clerocratic element 
is essential. I say clerocratic, rather than 
hierocratic, because in the Presbyterian sys- 
tem (whatever may be true of the Anglican) 
the presbyter is not a priest. For that cle- 
rocratic element the Congregational polity 
has no place. It ordains ‘elders [presby- 
ters] in every church”—that is, in every 
organized congregation; and the only church 
officers which it knows are ‘‘ the bishops and 
deacons” of such churches. It ordains no 
‘‘churchless pastors” and knows none. The 
phrase is a jest or a solecism; and even if it 
should be uttered ‘“‘under the sanction of 
the National Council,” it could be nothing 
more. According to the first principles of 
the Congregational system, an ordained 
minister who is not an officer in some local 
or particular church—that is to say, a min- 
ister, however ordained, who is not a pastor 
or deacon in some organized congregation 
of believers—is no church officer; for there 
is no church power, under Christ, which is 
not vested in particular churches.* In the 
Presbyterian system it is otherwise. There 
no man is ordained to the ministry who is 
not ordained into membership in the pres- 
bytery; and as a member of the presbytery 
he takes part in governing all the churches 
not only of that presbytery, but of the 
synod, and (indirectly) all the churches 
within the jurisdiction of the General As- 
sembly. 

With all respect for the Elgin Congre- 
gational Association, I must be allowed 
to ask whether it ought not rather to 
call itself the Elgin Classis or the Elgin 
Presbytery. My idea of Congregational- 
ism is that it refuses to acknowledge 
in the Kingdom of Christ any distinction 
analogous to that between peers and com- 
moners under the scepter of Victoria; and 
that, therefore, it rejects the clerocratic 
element so dominant in the Anglican polity, 
the Wesleyan, and the Presbyterian. When 
I find an ecclesiastical body which seems 
not to have learned the Congregational prin- 
ciple of Christian parity, but, rather, to con- 
stitute itself on the Presbyterian principle 
of ‘‘presbyterial parity”—a body which, 
though calling itself Congregational, in- 
corporates into its constitution the idea 
that a clergyman, by virtue of his having 
been ordained to the ministiy, is equal to a 
whole church of laity, and in which, there- 
fore, ministers are members not representa- 
tively, as pastors of churches, but individ- 
ually, as being in holy orders—there seems 
to be an incongruity between the name and 
the thing, and I cannot but doubt whether 
this is Congregationalism. 

Nor is the doubt removed by considering 
the functions of the so-called Congrega- 
tional Association. In regard to ministers 


*The status of ministers who are not “installed” is 
carefully defined in the Boston Platform of 1865: 





is ‘‘duly called upon,” are precisely those 
of a presbytery—namely, to ‘ordain, in- 
stall, dismiss, try, censure, and depose,” 
‘‘as duty may require.” Like a presby- 
tery, it has power to “examine and license 
candidates for the Gospel ministry.” Like 





& presbytery, it is to ‘‘superintend the 
organizing and partition of churches.” At 
only one point does it seem to have less than 
full presbyterial authority. It is authorized 
to give ‘‘advice touching disputes and difli- 
culties in the churches”; but its decision in 
such a case is ‘‘advisory merely, unless, by 
agreement of parties, it shall be decisive.” 
Just at that point ‘the scriptural and in- 
alienable right of each church to self-gov- 
ernment and administration” (a right dis- 
tinctly affirmed in the constitution of the 
National Council) is not invaded. Yet 
there are two reasons why—if it were not 
for my denominational respect of persons 
and my full confidence in the ministers who 
are just now members of that complex as- 
sociation—I would rather be responsible to 
the judicatories of Presbyterianism. 


1. A presbytery, in receiving or formula- 
ting charges against a Minister, and in the 
trial of them, is rigorously bound by well- 
considered and well-known rules of judicial 
procedure; rules that are intended to pro 
tect innocence against groundless accusation 
and to facilitate the exposure of guilt. A 
tribunal constituted after the fashion of the 
constitution before me is under no such re- 
straint. 

2. From the sentence of the presbytery 
there may always be an appeal to a higher 
tribunal, less liable to be swayed by gusts of 








local agitation and passion; and the consid- 
eration that such an appeal may be taken is 
always a check upon every member of the 
inferior judicatory. But from the sentence 
of a so-called Congregational association, 
consisting of ministers as individuals, and 
churches as represented by delegates, there 
is no appeal. The pastor complained of 
may be dismissed from his office, the minis- 
ter may be deposed from the peerage to 
which he was raised by ordination, and, 
however sure he may be that there was error 
in the proceedings and injustice in the sen- 
tence, he has no redress. 

If everything is Congregational which so 
denominates itself, this arrangement for the 
dismission of pastors—this tribunal for try- 
ing, censuring, and deposing ministers— 
may be Congregationalism. But I must be 
allowed to think that a synod which may at 
any time consist of nineteen or more 
‘*churchless pastors,” with thirteen or fewer 
delegates from churches (not to say ‘‘pastor- 
less churches ”), and which is empowered to 
‘ordain, install, dismiss, try, censure, and 
depose their ministers” might more intel- 
ligently and ingenuously call itself by some 
other name. 

There has been in Connecticut a system 
called consociation of churches, and there 
are still at least some remains of it.- Since 
we began to aspire after organized unity as 
a denomination, it has been the fashion in 
many quarters to decry that system, and the 
cry has been for Congregationalism pure 
and simple. For my own part, I have 
never been an admirer of that system, 
though I never undertook nor advised any- 
body to undertake the demolition of it. 
But I may say two things in its behalf. 
First. If it was semi-Presbyterian (as I be- 
lieve it was intended to be), the only pres- 
byters which it recognized were pastors of 
churches. The Saybrook Platform had no 
place for the Presbyterian or clerocratic 
element which I have indicated in the Elgin 
Constitution. Its consociations were conso- 
ciations of churches only, and no minister 
other than a pastor representing his church 
had a vote in its councils. Secondly. It did 
not pretend to be Congregationalism. It 
was demanded beforehand; it was framed; 
it was, in various methods of usurpation, im- 
posed upon the churches, not as Congregu- 
tionalism, but as a substitute for the 
inefficient and unsuccessful polity out- 
lined in the Cambridge Platform. ‘‘ Our 
Ecclesiastical Constitution” was the 
name by which the system of Consociated 
Churches and Agsociated Pastors was com- 
monly denoted. When it was in its ‘‘ most 
high and palmy state” the now Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut, with a few 
exceptions, seem not to have known that 








they were or ever had been Congregational. 
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In the year 1799 the Hartford North Asso 
ciation (then far more metropolitan than any 
association can be now) found itself called 
to defend the Connecticut system against 
the suspicion of its not being Presbyterian. 
Its solemnand public testimony was: 


‘«This Association give information to all 
whom it may concern that the constitution 
of the churches in the State of Connecticut, 
founded on the common usages, and the 
Confession of Faith, Heads of Agreement, 
and Articles of Church Discipline, adopted 
at the earliest period of the settlement of 
the state, is not Congregational, but contains 
the essentials of the government of the Church 
of Scotland or [the] Presbyterian Church in 
America; particularly as it gives a decisive 
power to ecclesiastical councils, and a 
consociation, consisting of ministers and 
messengers, or a lay representation from 
the churches, is possessed of substantially 
the same authority as Presbytery.” . . . 
“The churches, therefore, in Connecticut 
at large, and in our district in particular, 
are not now and never were, from the earliest 
period of our settlement, Congregational 
churches, according to the ideas and forms of 
church order contained in the book of dis- 
cipline called the ‘Cambridge Platform.’ 
There are, however, scattered over the state 
perhaps ten or twelve churches (unconsoci- 
ated) which are properly called Congre 
tional, agreeably to the rules of church 
cipline in the book abovementioned. Some- 
times, indeed, the Associated Churches of 
Connecticut are loosely and vaguely, though 
improperly termed Congregational. While 
our churches in the state at large are in the 
most essential and important respects the 
same as the Presbyterian, still in minute and 
unimportant points of church order and 
discipline both we and the Presbyterian 
Church in America acknowledge a differ- 
ence.” —(Gillett’s ‘‘ History of Presbyterian 
Church,” I, 488, 489.) 


That was an explicit testimony. But, as 





I have shown, the departure of the Say- 
brook Platform from the first principles of 
the Congregational polity was trivial when 
compared with the clerocratic element in the 
Elgin Constitution. How many other so- 
called Congregational Associations outside 
of New England are of the same sort I 
have no means of knowing; but, be they 
few or many, I must doubt whether this is 
Congregationalism. 


New Haven, Conn. 














Sanitary, 


It ts an important question, in dealing with 
the public health and especially in respect to 
infective diseases, how much the infective par- 
ticle, received somehow invisibly from with- 
out, is dependent for communication, pro- 
ductivity, or virulence upon the condition of 
surroundings. A child never vaccinated ts 
likely to catch small-pox if exposed amid the 
most perfect neatness. But is this true as to 
all infective diseases? Is not the question of 
contagion or of malignancy influenced by the 
locality, by conditions of atmosphere, and still 
more by that decaying organic matter we call 
filth? If the locality is either a predisposing 
or exciting cause, we must vacate the locality, 
or by drainage, tillage, etc. improve it. If 
weather conditions are the cause, we must, by 
close study and statements of facts, come to 
what atmospheric conditions favor disease, and 
protect ourselves from these as best we may. 
But if disease is either produced or intensified 
by organic decaying material, it is easier to 
prevent its collection or secure its removal. 
That it is thus intensified or produced when 
the organic matter soaks into the soil and con- 
taminates the water has been quite conclu- 
sively shown by Simon, Murchison, Jenner, 
Snow, Wilson, Pettenkofer, and others. That 
air is similarly contaminated, and, when in- 
breathed, this not only conveys specifie 
poison, but forms its first favoring nestling- 
place and its accelerating medium, is admitted 
by most. Statements that such and such a dis. 
ease proved virulent amid the most cleanly 
surroundings may be true ; but, as arule, it ie 
also true that they received their fearful mo- 
mentum amid the most unsanitary conditions. 
Where, as in the case of cholera and typhoid 
fever, and probably as in the case of diphtheria, 
we are able to identify the birth circumstances, 
we find the foulest vicinage. 

It was often asserted while yellow fever was 
raging that it is independent of local conditions, 
But we have been reading since facts as to the 
vessels that conveyed and as to the portsin which 
jt landed aud from which it spread, and cannot 
separate the intensity wholly from the surround- 
ings. While without these it enters and may 
destroy, yet it only gets headway and destruct- 
iveness as an epidemic by encouraging locai 
conditions. The “ Report” of Dr. Halt, sanitary 
iospector of the 4th District of New Orleans, 
as made to the Louisiana State Board of Health, 
has just come to band, and is a full illustration 








of this point. It was the district in which it 
got ite earliest hold and io which, amid « popu- 
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No. 2, Evil No. 3, Evil No. 4, Evil No. 5, and 
Evil No. 6; and when we get the climax we 
call for De Foe, and ask him to rewrite his de- 
scription of the London Plague, without need- 
ing to borrow very much from his imagination, 
From Evil No. 1—the Privy System—we gives 
few short extracts: 


“There is hardly one in New Orleans but 
whose contents have free access to the soil, to 
saturate the ground with liquid ordure, Thou- 
sands of them were originally huge boxes or 
wooden tanks ; but are now only common sinks 
or pits in the ground, with hardly a vestige of 
the woodwork left. The most mischievous 
parts of their contents soak into the earth, and 
60 contaminate the soil under our feet that 
specimens of subsoil water taken from different 
depths, as low as ninty-five feet, and from 
different parts of the city, have been carefully 
analyzed by Prof. Joseph Jones, and have 
yielded a large percentage of urea and organic 
matters, the products of animal excretion—fully 
fifty-three grains toevery gallon. ‘ It is evident,’ 
he says, that these waters are suitable neither 
for drinking, nor for washing, nor for cooking. 
In fact, they are as bad as, if not worse than 
the drainage of graveyards,’ which he proves 
by comparison with certain English analyses. 
During wet weather these vaults or sinks quick- 
ly fill with water and overfiow, flooding yards 
and gutters with ordure. Under a sun almost 
=e one half the year, this ferments, and 
emits a most abominable stench, which, of all 
others, must be a fruitful source of disease, 
operating directly in its production, and in- 
directly in lowering the vital stamina of the in- 
habitants. . .. 

‘Ts it possible to imagine a sanitary condition 
more deplorably bad? That epidemic diseases 
should sweep at times as a fire is no marvel.” 


Evil No. 2, or the Gutter System, ‘‘is so 
imperfect as to render them utterly unfit for 
drainage. The gutters of many areas are lower 
than thelr outlets, and, hence, become stagnant 
cesspools. With a few exceptions, all the 
gutters of the district are badly constructed 
and exceedingly difficult to keep clean.” 

Of Evil No. 3—viz., low lots, and houses 
with lower floors resting on the ground—it is 
said: 


“‘There are frequently great pools even un- 
der the houses, frequently drying up, and, in 
doing so, emitting the most noisome exhala- 
tions, intensified by the presence of putrefying 
carcasses of domestic animals and fowls. .. . 
The ground floors of these habitations rest in 
many instances directly upon the earth. The 
tenants sleep on low cots or upon the floor, 
with doors and windows closely shut. A few 
hours after bedtime the interior of these houses 
is intolerable.’’ 


Evil No. 4—of Insufficient Water Supply— 
says: 


“A year seldom passes without the preva 
lence of at least two protracted droughts. ‘Two 
weeks of dry weather suffices to empty many 
of the cisterns, and a continuance of three 
weeks causes a widespread water famine, at- 
tended with the utmost distress. So desperate 
are the necessities of the poor, at times, that 
they are compelled to resort to the street-gut- 
ters to obtain the water which is to supply all 
of their wants—to be used in cooking, drinking, 
and washing. . . . The whole of this suffering, 
whfeh has been silently endured year after year, 
is chargeable directly to miserly landlords, who 
build tenements avowedly for rental, feeling 
nothing and caring nothing for the health, 
comfort, or convenience of: their tenants.” 


Cow-stables located in the most densely set- 
tled parts of the district make up Evil No. 5. 
But Evil No. 6—the Locust Grove Cemetery— 
seems to have been constructed with the direct 
purpose of increasing the number of inter- 
ments. It is due to fact and history to give 
the record, for it is high time to inquire whether 
a city that will environ and maintain such nul- 
sances is not to be laid hold upon by the nation, 
for the prevention of nuisance, as well as sup- 
plied with money and bathed in tears when 
suffering humanity makes the demand. This 
is the description : 


“The Locust Grove Cemetery, or Potter's 
Field, is one square of a in which are 
buried the pauper dead of the entire city, 
formerly located on Sixth Street,-between Lo- 
cost and Ferret Streets. Having been used for 
many years, the same graves were made to re- 
ceive the bodies of many dead—as many as six 
ons a single grave. 

“T, myself, making an inspection, witnessed 
the burial of a corpse. The grave was prepared 
by uncovering a coffin, opening it, reking the 
bones together and throwing them out, breaking 
up and prying out the old coffin, and deposit- 
ing the new in the mold of the former. hen 
laid in its uncertain resting-place, the lid of the 
box, like that of the one preceding, was two 
inches below the surface of the earth. To hide 
it, the earth formerly removed was piled upon 
the coffin in a mound about two feet high. In 
this covering I counted the skulls of three 
former occupants, besides observing other bones 
innumerable. So filled with bones was the 
earth as to make the use of the spade extremely 
difficult. Another coffin-lid, warped by the 
sun, displayed in hideous reality the body of a 

r wretch who had died a few months before. 

he stench was disgustingly perceptible. The 
whole surface of the ground was strewn with 
ribs and small bones, like pebbles upon the 
hills. Here and there hugh thigh-bones served 
as head and foot-stones to the unknown dead. 

“‘ The citizens living in the vicinity presented 
a petition to the City Council, March 18th 
1877, wherein they set forth in the strongest 
terms the horrible facts relative to this crave- 
yard; how that in the summer season the 
stench from human bodies pervaded their 
homes; that, whether eating or sleeping, in- 
doors or out, they were ever in an atm bere 
heavy with exhalations from the dead. 6 
Pictured the disgusting sights presented an 

















ey referred to their pitiable condition 
during an epidemic, when the putrefying dead 
were piled in heaps, under a blazing sun, 
awaiting burial; and the overburdened earth 
reeked with rotting human flesh, while clouds 
of flies swarmed back and forth upon the 
graves and upon their tables | 
Whee urged in this prayer their constant 
dread of the infectious and pestilential diseases 
whose victims were brought from all parts of 
the city and buried in their midst, hardly cov- 
ered from their gaze. 

‘Requested by these people and havi: 
made repeated inspections, I appended to the 
petition my official report, declaring this grave- 

ard an outrageous nuisance: first, as @ san- 
tary violation of the most serious kind, not 
only prejudicial to the people of the immediate 
neighborhood, but dangerous to the entire city 
inasmuch as the bodies of those who had die 
of infectious diseases were brought from one 
end of the city to the other, through densly 
inhabited quarters, to be buried here. The 
festering dead, in loosely-made coffins and in 
open wagons, were brought from the small- 
ox hospital on Elysian Fields Street, at the 
ower end of the city, oftentimes a loathsome 
mass of flesh melted down by confluent small- 
pox, trundled along slowly through narrow 
streets, crowded with unsuspecting citizens, the 
way through the middle of the city almost its 
entire length. A wagon-load of those dead of 
small-pox and other diseases were sometimes 
hauled to this nen late in the evening or after 
nightfall, and dumped for interment the next 


day. 

“Second, as a violgtion of the plainest laws 
of humanity and tinctive decency, in the 
infliction upon the helpless of such loathsome 
sights and disgusting smells. 

“The neighbors assured me that hogs re- 

eatedly made their way through the picketed 
ence, and even declared to me that they had 
been known to root up the dead out of their 
graves, and to revel in their carcasses the live- 
long night, filling themselves with human flesh 
to fatten on it. Whether this statement be 
true or not, it is certain they were frequently 
in this graveyard, and the coffins, sometimes 
not below the level of the surface, were often 
made bare by the rains. : 

* Adding danger to the disgusting features 
of this horrible picture, the boards of coffins 
broken up. as described, were in constant de- 
mand to be used as firewood for cooking and 
for the construction of yard fences, by certain 
degraded whites and negroes in the district. 

Third, the injury to the | gr in the de- 
preciation of their property in value. 

““T earnestly recommended the selection of 
a site for a Potter’s Field in the neighborhood 
of the cemeteries, far in the rear of the center 
of the city, out of sight of habitations, and 
directly approachable from all parts of the eity, 
without having to traverse its length. 

‘The City Council was about to establish a 
uew pauper graveyard. This petition, numer- 
ously signed, was presented at the City Hall; 
and, as it ever is with the prayers of the poor 
when they ery out in their affliction, their sup- 
plication fell muffled upon the dulled ears of 
rulers fattened with brief authority, and when 
they looked for judgment, behold oppression ! 
The petition itself was buried in the needy 
man’s official graveyard—a pigeon-hole; no 
special record nor account kept of it. A 
square of ground, however, was at once select- 
ed adjoining immediately the first.” 


This is now the Potter’s Field—a low marsh, 
wherein the sexton performs his heavy task 
faithfully and as best he can ; sometimes float- 
ing to their graves the dead and weighting 
them into their homes, the whole graveyard 
being often a foot under water. The nature of 
his field renders it impossible for him to dig 
these graves deeper than has been his habit. 
But this is Potter’s Field—an injurious inflic- 
tion and an outrage upon the living ; a disgrace 
to our humanity, to our morals, and to our city; 
an indecency perpetrated upon the dead, be- 
cause they died poor!” 


‘Diblical Research. 
“IDENTIFICATION OF MOUNT 
PISGAH.” 


BY SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D, 








Ir the well-known hospitality of THe InpE- 
PENDENT to its contributors has not, in the in- 
terest of its readers, been exhausted on this 
topic, I will restate a few points, in the way of 
explanation, rather than of discussion, and “in 
the interest of exact science.” In recurring to 
the subject, I am embarrassed by the too gener- 
ous personal reference of Prof. Paine. My only 
association, except asa pupil, with the masters 
whom he names is as a humble follower and 
gleaner in the field which had been swept by 
their sickles. 

1. If the Zoar which is known to have lain 
near the southeast end of the Dead Sea—the 
Zoar of Josephus, of the Christian Fathers, and 
of the Crusaders, if not of the patriarchs and of 
the prophets—the only Zoar of which I have 
any knowledge—was the place named in the 
record of Moses ou Pisgah, it could not have 
been visible from any hight opposite Jericho. 
This being conceeded, I am unable to see the 
slightest bearing of any conclusion respecting 


did), or whether he regarded the discarding it 
in the other half as warranting the statement 
I do not know. It {fs only an incidental 
point. 

8. The decision, on disputed points, of the 
scholars who are engaged in the revision of 
the English Bible is not yet known; and I 
stated that Hebrew scholarship had not settled 
the question, which the translators of the A. V. 
left an open one, whether ‘‘the Pisgah’ were 
& proper name, or an appellation, though 
modestly expressing my own “conclusion” 
that it was the former—the name of a range or 
ridge identical with Abarim. This is the ex- 
tent of my ‘‘hostility to the very existence of 
Pisgah in the Bible,’ and of my disposition to 
“sweep it out”; nor do I hold any theory 
which, as I can see, hinges on this point. 


4. The German couplet quoted, which bids 
us visit Piegah, if we would comprehend the 
Pisgah, would be more encouraging if the vis- 
itors brought back the same story. Our two 
elaborate descriptions of this locality are Canon 
Tristram’s and Professor Paine’s; and the lat- 
ter’s criticism of the former, in his ‘State- 
ment,” and the reported rejoinder of the 
former, in the last edition of his “Land of 
Moab,”’ are a remarkable comment on the 
couplet. 

5. The claim of original discovery and identi- 
fication is now relinquished by the Professor 
himself, in favor of the Duc de Luynes. This 
distinguished traveler, an intelligent and com- 
petent observer, and who led a party of scien- 
tifle men, seems to have been the first, since 
Thietmar’s day, to visit and recover ‘‘the sum- 
mit of Pisgah.’”? Whether Professor Paine’s 
Pisgah is identical with his is the question of 
interpretation at issue between us. 

6. In the article in Tue INDEPENDENT, quoted 
in my first paper, which Prof. Paine claims to 
be ‘‘sustained,”’ it is declared as proved that 
the Duke “‘ supposed Jebel Musa to be Mount 
Nebo.’”’ This clause—not casually, as the 
structure of the sentence shows—is suppressed 
in the quotation in Prof. Paine’s recent paper 
(IT) ; and he now labors to prove that the Duke 
knew Jebe) Musi to be Mount Pisgah, distinct 
from Mount Nebo. ‘This is the point to be set- 
tled. 

7. Ov one point, fortunately, there is perfect 
agreement. Both explorers visited and de- 
scribed the ‘“‘ruin-summit,”’ and there fs no 
question of identity here. The Duke, tudeed, 
saw iv the “ large heap of fragmentary ruins ”’ 
only the remains of a modern convent; while 
the Professor detected in them the remains of 
ap ancient ‘‘temple of Baal.’ But about the 
locality there {s no dispute. Now, from this 
common point, let us follow their respective 
steps. Standing on this summit, Prof. Paine 
gays: 

“The second summit, Jebel Siaghah, proves 
to be a narrow foreland bounded by ledges and 
steeps on the north and west falling quickly 
down to Wadi ‘Ayin Mie far below, and by 
abrupt descents on the southeast ending in 
Wadi el-Jidaid, .. A rock-girdled perch 
looks out over all the land. Whoever put up 
these strange walls selected the site for its 
comprehensive survey and enjoyed a real view 
of sublimity. So far as perfection of prospect 
is concerned, our goal would appear to be 
reached. But we have not found the limit 
yet. Toward the southwest the last summit 
of the mountain lifts itself ae the Dead 
Sea and makes asingle blank in the picture. 

“Turning to the left, we make our way down 
{nto the depression, and pass by a cavern inthe 
rock, ete. . . . A quarter of a mile from 
the ruin-summit, we stand on the final observa- 
tory, 2,860 feet above the level of the sea b 
barometrical determination. But so roundly it 
curves to every side and 60 leisurely does it 
fall off in its course that we are puzzled to 
select the most prominent point. Yet, stopping 
anywhere, we soon think no more of this or 
that as a place of observation. It is all ‘the 
hill’ of commanding vision. Searcely lower 
than the brow we have just left, this loses 
nothing of its magnificent display, and gains b 
the great advance toward the valley. There is 
now absolutely nothing between us and all the 
region around. ‘Two-thirds of the Dead Sea 
stretches out an azure sheet to the southward ; 
and there beyond, what do we see? ‘The 
South country’? In very truth, the Negeb 
Moses saw !’’ (pp. 28, 29). 

As plainly as he could express it In words, he 
had descended westward (‘ descending from the 
east’ is the phrase in his recent paper (II), 
and ‘‘a quarter of a mile from the ruin-sum- 
mit’? he had reached a somewhat “lower 
brow.” And this is his Pisgah—‘‘ the hill” on 
which Moses stood. 

We turn now to the narrative of the Duc de 
Luynes. After describing “the ruin-summit”’ 
and its remains—which, with Tristram, he 
pronounces modern—he says : 


“* Observing that a second hight of this moun- 





the site of Pisgah on any theory which I ma 
hold respecting the site of the Cities of the 
Plain. 

2. In his article ‘‘Pisgah”’ (“‘ Bible Dictionary’’) 
Mr. George Grove remarks : “‘ It will be observed 
that the LXX also do not treat it as a proper 
name.” And I followed this eminent authority, 
without examining each passage. This Prof. 
Paine has very properly done, and shows that 





tain d more elevated and.to give a per- 
spective of greater extent over the Dead Sea 
and the Holy Land, we ded thither. . 
. . The perspective of that elevated spot was 
without limits and its effect of the utmost majes- 
ty. It is understood that tradition causes Moses 
to be conducted to this place by Jehovah, in 
order to show him all the Promised Land.” 


As plainly as it could be stated in words, he 
ascended from “the ruip-summit” (direction 
and distance not given), and reached s “‘ more 
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lation of 36,000, there were 6,092 cases and 598 | forced upon the gaze of themselves and of | in half the cases it is so treated. Whether elevated hight,” which yielded a more extend. 
deaths. The “ Report ” specifies Evil No. 1, Evil pF or dren. Mr. Grove overlo ked this fact (as I certainly | ed prospect. And this is Ais ‘Pisgah, the spot 


to which Moses was conducted. 

Although the visitor has not always an ad- 
vantage over his reader—as, in the eagerness of 
some definite pursuit, or specific inquiry, or 
captivating theory, he may be more liable to 
overlook some connected and essential fact—I 
acknowledge that in relation to such a point as 
the one now before us he has a decided advan- 
tage. I, therefore, obtained, when I had the 
opportunity, from two visitors to the locality 
(directly from one and indirectly from the 
other) the assurance that the construction 
which I have put upon the Duke’s narrative 
was to them, as to myself, not only the natural 
construction, but the only possible construc- 
tion; and I trust I violate no confidence in 
giving here a sentence from a private note 
(more valuable because volunteered) which I 
have just received from one of them: “I 
have read your three papers with the attention 
they deserve, and I do not notice a single point 
tht I would correct. I think your main posi- 
tions are unanswerable.”’ 

Now, how does Prof. Paine reconcile or ex- 
plain the discrepant statements above quoted ? 
He simply declines to recognize the discrep- 
ancy, and, of course, makes no attempt to 
harmonize them. The couplet suggested to me 


fs not the classic 6r sacred German, but the 


familiar nursery vernacular— 
“ Now we go up, up, up; 
Now we go down, down, down-y ; 
and, unable to conceive of the identity of 
these two movements, I appreciate the direc- 
tion to go to Pisgah if I would understand the 
Pisgah : 
“ Willst den Pisgah du verstehen 
Musst in Pisgah's Lande gehen.” 

8. An equally decisive test is the Duke’s 
analysis of the locality, after reaching ‘‘ this 
elevation "’: 

‘We were then at the summit of Pisgah, in 

the hights of Mount Nebo, and in the chain 
called Abarim. We were beholdiug the same 
spectacle that Jehovah spread before Moses, 
after having prohibited him from crossing the 
Jordan.” 
He recognizes the range as Abarim; the par- 
ticular part of the range as Pisgah; and its 
summit, the highest peak and the point to 
which Moses ascended, as Mount Nebo. This 
does not agree with Prof. Paine’s theory; but 
others have noticed its exact coincidence with 
my own. 

9. Distrust of the alleged traditional names, 
as applied to different summits, to which 1 
referred as.shared by other visitors, had been al- 
ready expressed by Porter (Lond. Ath., May Ist, 
1875) and by Tristram (‘‘ Land of Moab,”’ 539). 
The disposition of the Arabs to accommodate 
foreign tourists with names, when they once 
have ascertained what are wanted, is one of 
their generous traits. It is surprising that Pis- 
gah did not yield to the importunity of De 
Saulcy, many years ago. He peopled those sol- 
itudes with its echoes; but, though he recov- 
ered such a famous site as the buried Gomor- 
rah, he could wake no responsive voice from 
Pisgah “‘ by questions a hundred times repeated 
and always remaining without answer!” 
(“* Voyage en Terre Sainte,’’ 892). 

10. If in his four columns explaining ‘“‘ what 
rosh means” Prof. Paine had quoted from Rob- 
inson’s ‘“‘Gesenius” the substance of two con- 
crete definitions—(1) the top, sunwmitt of a moun- 
tain ; (2) the chief of a group of mountains—he 
would have stated the sole associations which 
those eminent Hebraists have given with the 
term, as applied to mountains. The Arabic 
rds, as used in Palestine, to designate some 
peak, point, or promontory, retains the essen- 
tial significance which {s inseparable from the 
Hebrew term when applied to localities. 

11. I have not renewed here the discussion 
of the site of the Pentapolis ; and, in reply to 
the references to that topic, have only to say at 
present that I have seen no answer to argu- 
ments which were convincing to such men as 
Reland, Seetzen, Burckhardt, Ritter, Robinson, 
Smith, and Hackett—the great names of Pal- 
estinian research. 

12. The Rev. Henry Melville, of London, Ip 
his discourse on ‘‘The Death of Moses,” which 
ranks in poetic conception with Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s lines on ‘The Burial of Moses,’ repre- 
sents the great lawgiver, in his ascent to the 
summit, as “ pausing at times, that he may look 
yet again”? on the scene below. When Prof. 
Paine, following in his steps, not only pauses, 
but pitches his tent on some lower hight, and 
bids us recognize the Pisgah of Moses, how- 
ever ingenious and plausible the theory which he 
may weave around the locality, I fancy that I 
hear the Genius of Sacred History accosting him, 

and, pointing to the higher summit, saying to 
him, as'did the Divine Voice te Moses of old: 
“Get thee up into this mountain—RosH hap-Pis 
gah.” ‘ 


A HosTLER who was asked if a deceased 
friend of his, who had been s cabman, was kin 
to his horses, answered: “Kind! Was Billy 
kind to %e ’osses? Vy, bless you, the doctom 
say he died of hossifieation of the *eaxt,”” 
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Sine Arts. 


Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT’S new book, 
“Artists of the Nineteenth Century,” gives 
some interesting biographical facts about many 
of our younger artists, whose pictures are 
much better known than they themselves. 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, who has done such ex- 
cellent work for Harper & Brothers during the 
past eight yéars, is only twenty-seven years 
old, a Philadelphian, and a former pupil of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in that city. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, the {illustrator of Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Hawthorne, was born at Milton, 
N. Y., where she has since lived. She began 
her art studies in the Cooper Institute, under 
Dr. Rimmer, working three or four winters. 
Later she was a pupil of Frost Johnson, and 
William J. Linton gave her valuable counsel 
regarding her block work. Mr. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin, who is quite as much author as 
painter, is the son of an American missio 
to the Levant, who was born at Argos, Greece, 
in 1887, He began his art education by the 
study of drawing and aquarello with Carlo 
Brindesi, of the Spanish and Italian school. 
He furnished cuts for the Illustrated London 
News at an early age. Then he came to the 
United States, and entered Williams College, 
where he graduated. In 1871 he took lessons 
in oil painting of G. L. Gerry and W. E. 
Norton, spending his professional life in Bos- 
ton and this city. J. Wells Champney 
(““Champ”’’) was born in Boston, in 1843, 
studied in the Lowell Institute, and entered 
the shop of a wood-engraver at the age of six- 
teen. He served in a Massachusetts regiment 
during part of the war, taught drawing in Dio 
Lewis’s school for a while, and then went to 
Europe in 1866, where he studied under Frére. 
He opened a studio in Boston in 1871, and two 
years later accompanied Edward King on a 
tour through the Southern States, as every- 
body knows who read Scribner's Magazine four 
or five years ago. In 1876 Mr. Champney built 
a studio at Deerfleld, Mass., where he has set- 
tled down, with his bright young wife, who is 
also known to magazine readers. 


....James Jackson Jarves continues to de- 
plore the mania for realism in sculpture. Ina 
letter to the New York Times, he says: “ Ital- 
ian studios and shops of statuary are as busy 
and full as ever they were in the prime of the 
art. There is no abatement in the demand for 
quantity ; but simply a change in the character 
of the article. Sculpture being Virtually an 
exotic in England and America, the ¢all for it is 
limited in range and quality. Butin Italy it- 
self, the chief source of the world’s supply, the 
passion for public monuments and statues is 
sufficiently active to sustain a high standard of 
motives and action, were not the spirit of the 
century so dominantly realistic. Its action 
tends to reduce art to the level of a manufac- 
ture, by cheapest processes of stone—toys and 
what may be termed a plastic pictorial hybrid 
art; some of clever manipulation, but in gen- 
eral the outcome of unesthetic themes and a 
fancy more skillful in degrading than in im- 
proving public taste. If this class of artists 
would confine their reproductions of paintings 
or selection of motives from them to epito- 
mized groups from Raphael’s Holy Families— 
notably the ‘Madonna del Sisto,’ ‘Cardel- 
lino,’ and their like, and similar pictures offer- 
ing possible compositions for the chisel—.we 
would have no sharp quarrel with them. At 
least, if not new themes, they are ideal and 
lovely ; wholesome to look on and to be kept in 
daily remembrance.” 


++«eThe sales at the recent exhibition of 
American pictures in Springtield, Mass., 
amounted to $10,220. Thirty-six sales were 
made from among fifty-six exhibits. The fol- 
lowing are the principal pictures sold, with the 
catalogue prices : J. G. Brown’s “Pull for the 
Shore,” $1,500; M. F. H. De Haas’s ‘‘ Moonrise 
off Scheveningen,”” $800; J. W. Casilear’s 
“Lake Lucerne,” $650; J. B. Bristol’s “ Even- 
ing in Vermont,” $550; David Johnson’s “On 
the Sound,”’ $500; A. F. Bellows’s “Ola Strat- 
ford, Conn.,”” $500; A. H. Wyant’s ‘Remin- 
iscence of Vermont,” $500; Arthur Parton’s 
“The Dalmally Bridge,” $400; J. G. Brown’s 
“Waiting for Biz, $30; W. H. Beard’s 
“ Ain’t You ’Shamed !” $350 ; Jervis McEntee’s 
“Last Days of Autumn,” $350; and William 
Magrath’s “ Paddy’s Heir,’’ $300. 

+++eThe National Fine Art Foundry, of this 
city, has just finished a bronze figure of a Con- 
federate soldier in uniform, for the soldiers’ 
memorial at Savannah. The figure was mod- 
tled by the sculptor Richards, stands seven 
feet high, and weighs nearly 1,000 pounds. 

-++-The Paris correspondent of the London 
Standard thinks that @ picture by the American 


artist, Henry B: 
the coming” — is likely to make a bit in 


eat sea, conducted on board one of the 


antic kets, and 
scrupulous attention % detail.” pee ee 


-++.Mr, Jervis McEntee is painting a series 





of twelve portraits 
of his principal el, of Edwin Booth in twelve 








Personulitics, 


TENNYSON has certainly been done into pen- 
and-ink deseriptions enough in the last ten 
years for everybody to be familiar with his 
appearance. It has been established that he 
has grown unbearably homely, with his green 
goggles and other old-age paraphernalia. But 
for minuteness in observation a recent writer, 
who lately caught him walking in a London 
park, outdoes all that have tried their pens 
heretofore. We are told that he looks tall, 
somewhat stout, round-shouldered, and walks 
with a stick, as though the gout were hanging 
about his legs or feet. He has a long beard, 
which almost buries his face, and wears a pair 
of large, round, Chinese-looking spectacles. 
On this particular occasion he had on a very 
broad-brimmed, weather-worn felt hat, dark 
trousers, gaiters, several undercoats or jackets, 
covered over all by a thin, shabby-looking red 
tweed dust-coat, buttoned very tightly, as 
though it were much too small for him. Dang- 
ling outside from what should have been a clean 
white shirt-front was a pair of large gold- 
rimmed nose-spectacles. ‘‘He was one of the 
oddest-looking creatures [ have ever seen out- 
side of a Mormon meeting,” adds this Argus- 
eyed reporter. 





...-[t was not a great nny years ago (at 
least, within the remembrance of man) that 
Horace Greeley declared in The Tribune that it 
took a week for a letter mailed in the New 
York Post-office to reach his home at Chap- 
paqua, thirty-two miles away. Had he lived 
until the present day of rapid transit and the 
efficient management of Mr. James of the 
mails in this city, he would have found that 
the post-office service here has become to be 
as complete, accurate, and rapid in its work as 
one of Hoe’s presses. Only recently we were 
forcibly reminded of this by receiving a reply 
at 8:30 in the morning to a letter mailed in the 
city delivery at 6 the previous evening. Mr. 
James certainly merits quite as much approval 
as has been measured out to him. 


....Some of the foreign correspondents have 
been interesting themselves in the ex-Empress 
Eugénie since the young Prince, her son, went 
off to Africa. One of these finds her in tears, 
sobs, and fainting fits, occasioned by his ab- 
sence. Another describes her as rather stout, 
with no elegance of carriage perceptible in her 
movements, along, thin face, and small eyes, 
set close together. These eyes are thought to 
be crafty, too; they appear to search for allies 
or enemies constantly. Her charm of manner 
may still exist, but the eager desire to be popu- 
lar has outlived the freshness of youth; anda 
stranger would never single out the ex-Empress 
Eugénie in a crowd because of unmistakable dis- 
tinction, such as usually belongs to a once 
handsome woman. 

....-The property left by Madame Patterson- 
Bonaparte is believed to be worth about one 
million dollars. In her will she bequeaths to 
her grandson, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, all her 
diaries, letters, and manuscripts, which would 
certainly make an entertaining bric-d-brac vol- 
ume. Her other heirs are Madame Bonaparte, 
her daughter-in-law, and Colonel Jerome Bona- 
parte, his wife, Caroline Appleton Bonaparte, 
and their children, Louise Eugenia, a six-year- 
old, and Jerome, a child of two. The Colonel 
and his family at present live in Paris. Mr. 
Charles Bonaparte, who married Miss Helen 
Channing Day, lives at “‘ Chestnut Wood,’ the 
family estate, near Baltimore, and has no chil- 
dren. 

~ugid Cople who are losing their senses over 
their China closets ought to know what Queen 
Victoria leaves to the care of servants when 
she goes away from home. For instance, 
$9,000,000 worth of royal plate in her Castle of 
Windsor, which includes a gold service for 140 
persons, ordered by George lV ; a shield formed 
of snuff-boxes, worth $45,000; thirty dozen 
plates, worth $50,000; an Indian peacock of 
precious stones, valued at $150,000; and Tip- 
poo’s footstool, a tiger’s head, with a solid in- 
got of gold for his tongue, 


....John B. Gough’s London friends find 
that, though he was born in England, ‘‘his 
modes of thought, habits of utterance, diet, 
and gait are thoroughly American.’’ The dif- 
ference that exists, however, between the gait 
of an Englishman and an American is a recent 
discovery. Even Mr. Henry James, Jr.'s, 
double-barreled, microscopic optics have not 
lit upon this. 


....Mr. Whistler, the artist, is described as a 
man of slight stature and medium hight, with 
well-developed shoulders and chest. He has a 
small, round head, covered with closely-curling 
black hair. His eyes are also dark and he 
wears a dark moustache. In his manner he 
combines much of his native American open- 
ness and love of fair play with the ease, grace, 
and finesse of a Frenchman. 


...-The philanthropists will be glad to hear 
that the Baronees Burdett-Coutts has inherited 
£70,000. 














e 
Science. 

Or the numerous problems of vegetable 
life which yet remain unsolved is the nature 
of the power the roots of plants seem to pos- 
sess of taking up just those elements required 
to meke the plant, and no other. The chemical 
constituents of no two plants are exactly 
alike—in their proportions, at least. Plants of 
two species may grow in soil containing the 
same amount of lime or potash, and yet the 
one species may show double the quantity in 
its ash of the other. The only explanation 
our text-books give is that the feeding roots 
have the power of selection. But facts some- 
times appear which show that this power of 
selection in roots cannot be taken as an illustra- 
tion of ‘free will,” but is governed by some 
other power in the plant. The latest proof of 
this is furnished by some experiments detailed 
in the London Gardener's Weekly Magazine, In 
the spring of 1878 he grafted some tomatoes on 
potato-stalks. The potato stems were not al- 
lowed to make any potato leaves and the toma- 
to was prevented from sending any roots into 
the soil; but the tomato bore the usual toma- 
to fruit, while beneath the soil potato 
tubers were borne as in the usual way. Now 
the elements drawn from the earth are differ- 
ently compounded in the tomato fruit and in 
the potato apples or berries; in the tomato 
leaves and stems from what they are in the 
potato. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
the roots take in just what a potato root ought 
to take in, and that this is sent up to the 
tomato, which then takes what it wants and 
sends the rest back again; but we must con- 
clude that the leaves have sent up to them 
through the potato stems to the tomato only 
just what they ask for, and this, of course, 
implies that the power of selection is rather in 
the leaves than in the roots. A fact of addi- 
tional interest in this experiment is in the pro- 
duction of tubers by the potato, though it had 
no potato leaves on the plant. It would be 
well worth while to pursue such investigations 
further, and ascertain whether the tomato 
leaves had any influence in changing the char- 
acter of the potatoes; but this could only be 
tested by planting these tubers and waiting for 
another year. 


....Brorsen’s comet is now visible in the 
western sky. Not to the naked eye, but with 
a good telescope. It is at present moving 
toward the northeast, through the Constella- 
tion of Aries, daily improving its position and 
increasing in brilliance. It came to peri- 
helion on March 80th and reaches its greatest 
brightness about the middle of April. At 
present it appears in the telescope as a fuzzy 
ball, with a bright center, and aslender tail, 
about a quarter of a degree long. The diameter 
is about 25,000 to 30,000 miles. It was first dis- 
covered in 1846, by Brorsen, whose name it 
bears. It moves in an ellipse, whose peri- 
helion is inside the orbit of Venus and its 
aphelion outside that of Jupiter, with a period 
of about five anda half years. The present is 
its sixth return since its discovery, though in 
1851 and 1862 it was so unfavorably situated 
that it escaped observation. According to the 
calculations of D’Arrest, it was brought into 
its present orbit and within the range of 
human eyes in 1842, by the action of the 
planet Jupiter, near which it was then passing. 
The most interesting circumstance about it is 
that, according to Huggins’s observations of 
1868, its spectrum is peculiar. All other 
comets, so far as hitherto observed, show 
spectra identical except in brightness—a spec- 
trum which, so far as can at present be made 
out, corresponds exactly with that obtained 
from incandescent gases rich in carbon. This 
one alone seems to be distinctly different. It 
is, perhaps, not impossible that some error may 
have crept into the observations, made, as they 
were, in the infancy of astronomical spectro- 
scopy. At any rate, they need either con- 
firmation or correction; and it is to be hoped 
that when the moonlight fades observations 
may be obtained which will soon settle the 
question. 


....-Prof. B. K. Emerson, of Amherst Col- 
lege, has obtained a collection of fossils from 
Frobisher and Field Bays, iu the Arctic regions, 
which were gathered several years since by the 
late Capt. C. F. Hall. They are of the age of 
the Utica slate of New York, consisting of 
Triarthres Beckti, Calymene senaria, Hndoceras 
proteiforme, Diplograptus dentatus (Br.) pristinifor- 
mis (Hall) Climacograptus bicornis, ete. They 
occur ina black, very argillaceous limestone, 
mostly compact, with black fissile shales and 
gray limestone. This rock has never before 
been identified in the Arctic regions. 


....Tempel’s comet, first discovered in 1867, 
is now due in the Constellation of Ophiuchus. 
Like Brorsen’s, it is only visible with the tel- 
escope; or, rather, will be, for as yet we have 
seen no notice of its discovery. It has a period 
of almost exactly six years, and its perihelion 
lies outside the orbit of the earth. It reaches 
peribelion on May 10th. 
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Ministerial Register 


ADAMS, G. M., Saline, Mich., resigns. 

ADSIT, 8., Rochester, N. Y., removes to In- 
d@anapolis, Ind. 

BAKER, J. J., removes from Navesink to 
Marlboro, N. J. 

BOVIER, 8. L., ord. at West Franklin, Penn. 

COLESWORTHY, G., Shutesbury, accepts eall 
to North Sunderland, Mass. 

CUSTIS, J. W., D. D., NG i Ill., accepts 
call to Tabernacle, Utica, N. Y. 

CROCKER, H., Damariscotta, Me., resigns. 

EVERETT, Lawrence M., ord. at Central 
City, Col. 

FREAR, Geroreg, D. D., Lewisburg, Penn., 
resigns, 


GORDON, G. W., D. D., accepts call to Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

HALLOWELL, C. T., removes from Troy to 
Oil City, Penn. 

KENNEY, G. W., Hudson, N. H., resigns. - 

NASH, C. H., Glen’s Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

ae JoserH, East Haverhill, Mass., re- 
signs, 

WRIGHT, Lyman, D. D., Binghamton, N. Y., 
died April 2d. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Cyrus W., First ch., Hanover, Mass., 
resigns, on account of age. 

AUSTIN, F. D., Dunstable, Mass., resigns. 

ALLABEN, A. E., supplies Plainfield, Il., a 
year. 

BLOSSER, J. N., accepts call to California and 
Moniteau, Mo. 

BLADES, J. T., Saco, Me., resigns. 

CATE, Grorce H., inst. at Essex, Conn. 

DIKE, 8. W., becomes acting pastor at Royal- 
ton, Vt. 

FINCH, Henry O., called to First ch., Guil- 
ford, Conn., where he has been supplying. 

FRYE, Houianp B., South Bridgeton, Me., 
resigns. 

LADD, A., Koxbury, called to Pomfret, Vt. 

LOVE, Wo. Dz Loss, invited to settle at South 
Hadley, where he has been supplying. 

MARSH, F. J., Upton, Mass., resigns. 

POND, JerEemMIAH EveERTS, accepts call to 
Second ch., Warren, Me. 

RAND, E. A., closes his engagement at Frank- 
lin, Mass. 

—— 8. L. B, called to First ch., Bangor, 

e. 








SHIERE, P. B., Chatham, Mass., resigns. 

SMITH, OriGen, closes his labors at Hines- 
burgh, Vt. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, ArtHur H., ord. at Islip, Long 
Island, April 15th. 

BROWN, J. H., Canisteo, N. Y., resigns. 

BARR, Samueu E., Charlestown, Ind., called 
to Pewee Valley, Ky. 

cas J. W., removes from Arcola to Macon, 

Il 


DUNNING, CuHaries 8, D.D., Honesdale, 
Penn., withdraws his resignation. 

GREEN, T. E., supplies Mount Carmel, L., 
during the summer. 

MATTHEWS, W. C., D.D., Fourth ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky., resigns. 

SEWARD, Avuaustus, First ch., Middletown, 
N. Y., resigns. 

YOUNG, W. C., withdraws his declinature of 
call to Central ch., Louisville, Ky. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BARR, Davin, Hemipepbens, Va., accepts call 
to Henshaw Memorial ch., Baltimore, Md. 

BROWN, J. W., Cleveland, O., declines call 
to Trinity, Chicago, I. 

BYLLESBY, Dz Wirt O., Roselle, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Media, Penn. 

CLARKE, Jott, accepts call to Delavan, Wis. 

CRAPSEY, Auaernon §., accepts call to 8t. 
Andrew’s, Rochester, N. Y. 

LEWIS, Fran B., resigns ariel of 
Oxford Academy, Oxford, N. Y. 


MOORE, GzorGE, removes from Cape Girar- 
deat, Mo., to Somerville, Tenn. 

PARKER, Srevens, D.D., Christ ch., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., resigns, to become agent of 
Racine College. 

RUSSELL, E. B., Delhi, N. Y., declines call to 
Bloomington, Ill. 

THOMAS, Henry, declines call to Hancock, 

a. 
TORRENCE, Georee P., Oxford, Conn., re- 


signs. 


WATSON, Epwarp Surpren, takes charge of 
the ch. at Lower Merion, Penn. 


UNIVERSALIS. 
BALLOU, J. H., removes from Minden to lion, 
N. Y. 


CONKLIN, E. A., settles at Troy, N. Y. 
FOSTER, E §8., closes his labors at North Ad- 


ams, Mass. 

HUTCHINS, A. U., closes his labors at Middle- 
port, N. Y. 

HAYFORD, 8. C., accepts call to Enfield, N. H. 


REFORMED. 


BLAUVELT, Cornetivs, closes his labors at 
West Hurley, and becomes stated supply 
at Livingston, N. Y. 

BODINE, G. D. W., Bushnell, Il1., resigns. 

BUURSMA, A., declines call to Orange City, Ia. 

see: ane DYKE, J., accepts call to Danforth, 


MYERS, Arrep E., Owasco, N. Y., resigns. 

SLOCUM, Georce D., accepts call to Knox 
and Berne, N. Y. 

WALDRON, C.N., D. D., Cohoes, N. Y., re- 
resigns, and accepts eall to Pres. ch. at 
Hillsdale, Mich. 











Ons of the most hopeful features of the 
American Baptist mission work among the Ka- 
rens of Burmah is the progress of the idea of 
self-support among the Karens of the plain. 
The Rev. C. H. Carpenter, of Bassein, has an 
article on the subject in the Indian Bvangelical 
Review. He says Abbott was the only one of 
the early missionaries in Burmah who sought 
at the beginning to inculcate the principle of 
self-support among the native Christians. He 
met with a fair success, and his successors at 
Bassein have followed in his path, and the idea 
is rapidly making its way at other stations, 
Mr, Carpenter gives the following as an evi- 
dence of the liberality of the native Christians : 


“The Rangoon Sgau Karens have raised 
some Ks. 12, for the equipment of their 
station school with substantial buildings, be- 
sides meeting the largest share of the current 
expenses, Hentbada has raised over Rs. 3,000 
for her town echool buildings. Tavoy, under 
the wise and energetic leadership of her oune 
missionary, has just completed a good cha 
and boys’ dormitory, at a cost of over Rs. 5,000, 
with very little aid from abroad. Maulmain is 
at work on a school building which will cost 
the Karens about Rs. 10,000. The Shwaygyeen 
Karens have raised a manent fund of Rs. 
2,000, the interest of which goes to evangelistic 
work. The Toungoo people have had much 
besides their poverty to hinder them ; but they 
have already made a good nning in the 
work of self-help. eanwhile, the Basseiv 
Pwos are bringing up their building fund to Rs. 
5,000 ; and the Sgaus, unwearied in well-doing, 
are proposing to raise a fund of Rs. 50,000, to 
be styled the ‘Abbott endowment fund’, in 
honor of their spiritual father, the interest to 
be used for the angpess of an additional mis- 
sionary teacher in their cherished Normal and 
Industrial Institute. It will be a heavy under- 
taking for them ; but they will hope to com- 
plete it at least before the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first proclamation of the Gospel in Bas- 
sein, by Abbott, ia 1887.” 


All this, it will be noticed, is in addition to 
the amounts raised by the Karens for the sup- 
port of their pastors and primary schools, For 
the nearly 20,000 Christian Karens the Mission- 
ary Union appropriated last year 66,004 rupees. 
The Karens raised themselves 72,695 rupees. 
This is an indication of the progress made in 
fifty years. Since 1863, or in fifteen years the, 
Karens raised 76,154 rupees for permanent mis- 
sion buildings. The present value of the mis- 
sion compounds and buildings devoted to the 
Karen work is 203,500 rupees. 

--..-The American Missionary Association has 
decided, after as full an inquiry as could bé 
made of the nature of the difficulties in the 
way, to accept Mr. Arthington’s proposition, 
accompanied with an offer of $15,000, to occupy 
a district in Central Africa. We have already 
described the situation of this district, which 
lies south of Abyssinia and north of the Victoria 
Nyanza. The southeastern portion of the dis- 

’ trict approaches within a short distance of the 
east coast, with which it communicates by the 
River Jaub. It is accessible by the Nile, and 
steamers can be used on the Nile and its tribu- 
taries, so as to facilitate communication with 
different tribes. The Association believes the 
opening to be a providential one, and it calls 
for a contribution of $35,000, which, added to 
the donation of Mr. Arthington, would make 
$50,000 to start the mission with. A force of 
about ten missionaries would, it is thought, be 
required, 


.-.-One of the members of the Tanganyika 
Mission of the London Missionary Society 
writes from Ujiji some items of encourage- 
meut. He says: 


“ When we first came here (about two months 
since) the Wajiji passed us by without looking; 
and,on asking an explanation, I was told they 
were afraid. Now, I am glad to say, they come 
to see us very frequently; some for the p' se 
of trade, others out of curiosity. One old th 
elder visited me some days ago, in company of 
a young Arab, who {is a friend of his. After 
showing him the various things—not forgettin 
our most precious one, the Bible—he declare 
in his own language, that from the time o 
his great-grandfather till now no one had seen 
such wonderful things as he had seen in this 
one day.”’ 


Since the missionaries arrived in Ujiji the 
slaves are much better treated by their masters 
and the accursed trade is carried on more 
stealthily. The Society wants re-enforcements 
for this mission and more funds to carry it on. 


-»-eThe China Inland Mission has now sta- 
tions in eight provinces of the empire aad in 
Bhamo, Burmeh, as a basis for working in the 
Yunnan province. Its stations number 64. Of 
these 40 are in the Province of Cheh-Kiang, 
five in that of Kiang-si, five in that of Kiang- 
su, and seven in that of Gan-hwuy. The other 
stations are in the Hupeb, Kwel-chau, Si- 
ch’uen, and Shansi provinces. The first station, 
that at Ningpo, was established in 1857. In the 
decade following eight other stations were 
opened; im 1868, three more; in 1860, six; 
in’1870, ’71, '72, five; in 1878, ten ; in 1874, nine}; 
in 1875, seven; in 1876, four; in 1877, eight; 
and in 1878, two. There are sixty foreign mis- 
sionaries employed, and several new mission- 
aries are shortly to be sent out. There are 102 
native assistants, of whom 12 are pastors, 11 
preachers, and 39 evangelists. 

--+.The American Lutheran Mission iu India, 
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Guntur and Palnad there were 1,225 baptisms, 
of which 677 were of heathen adults and 460 of 
heathen children. 


School und College. - 


THoucH the San Francisco School-Board 
may not be wholly composed of men who are 
likely to astonish the world with bursts of in- 
telligence, as some recent acts have seemed to 
indicate, there are members in it quite as wise 
—and perhaps a little more so—as those in 
school-boards of cities here in the East. Ata 
recent meeting, the question of reducing 
teachers’ salaries came up for consideration, 
and this is the way the matter was presented : 
“The salary list,’? said one supervisor, 
“should be the last touched. All fresh 
economists make the mistake of cutting down 
sularies first. The school-teachers deserve all 
they receive.” Ata previous meeting of the 
Bourd of Education, one member said that a 
good mechanic got $4 per day, or $24 per week. 
A smart boy learns his trade in about three 
years. A school-teacher enters school at six 
years of age, and remains there until about 
eighteen, before he or she is qualified to teach, 
and then gete $95 per month. He did not be- 
lieve that a mechanic would wish to reduce a 
woman’s salary under these circumstances. 


....Oxford University, it is stated, is about 
to make a change in the number and times of 
its examinations. In all the Final Honor 
Schools, except that of Law, there will be only 
one annual examination. It is also rumored 
that the University will soon be asked to con- 
sider a scheme for affiliating with Oxford and 
Cambridge such local colleges as may be 
established in the large towns. The scheme 
provides that the University shall admit stu- 
dents from these colleges who have. reached a 
certain stage of proficiency, and to allow them, 
if they can, to take their degree after two, 
instead of three years’ residence. 


....The French minister of pubNe instruc- 
tion has laid before the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill restoring to the state the exclusive right to 
confer degrees, excluding from professorships 
any members of non-authorized religious socie- 
ties, depriving schoolmasters not belonging to 
establishments recognized as of public utiltty 
of exemption from military service, and so re- 
organizing the Superior Council of Public In- 
struction as to eliminate the clerical element, 
which has been predominant ever since 1850. 


....-Mr. Charles L. Jones, a wealthy soap 
manufacturer of Boston, who has just died, 
leaves to Harvard College $30,000, for the pur- 
pose of founding six scholarships; and the 
late Dr. Charles Ives, of New Haven, bequeaths 
$10,000 to Yale, for the support of poor students 
in any of the departments. 











....Tanetaro Megata, a Japanese student in 
Boston University, delivered the closing lec- 
ture before the Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, at Watertown, Mass., lately, on 
Japanese education. He is said to be a bril- 
liant scholar and a great favorite with his ac- 
quaintances in Boston. 

....The average income of schoolmasters in 
England in the voluntary schools is $585; of 
schoolmistresses, $335. The salaries of school- 
masters inthe Board schools are $585 ; of the 
schoolmistresses, $385. The total grant to 
elementary schools last year was $9,102,240. 


...-The new educational bill in the Belgian 
Chambers provides that for the future relig- 
fous instruction shall be imparted in the 
schools of that country by the ministers of the 
different denominations in person. 


...-It is still uncertain whether Mr. Ruskin 
will be a candidate for re-election to the Slade 
Professorship of Art at Oxford. It depends 
upon his fluctuating health. Many candidates 
have already sent in their names. 


....The trustees of Racine College, in Wis- 
consin, have resolved to appeal to the friends 
of the Rev. Dr. De Koven, their late warden, 
for not less than $150,000 toward the partial 
endowment of that institution. 


...-A.son of the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont has 
been winning many honors at Oxford lately. 
He is only nineteen years old and a member of 
Christ Church College. 


....A large monument will soon be erected 
in Baltimore to the memory of Johns Hopkins, 
the generous founder of the University which 
bears his name. 


...-The French commission appointed to 
examine the American school system report 
very approvingly in respect to the high schools, 


....The ancient University of Leyden still 
manages to hold its own, having now about 
thirty professors and nine hundred students. 


....» Women have recently been elected to the 
superintendency of schools in several New 
Hampshire towns. 








Ly the Spring the female fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of bonnet, 

With a maze of gimp and ribbons 
And a bunch of feathers on it. 


....-Governess (desirous of explaining the 
word “ enough”): ‘Now, suppose, Freddy, 
that you gave pussy all the milk she can lap, 
all the meat she can eat, and all the sweetcake 
she cares for, what will she have?” Freddy 
(with surprising alacrity): ‘‘ Kittens.” 


....“*Have you given electricity a trial for 
your complaint, madam ?” asked the minister, 
as he took tea with the old lady. ‘“Elec- 
tricity!” said she. ‘‘ Well, yes, IreckonI has. I 
was struck by lightning last summer and hove 
out of the window; but it didn’t seem to do 
me no sort of good.” 


.... A man in a church fair who had a fifty- 
ceut bowl of oyster stew suddenly rose, in ex- 
citement, and began to pull off his coat and 
vest. ‘‘ Why do you do that ?” asked the pious 
lady who took the fifty cents. ‘‘Why, great 
heavens!” he cried, ‘‘there is a little oyster 
away down in there, and I’m going to dive for 
it.” 


....“Sambo, human uatur’ am de same all 
froo. Dar’s mean whales, jis’ de same as dar’s 
mean Niggers.” ‘“‘ Wharfo’, Clem?” ‘ Well, 
take dat ar’ fish dat gulp Jonah. Dar was 
*fresbmente ’nuif in dat old man ter make a 
‘spectable lunch fo’ seberal whales; but dat 
one hog-fish preferred to cram hisself an’ git his 
stummick out o’ j’int, rudder’n ax in his frien’s 
and diwide. Now, ain’t dat pruff dat we’s all 
furnished wid de same instinc’s ?”” 


...-Mrs. Muriel took great interest in parish 
affairs. Last year she promised to assist in 
decorating the parish church. One illuminated 
text she thought would look well over the 
chancel screen, and she requested her husband 
to bring it from town. As might have been ex- 
pected, he forgot the text, and wired to his 
wife for particulars. To the surprise of all the 
telegraph clerks, this message came flashing 
over the wires: ‘‘ Unto usa child is born, nine 
feet long by two feet broad.” 


...-An exchange tells of an old farmer who, 
having caten an oyster stew for the first time, 
said: ‘‘ I liked the soup pretty well ; but I didn’t 
like them pollywogs.’’ That reminds us of the 
little story of the Hoosier who lunched with 
‘Old Hickory’ when he was President. Among 
other things, there were champagne and olives 
on the table, of which the guest partook freely. 
When the lunch was about ended, Mr. Hoosier 
remarked: ‘‘ Gineral, that’s mighty good cider; 
but your pickles |’’ 





....A gipsy man was.recently at confession 
one day, and while he was confessing he spied 
in the pocket of the monk’s habit a silver snuff- 
box, and stole it. ‘‘ Father,” he said, imme- 
diately, ‘‘I accuse myself of having stolen a 
silver snuff-box.’’ ‘‘Then, my son, you must 
certainly restore it.” ‘‘ Will you have it your- 
self, my father?’ “I? Certainly not, my 
son!” ‘The fact is,” proceeded the gipsy, 
“that I have offered it to the owner, and he 
has refused it.”” ‘Then you can keep it witha 
good conscience,’’ answered the father. 


.+.-TO THE SPELLING CLASS : 
Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell. 
Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell ; 
Or take some simple word, as Chilly, 
Or Gauger, orthe Garden Lily. 
To spell such words as Syllogism, 
And Lachrymose and Synchronism, 
And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 
Apocrypha and Celandine, 
Lactiferous and Cecity, 
Jejune and Homeopathy, 
Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 
Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque 

Is certainly no easy task. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamtschatka and Dispensary, 
Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 
Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 
Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer, 
And hosts of other words are found 
On English and on Classic ground. 
Thus Behring Straits and Michaelmas, 
Thermopyle, Cordilleras. 

Suite, Hemorrhage, Jalap, and Havana, 
Cinquefoil and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 
Are words some prime good spellers miss 
In Dictionary lands like this ; 

Nor need one think himself a Scroyle 
If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river, 

The Dnieper, Seine, or Guadalquiver. 


[April 17, 1879. 





THE ELEVENTH DAY. 


Tus third week of the trial of Dr. Talmage 
before the Brooklyn Presbytery, opened Mon- 
day, April 7th, with Mr. Hathaway on the stand, 
His examination was continued and closed. 
He testified in reference to certain rumors that 
were afloat about him when he returned from 
Princeton, at the close of 1876. These rumors 
alleged that he was greatly in debt, and that 
he left Brooklyn leaving his debts unsettled. 
He went to Mr. Talmage, who told him that 
the matter of his debts amounted to nothing; 
but there was some feeling against bim on 
account of the article which Dr. Van Dyke had 
written in The Presbyterian about the Taber- 
nacle. He then went before the Session, and 
denied that he had done anything dishonorable. 
His entire indebtedness amounted at that time 
to $180 or $200. Hehad diminished it by about 
$75 since. He had no difficulty with any of his 
creditors. 
* Mr. Hathaway’s cross-examination was be- 
gun by Mr. Millard. A letter written by wit- 
ness from Princeton was put in evidence. It 
contained the following sentences: “I want 
to keep track of all church fights. . . . I swal- 
low great chunks of theology every day. 1 
shall be so full of it that I shall ‘ bust,’ ifI don’t 
preach occasionally, to work it off.’’ 

Witness denied that he used his official posi- 
tion inthe Tabernacle to get credit in Brooklyn. 
Inu the matter of the charge against him re- 
ported to him by Dr. Van Dyke, he was in 
doubt whether to believe Van Dyke or Tal- 
mage; but is not in doubt now. Did not tell 
Captain Sloan that with the Session’s resolution 
be would ruin Dr. Talmage in three years. 

Q.—Did Dr. Talmage ever acknowledge to 
you at any other time that he had made false 
accusations against you? A,—He told me that 
he ought to have written me a letter and that 
he had no ill-will. 

ee you made statements to Dr. Van 
Dyke concerning Dr. Talmage and the Taber- 
nacle? A.—No, sir. 

.—Never? A.—Yes, I have. 

.— What were they? A.—He once told me 
that the mortgages on the church and the Lay 
College were so and so. I believed what he 
said to be true and I didn’tdenyit. Iadmitted 
that it was true. 

Q.—Didn’t you criticise the Session, and 
ch the whole slander to Major Corwin? 
A.—I think I said something of that kind. Be- 
fore that { had told Dr. Talmage that in Corwin 
he had a millstone about his neck. I told him 
to put that in his pipe and smoke it. 

.—Did you t that Dr. Talmage made 
false statements about the renting of the pews ? 
A,—He must have known it. 

Q.—Did you make any charge against him? 
A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Why not? A.—Because I was contam- 
inated by the influences around me. ([Senra- 
tion in the audience. } 

Q.—Is that all the answer you have to make? 
A.—I felt it was wrong; but I did not féel 
called upon to interfere. I was a young man. 

Some further questions were asked the wit 
ness respecting remarks of his to and about 
different persons. The Presbytery received a 
communication from the trustees of the Sec- 
ond Church, in which the court is sitting, ip 
which they say: ‘Our church property has 
beer abused and damaged by riotous crowds, 
who have broken some of the pews, have torn 
out some of the book-racks, have broken two of 
the pedals of the organ, have taken away some 
of our keys, and have written numerous scurri- 
lous and indecent things in hymn-books and on 
the backs of seats.” ‘They ask for protection 
against the further abuse and destruction of 
their property, and say that hereafter they will 
hold the Presbytery responsible for any dam- 
age. es 

THK TWELFTH DAY. 


The cross-examination of Mr. Hathaway was 
continued and concluded on Tuesday. In an- 
swer to questions, he said: 

If I could have had my say about it, this 
trouble between myself and Mr. Talmage 
would not have been brought up. In the 
Tabernacle I was first a Sunday-school teacher, 
president of the Young People’s Association, 
an elder, assistant secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, did pastoral work, and was assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. I hada 
percentage on the pew rentale—10 per cent. on 
tne first $10,000 and 15 per cent. on all over 
that. I was doing pastoral work ; but was not 
assistant pastor and was not a minister. I am 
now preaching in Jersey City. I was a student in 
the Lay College for about six weeks. There 
were some influences in the Tabernacle that 
were very contaminating. There were some 
persons there whose influence I considered bad. 
My percentage amounted to about $2,000 a 
year. That was my only means of support at 
that time. When I spoke to Dr. Talmage 
about going to Princeton, he said: ‘Ob! you're 
prepared well enough now. Wade right in up 
to yourchin. I'll get you a place.” It was 

Dr. Talmage’s pet idea to have the Tabernacle 
a free church, and he always opposed every 
other plan. Tlie application for pews was 80 
worded by the trustees as to dodge the ques 
tion of pew-rents. The people were not de 
ceived by what Dr. Talmage said; they cot 0 
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used to dealing in hyperbole that he did not | testified that, in connection with the Common 


know he lied. I can’t say whether Dr. Tal- 
mage knew he was telling falsehoods or not ; 
he’s put together so differently from any other 
man I ever knew. Hetold me once that when 
he was born he was an innovation, and that he 
had been an innovation ever since. 


THE THIRTEENTH DAY. 


On Wednesday Dr. Van Dyke was called to 
the stand, and first questioned concerning the 
letter written by him to the Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian, in which the affairs of the Tabernacle 
are spoken of. He testified that, his statements 
about the Tabernacle being questioned, he 
sought an interview with Dr. Talmage; in 
which, however, he did not get the facte and 
figures. He published a card withdrawing the 
statements, though he said he believed they 
were correct at the time. Dr. Talmage called 
on witness, and denounced the statements and 
asked who gave them. Dr. Van Dyke said they 
were matters of common notoriety, and some 
of the officers of the Tabernacle had given him 
information. Dr. Talmage asked if is was Mr. 
Hathaway. Witness said: No. Dr. Talmage 
said: ‘I once stated to Hathaway my un- 
derstanding of the matter. He made no an- 
swer and I took his silence for consent. Now, 
I will tell you something that you ought to 
know about Hathaway.” And he proceeded to 
state that Hathaway was a dishonest and un- 
truthful man, or words to that effect; that he 
had gone away from Brooklyn in debt all over 
the town; that the Tabernacle had had great 
difficulty and embarrassment in consequence of 
these debts; that Hathaway’s last year in the 
Tabernacle had nearly ruined it. Then he used 
some word about the funds, like misuse 
or misapply. Witness thought that he used 
the word defaulter; but, as he assured him that 
he did not, witness was not willing toswearthat 
he did. It conveyed to his mind the meaning by 
which the word defaulter is the generic descrip- 
tion. Q.—Did you believe what Dr. Talmage said 
about Hathaway? A.—I can’t say that I did. 
I was in great doubt and perplexity of mind. 
I was astonished and shocked at the statement. 
One thing that made me hesitate to believe it 
was this: Iasked Dr. Talmage, if this was so, 
why they sent him away to Princeton with so 
much éclat. And he replied that they were glad 
to get rid of him. Witness then described his 
interviews with Mr. Hathaway, at the last of 
which Dr. Talmage was present. Dr. Spear 
then began the cross-examination of Dr. Van 
Dyke, questioning him as to his connection 
with the preliminary proceedings of the pres- 
ent trial. He said Mr. Crosby came to bim 
frequently to inquire as to the law and usage of 
the Church. He was also interrogated about 
the letter to The Presbyterian. 

Q.—Did you not say to a member of this 
Presbytery that Dr. Talmage was a buffoon? 
A.—1 don't remember using any such language. 

Q.—Did you not say that Dr. ‘talmage was 
not fit to be in the Presbyterian Church, and 
that he ought to be got out of it? A.—I have 
no recollection of using this language. My 
opinion was that he had not the qualifications 
of a Presbyterian minister and that he was not 
in sympathy with our Church, and I may Lave 
expressed it. I never said that he ought to be 
e out of it. I may have said that he would 

e happier elsewhere. 

In reply to a question by Mr. McCullagh, Dr. 

Van Dyke stated that he had never advised 
Mr. Crosby to bring the matter before the Pres- 
bytery. 
Mr. Crosby, one of the prosecuting counsel, 
took the stand, and testified that until the time 
when he called Mr. Talmage’s attention to the 
rumors about him his relations to that clergy- 
man were very pleasant. Witness then gave 
the following testimony on the seventh specifi- 
cation: 

A = ago to-day I went to a meeting of 
the Presbytery at the Tabernacle. Dr. fal- 
mage met me in the aisle and invited me to 
have a conversation with him. He said that 
he had heard that I was going to bring up the 
Morgan affair. I said that I proposed to offer 
& resolution requesting the Presbytery to ap- 
— a committee to confer with hin in regard 

© the rumors which were afloat to his discredit. 
He objected strongly to this~action. I said 
that I considered it of great importance to the 
Welfare of the Church and the honor of the 
Presbytery. Finally, he said: ‘If you will let 
the matter drop, I will meet you and one or 
two other members of the Presbytery, and I 
can explain the whole matter so that the most 
pene ced person will be satisfied.” I remem- 

r that he mentioned Dr. Wells and Dr. Van 
Dyke. At last I let the matter drop, and said 
that I would consider his proposition. 

Q.—Did he say anything about the feeling 
of members of the Presbytery toward him? 
A.—Yes ; he said there was a good deal of feel- 
ing against him, and that many members of 
the Presbytery would be cm | too delighted to 
= the Tabernacle submerged. On the follow- 

& Monday I wrote him a letter declining his 
fone as I wished a public vindication. 
aan that I wished he could see his way clear 
2 oe the course I proposed. The next day 

A he day after, Dr. Talmage and Major Cor- 

Win called on me. Dr. Talmage demanded the 
names of the persons who had privately spoken 
against his veracity; and also the names of 
dest to whom I had repeated the slanders. I 
: ned to give him any names. He gave me 
Paper, signed by him, making this demand. 


THE FOURTEENTH DAY. 
M»-Crosby was recalled on Thursday, and 











Fame Committee, he had a conference with Dr. 
Talmage. The stenographic report of this con- 
ference, according to which the interview was 
conducted in the main by Mr. Crosby. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of it: 

“Mr. Talmage said that his recordin The 
Christian at Work matter was as clear as sun- 
light, and could be | eae by witnesses to be 
80 in ten minutes. His position was unpleasant, 
and he resolved to leave in June, 1876, At that 
time he wrote a valedictory ; but a prominent 
patron of the paper urged him to postpone his 
withdrawal until autumn. He agreed to give 
® month’s notice, and at that time gave four 
months’ notice. In October he m aD ar- 
rangement with The Advance; but it was not 
completed until the day when The Christian at 

Work went to press. evening he went to 
the office with a written valedictory, and took 
it to the room and had it inserted. He 
knew that he would have no other opportunity 
to publish a valedictory. He was not in the 
office two minutes and knew nothing of the 
advertisement of The Advance. In regard to 
the announcement that pews were assigned 
without reference to the dollar question, Mr. 
Talmage stated that he made such an announce- 
ment; but he added that every person was ex- 
pected to pay what he could. e urged them 
to pay by subscriptions. He knew of cases 
where persons had had the best seata, and only 
paid by what they put on the contribution- 
plate. The telegrams to his nephew, Mr. Tal- 
mage said, were sent in good faith, and he 
would do the same thing again in like circum- 
stances. The design was to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the congregation. If his nephew 
could not pay the amount, he was prepared to 
pay it himself. He did not know that he had 

ad any difficulty with Mr. Hathaway. The 
whole thing, he said, grew out of persecution. 
He had been — and nagged ; but never 
felt so peaceful about anything. As long as he 
continued to preach in way he would be as- 
saulted, and the pen oa J would have a trial 
every month if it undertook to stand as his 
sponsor. The devil would be stirred = the 
time, because he (Mr. Talmage) had stirred up 
the powers of darkness. There were two ways 
open to him when he was assaulted. One was 
to assault those who attacked him; and the 
other was Christ’s way—to answer not again. 
The only thing which hindered him in his work 
was the Brooklyn Presbytery. In the course of 
the conversation, Mr. Talmage said that there 
were no ministers in whom he had ter con- 
fidence than in Dr. Wells and Mr. McClelland, 
who were members of the committee. Mr. 
Talmage said that he believed Mr. Crosby to 
be hostile to him, because of his intensity in 
the matter of the rumors. Mr. Crosby denied 
that he had any personal animosity toward Mr. 
Talmage, and said that he had a righteous 
indignation in regard to the rumors.” 

Mr. Millard, in beginning the cross-examina- 
tion, said Mr. Crosby appeared in the case as 
complainant, prosecutor, and witness. The 
Book of Discipline warned them against receiv- 
ing a complaint from arash man. He proposed 
to show that Mr. Crosby was a rash and pugna- 
cious man. Before he had proceeded far this 
line of questioning was ruled out: 

Q.—Who drafted the — and specifica- 
tions against Dr. Talmage? A.—I did. 

Q.—Was there at that time any public rumor 
in reference to the fourth specification? A.— 
I think not. 

Q.—In regard to the sixth specification— 
about the organist? A.—I think there was. 

Q.—In regard to the seventh specification? 
A.—I don’t know that there was. 

Q.—Mr. Crosby, I want to ask you, upon your 
honor, if you do not regard that seventh specifi- 
cation as frivolous? A.—No, sir. I do not. 

Q.—Why did you feel so specially zealous 
about bringing this matter before the Presby- 
tery? A.—I had felt the criticism of ministers 
and laymen of other denominations, who said 
that the Presbytery was recreant to its duty, 
— I thought that some one ought to initiate 
action. 

Q.—Did you not tell a gentleman on the 
Hudson River Railroad, last summer, that Dr. 
Talmage was a liar and a scoundrel? A.—I 
have no recollection of saying so. 

Q.—Have you not said since January 1st that 
So intended to drive Dr. Talmage out of the 

resbyterian Church, or out of Brooklyn, or 
out of the Brooklyn Presbytery, or words to that 
effect? A.—No, sir. 

The Rev. J. Milton Greene was next called. 
He testified to an interview with Dr. Talmage, 
in which he urged him to take steps to have 
the rumors against him investigated ; but Dr. 
Talmage declined and said it would injure him 
and his work. Mr. J. R. Morris and Mr. I. B. 
Leverick testified in regard to the action of Dr. 
Talmage in reference to re-engaging the organ- 
ist. No more witnesses being ready, the prose- 
cution rested its case. The defense agreed to 
admit that Dr. Talmage had paid $25 to E. 8. 
Dodge, the printer of the Christian at Work, 
to have the presses run so as to get off the 
edition containing his valedictory. The Presby- 
tery then adjourned till Monday. 





Tue Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land has received in a very cordial manner the 
communication authorized by the Assembly of 
the Established Church looking toward the 
union of Presbyterianism. The Free Church 
Committee admit that union is a very desirable 
object; but they say that “a reunion of the 
churches in connection with state endowments 
cannot be accomplished {m a satisfactory man- 


ner.” ‘In the course of her history,” they 
add, ‘‘ the Free Church of Scotland has suc- 
cessfully carried out more than one reunio! 

and would gladly aim at others. She has also h 

the satisfaction of entering into beneficial co- 
operation with various other Churches, and she 
cordially reciprocates the Sine .cnetnass 
of the Established Church in the direction of a 
the advantages resulting 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 

» Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


‘HEBREW SYNTAX.* 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D. D., LL. D. 





Tus translator and publishers have done 
an eminent service to Hebrew scholarship 
in putting this work into English. Ewald 
has long been confessed to hold the same 
easy supremacy amongst Hebrew gramma- 
rians as Gesenius among lexicographers. 
Oehler does not state it too strongly when 
he says that ‘‘the study of Ewald’s Gram- 
mar is indispensable to him who would gain 
a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, and it is 
especially so to every teacher of this lan- 
guage.” A new era in the treatment of 
Hebrew grammar dates from the issue of its 
first edition, in 1827, when its author was 
but 24 years old, the year of his appoint- 
ment as extraordinary professor in the 
university of his native town of Gittingen. 
A copy of this now lies before me, having 
on its fly-leaf the familiar autograph of 
‘Charles Hodge,” who was then pursuing 
studies in Germany with reference to the 
professorship into which he had shortly be- 
fore been inducted in Princeton. No one 
can examine this early volume or compare 
it with other grammars of the time, and 
especially with that which outranked them 
all, the ‘‘ Lehrgebiiude ” of Gesenius, issued 
ten years before, without seeing that it was, 
in German phrase, bahnbrechend and 
epochemachend, such was the originality of 
its methods and such its profound and 
masterly elucidations beyond all that had 
been previously attempted or accomplished. 
In the successive editions through which it 
has since passed it has, of course, been 
vastly improved, as well as enlarged, until 
the eighth and last, in 1870, which contains 
the perfected results of his life-long studies, 
appearing, as it did, soon after the venerable 
but pugnacious professor had been, for 
political reasons, excluded from the chair 
which he had so long adorned. 

No man of letters ever was more utterly 
impatient of authority, more regardless of 
received opinions, or more confident of his 
own. With a herculean capacity for work 
and an uncommon genius for construction, 
as well as for acquisition, with marvelous 
sagacity and never-failing self-reliance, he 
hewed out new paths through the most per- 
plexed and difficult subjects, and left the 
marks of his controlling mind upon every- 
thing to which he addressed himself. 

His maiden publication, in 1823, while 
still a student in the University, was his 
“ Composition der Genesis,” in which he 
made a vigorous onslaught upon the Docu- 
mentary and Fragmentary Hypotheses, 
which were then all the rage, and contribu- 
ted not alittle totheir overthrow. His own 
complex hypothesis, subsequently devised 
and made the basis of his investigations into 
Old Testament history, is a marvelous speci- 
men of elaborate ingenuity and has largely 
given shape to speculation since on the part 
of the divisive school of critics. His decis- 
ions, however, being largely based on intan- 
gible and purely subjective considerations, 
could not be expected to control other inde- 
pendent thinkers, each of whom dissects at 
will and reconstructs after his owngfashion, 
the possibilities on this style of criticism 
being as endless as the combinations of the 
kaleidoscope. Another juvenile production 
—his ‘‘Commentary on the Song of Solo- 
mon,” in 1826—has been similarly influen- 
tial, by giving new plausibility and currency 
to the theory of the dramatic constitution 
of the Canticles and to the ingenious but 
unfounded hypothesis of a shepherd lover 
distinct from King Solomon. 

Ewald’s supercilious disregard of old 
opinions and his facile intrepidity in theo- 
rizing anew, which has thus seriously im- 
paired the trustworthiness of his labors as a 
critic and a commentator, notwithstanding 
their signal and acknowledged ability, has 
rather contributed to his peerless eminence 
as an Oriental philologist and grammarian. 
The representation often made that the 
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grammar of Gesenius was wholly empirical, 
and that the truly rational and philosoph- 
ical treatment of the Hebrew began with 
Ewald, is not altogether just to the former. 
And yet it is, doubtless, true that the great 
merit of Ewald consists in his having more 
clearly than any of his predecessors traced 
the phenomena of this venerable language 
to their origin in Hebrew modes of thought 
and organs of speech. He is more success- 
ful in placing himself im the position of 
those who used the language, adopting their 
point of view and measuring all by their 
standard, and thus showing how their con- 
ceptions and ideas come naturally to express 
themselves in these spoken forms. He was 
thus enabled to detect the formative princi- 
ples which guided in the production or se- 
lection of the various modes of speech, and 
to explain the genesis of these outward 
forms, instead of resting in a bare compar- 
ison of them with similar forms exist- 
ing elsewhere. This gives a simplicity and 
evidence to grammatical science not other- 
wise attainable, by detecting the common 
root out of which spring such outwardly 
dissimilar and endlessly various growth, by 
leading to a juster and more rational classi- 
fication, and by associating effects directly 
with their proper causes. 

The paucity of inflections in the Hebrew 
and the simplicity of its sentences might 
lead one to suppose that it could have but 
little syntax; that it could have no occasion 
for more than a few obvious rules. The 
very existence of such a volume as this, 
containing nearly 300 octavo pages on the 
subject, may of itself be suggestive on this 
point. The Hebrew lacks, indeed, the nu- 
merous case endings and the multiplied 
tense and modal forms of the Greek and 
Latin, and the variety of conjunctions by 
which they build up their large and com- 
plicated periods. The materials within its 
reach for the expression of relations are few 
and simple. Its verbs have but two tenses, 
covering respectively the entire domain of 
the past or of the future, and a slight 
change in certain forms of one of these 
tenses is the only approach to an indication 
of modal distinctions. Nevertheless, this 
language did actually serve the purpose of 
the interchange of thought; and it must 
have been found adequate to this end. It 
must in some way have accomplished it by 
such facilities as it had at command. The 
problem of the grammarian is to ascertain 
how this was actually done. 

One of its sister languages, the Syriac, 
unfolding itself under a literary activity be- 
gotten of Greek influence, sought to relieve 
its own poverty by the adoption of numer- 
ous Greek particles. Its southernmost sis- 
ter, the Ethiopic, under a like impulse from 
without, swelled the number of its particles 
by development from native roots. The 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, neither. ad- 
mitting such foreign accessions nor sub- 
jected to any considerable extent to non- 
Semitic influences, restricted itself to genu- 
ine Semitic methods, and made these serve 
its ends. It does not, indeed, reach the 
sharp logical precision and exactness of 
Indo-European tongues: It leaves more to 
the fancy or imagination of the hearer, who 
is expected to expound to himself relations 
which are suggested, rather than fully and 
articulately set forth. It is not so much the 
language of minute delineation, in which 
the thought is exhibited in all its details, as 
that of strong and vivid impression, in 
which the main particulars are clearly 
sketched, in outline at least, without being 
burdened with subordinate and _ lesser 
strokes, which constitute the mere filling up. 
Now, it is not only extremely interesting, 
but to the interpreter extremely important, 
to discover how ski!lfully the Hebrew avails 
itself of those means of expression which 
are native to it, and how it manages to indi- 
cate by its own simple methods those multi- 
tudinous relations of thought for which 
other tongues employ a much more elabor- 
ate and complicated mechanism. It is as- 
tonishing what can be and has been accom- 
plished by the mere position of words, the 
juxtaposition of clauses, and like simple ex- 
pedients, or by the peculiar and multifari- 
ous use of its two sole tenses. 

Nothing, in fact, seems more hopelessly 
chaotic than the use of the Hebrew tenses 
until the principle of their employment is 
apprehended. They often seem to stand in 
direct opposition to their proper and 
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legitimate ¢ense. And they often seem to 
be indiscriminately used, mingled promis- 
cuously together in the same paragraph in 
perplexing intricacy. And yet, when the 
puzzle is once solved, all is seen to be har- 
monious‘and-true to nature; while a graphic 
vividness, which is altogether peculiar, ts 
thereby imparted to Hebrew desc: iption. 
In developing the true genius of this 
sacred tongue, unfolding to view its inner 
mechanism, exhibiting its laws and , 
methods, fts-richness and its limitations, its 
capabilities and its deficiencies, no one has 
done so much as Ewald. And no one else 
has done so-much as he to render it possible 
to read it onee more with the full apprecia- 
tion of these who used it as their mother 
tongue, regaining their delicate sense of its 
nice distinctions and fine shades of thought 
and catching those subtle modulations of 
the soul which ripple through its words. 
While we thus attribute to Fwald the 
exalted rank to which he is justly entitled, 
we cannot claim that his work is wholly 
free from minor blemishes. A too scrupu- 
lous adherence to the strictly philosophical 
order, to the disregard of the necessities of 
learners, has led him not infrequently into 
an arrangement by no means lucid, and has 
been felt even in Germany to render his 
text-books too obscure for the class-room. 
A devoted admirer, Dilimann, who has un- 
fortunately modeled his Ethiopic grammar 
too strictly after Ewald’s method, speaks of 
his style as ‘‘somewhat inflated,” and adds: 
‘‘In the art of expressing his thoughts 
sharply and briefly he was more or less 
deficient; even in the statement of his 
premises perfect clearness is often lacking.” 
One of his most serious imperfections is 
that he fails to give clear, sharp definitions, 
and precise rules, succinctly stated; so that 
the student, baffled and bewildered by the 
very profusion of the details presented, 
finds it difficult to arrive at a distinct com- 
prehension of the exact purport of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Perhaps, too, an 
overaffectation of originality, and an appar- 
ent determination never to agee with 
Gesenius where hetan possibly differ from 
him, has sometimes led him to discard 
what he might better have retained. 
Occasionally, too, he would seem to be mis- 
led by his very acumen into the ingenious dis- 
eovery of what does not exist. I may in- 
stance, by way of illustration, what he says 
(p. 15) of the precative preterite, and (p. 288) 
of var, as introducing an oath, both of 
which he has imported from the Arabic, 
where they really are found. Neither of 





them exists in Hebrew. All the passages 
which he adduces in evidence require or 
admit a different explanation. On p. 212 
one can hardly help suspecting that he has 
been misled by a German idiom into 
rendering ‘33% “wx by der ich. The He- 


brew, like the English, requires the inverted 
order—ZJ trho. 


A marked and valuable feature of Ewald's 
grammar is his copious citation of illustrated 
passages from the Old Testament. In this 
volume of syntax alone there are nearly 
4,500 such references. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect absolute typographical 
accuracy in such a multitude of citations; 
and yet, considering their great importance, 
it would have been well if they conld have 
been verified by the translator, that erroneous 
citations in the original might not be re- 
produced without correction, as on p. 2138, 
where Ps. vii, 6 should be vii, 16;and p. 239, 
where II Sam. xiii, 18 should be xviii, 18. 
Here, then, are 4,500 passages in respect to 
the syntax of which some remark of greater 
or less consequence is made. And it is to 
that extent equivalent toa grammatical com- 
mentary and concordance. The student 
may often find that he cannot concur in 
the opinion expressed or the explanation 
given of particular passages. The general 
rule may be unquestionable; and yet it may 
not be clear that every passage quoted is 
properly to be classed under it. Neverthe- 
less, even in these cases it is interesting to 
know the opinion of so eminent a scholar; 
and a suggestion may be fruitful of thought 
and of inquiry, though there may be, after 
all, good reason for not ucoepting it. If the 
student of language who aspires to be any- 
thing more than a mere retailer of the dicta 
of others should make it his motto “ultra 
lerica sapere,” and not only inspect the mean- 
ings assigned to words in the dictionary, but 
the reasons on which they are based, he 





should also adopt.¢ like ,ettitude toward his 
grammar. And here the numerous passages 
cited put it within the power of the student 
tomake out the usage of the language for 
himself, and reach an independent judgment’ 


upon the facts which are spread before him’ 
bearing upon the case and influential in its: 


decision. 

These grammatical questions involve ques- 
tions of interpretation of greater or less im- 
portance. To illustrate briefly, reference 
may be made to the case of the omitted rela- 
tive, which occurs more extensively in 
Hebrew than in English. Thus the applica- 
tion of Isa. 48,14 and the following verse 
will be determined in one way or in an- 
other, according as we assume that the rela- 
tive has been omitted or not. If we read 
“The Lord hath loved him; he will do his 
pleasure upon Babylon,” the verse speaks of 
God’s love for Israel, and the punishment 
which he will in consequence inflict upon 
their oppressors. If we read, with Ewald 
(p. 218), ‘he whom Jahve loves performs 
his pleasure upon Babylon,” the verse 
speaks of Cyrus and his conquests. So, in 
immediate sequence, if we read with Ewald 
Isa. xIviii, 21, ‘those thirsted not whom he 
led through deserts,” the subject is defined 
in the relative clause and the reference is 
directly and unambiguously to the march of 
Israel through the wilderness in the days of 
Moses. If we translate ‘‘they thirsted not 
when he led them through the deserts,” the 
subject must be drawn from the preceding 
verse, and will be Israel returning from 
Babylon. The last clause of Ps. xxii, 29 is, 
in the Authorized Version, ‘‘ and none can 
keep alive his own soul”; a statement whose 
connection with what precedes or follows is 
by no means obvious. If we supply the 
relative, however, it is at once linked in the 
closest manner with what precedes, asa fresh 
particular in the universal recognition of 
God's sovereign sway. ‘‘All they that go 
down to the dust shall bow before him, and 
he that kept not alive his own soul.” 

So on p. 215 Ewald, after the analogy of 
Hos. i, 1, and in consequence of the absence 
of the article in the initial word, proposes 
to supply the relative in Gen. ii, notwith- 
standing the complicated and parenthetical 
sentence, which thence ensues at the very 
opening of. the book, and in a chapter 
specially characterized by simplicity and 
majesty of style. He reads: ‘At the be- 
ginning when God created the heaven and 
the earth (now the earth was without form 
and void, ete., etc.), then God said, Let 
there be light.” ‘‘ The beginning” will then 
mean not the initial point of all earthly 
existence; but the first act in the work of 
creation. And the first verse will not be 
regarded asa summary declaration that at 
the outset of all things God brought the 
universe into being—a declaration which is 
then unfolded in detail in the rest of the 
chapter; but the first verse will be only 
the opening clause of the sentence continued 
in verse 3. With no announcement of his 
general theme, the writer is supposed to be- 
gin by saying that the first act in God's cre- 
ation of the world was the production of 
light, the earth having been prior to this a 
chaos. 

Princeton, N. J. 





Ir is not greatly to our credit that for so 
long a time we have been compelled to go to 
the German “Bibie Atlas’’ of Menke for a 
good set“of maps and charts, in small compass, 
to flustrate the Bible and to help us in the 
study of sacred geography. Case's Bible Allas 
(O. D. Case & Co., Hartford) appears to be in- 
tended to supply the deficiency, being a collec- 
tion of handy maps, coverivs Scripture grounds 
and professedly addressing all students and 
readers of the Bible. And yet how far this 
attempt falls short of Menke may be seen from 
the comparison merely in number of maps and 
plans—Menke embracing eighty-eight, and this 
new one about twenty. Though bearing the 
name and title of Case & Co., the Atlas is 
really one of the Johnstons’, of Edinburgh, and 
is made up from English sources and work to 
date. As such it is the best compendium of 
its sort ; though all it lays down is by no means 
to be relied upon. For example, on Map V 
Zoar is plaeed upon the top of Pisgah, after 
the preposterous notion of Dr. Tristram; 
Zareth Shahar fs set down on the eastern shore 
of the-Dead Sea, south of the Zargd Main— 
most absurdly, after the same authority; and 
Eédrei is carried away northward to the borders 
of the Lejah at Hdhraa, after the equally unre- 
liable Dr. J. L. Porter. ‘Even’ such a matter as 
the level of the Lake of Gennesaret is not 
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653 feet below the Mediterranean, whereas it 
is now nearly two years since the Palestine 
Exploration Fund announced the result of its 
leveling across the country to show an actual 
depression of 682.5 feet. Nor do we like to eee 
the Horns of Hattin set down as the ‘Site of 
the Sermon. on the Mount,’’ which may be very 
good tradition; but. is a. spot. quite too remote 
from the lake to be the mountain our Lord re- 
sorted to on account of the multitudes, whom 
he could not.speak to from the ship or on the 
shore. 80, too, Tarichea was not Kerak, at the 
southern end of the lake; but must-have been 
some point north of Tiberias. But such 
improvements would be few emong the great 
multitude of places. The maps arewell drawn, 
the names clear, the colors pleasant, and we 
heartily wish this little work might be consulted 
by every scholar in our Sunday-schools, to a 
clearer understanding of biblical geography. 


.... Harper's Half-Hour Series : Modern Period 
of English Literature, by Eugene Lawrence. 
Modern France, by George M. Towle. Afghan- 
istan, by A. G. Constable. The Poems of Oliver 
Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer and The 
Good-Natured Man, by the same. (Harper & 
Brothers.) Mr. Lawrence’s epitomes in this 
series have all been carefully prepared, and his 
last little volume, which completes the set, will 
be found serviceable by every one who has. not 
had time or opportunity to acquaint himeelf 
with the outline of English literary history 
from Cowper to the present day. Though bis 
statements are not always in strict accordance 
with the established opinions; yet, in the main, 
they represent what the majority have deter- 
mined. When Mr. Lawrence tells us, however, 
that Goldsmith’s genius still stands so high 
that he is quite alone in the province of the 
novelist, there is chance for doubt about his 
pointing out just the right way to the inex- 
perienced reader; or when he classes Carlyle 
and Thackeray as representing modern lec- 
turers. Carlyle’s half-dozen lectures in London 
were by no means a success nor attended by 
the crowds we are here told of. And why not 
mention Hazlitt, Coleridge, or three or four 
others in preference to Thackeray ?———~Mr. 
Towle gives a clear and succinct account 
of the course of the French Empire and 
Republic the past. twelve years, and ovfers in- 
formation that the majority of people need to 
make intelligent the foreign dispatches of the 
morning papers. As much might be said also 
of Mr. Constable's sketch of Afghanstan and its 
relations to Engiand and Russia, in connection 
with the war now waging. It can be read inan 
hour.———Goldsmith’s poems have been pub- 
lisbed in so many forme during the last two 
or three years that the rising generation cannot 
miss becoming quite as familiar with them. as 
the present one is through the school-readers. 
But the poems are of a kind that will bear re- 
Printing a great many times, and they make a 
very fitting companion volume to the others 
of this series. 


..«s There is scarcely a spot on earth that has 
a local habitation and a name that bas not at 
some time or another found a poet to celebrate 
it. Mr. Longfellow began a year or two since 
to collect ‘‘ Poems of Places,"’ and his researches 
have already filled a smal) library, which is not 
yet complete, though it bas reached a quarter 
of a hundred volumes. JHe has exhausted 
Europe and Asia, and has now come to Amer- 
ica, the first installment of which, consisting of 
two volumes (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), is 
devoted to New England. The poets of the 
world are laid under contribution for the open- 
ing section, which is devoted to the Continent ; 
after which the poets of New England display 
their love of their native land in some hundreds 
of memorial poems, which are grouped alpha- 
beticatly, beginning with Abington, Mass., and 
ending with York, Maine. Every American 
poet of note, and some of no note, are repre- 
sented here and frequently at their best. It is 
curious to ran through the contents and to see 
what they have written, and to localize poems 
which have hitherto had no known foundation 
in fact. It was at Beverly, Mass., for instance, 
that Miss Larcom saw Hannah binding shoes, 
and at Black Island, Rhode Island, that the 
hero of Dana's “ Buccaneer” led his godless 
life. 


.... Coward Conscience, by Fredrick W. Robin- 
son, and Quaker Cousins, by Agnes Mecdonald, 
are two more of the‘‘ Franklin Square Library Se- 
ries." Mr. Robinson usually produces very good 
work of the semi-sensational kind; and this, 
his latest, which is woven around the criminal 
weakness of an old baronet, whose conscience 
keeps him from turning out a complete villain, 
is pleasantly written and not without interest. 
Mrs. Maecdonald’s story turns more on the de- 
velopment of character im an austere Quaker 
family, living in an English manufacturing vil- 
lage, than in stimulating excitement. through 
the unfolding of a plot, and one or two of her 
characters are carefu) studies. 


.... Mrs: Oharies, the author of ‘the ““Chron- 
icles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,”’ has 





brought down to date, the figure given being 
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written for young readers the story of the Maid: 
of Orleans under the title of Joan the Maid. 
She has chosen to relate it through the narra- 
tives of three characters who lived in England 
when all the exciting events of the wars. 
between Henry VI and the French Charles VII 
were taking place; and the whole is given a 
stirring and dramatic movement which is sure: 
to make the Maid quite real in the story, 
though she be sometimes shadowy in history. 
The book is characterized also by this author s 


excellent style for young people. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 


-++eThe authors of the Hampton Tracts, 
“The Health Laws of Moses” and ‘‘ Prevent- 
able Diseases” (GQ. P. Putnam’s Sons), which 
were recently noticed in Tae INDEPENDENT, 
desire to say, in contradiction to an inference 
expressed by the reviewer, that the tracts were 
submitted, before publication, to a special com- 
mittee of the American Social Science Asgo- 
ciation and approved. 


...-A. Williams & Co., Boston, have published 
a Map of Boston—of Old Boston as it was in the 
last century, contajning all the old landmarke, 
which old residents will be glad to know about. 
The map will be very useful to students of our 
early history. 
— EES 


LITERARY NEWS. 





Pror. Ruys’s “ Lectures on Welsh Philology” ° 


have reached a second edition. 


Mr. Gladstone’s lecture on ‘“‘Dean Hook” isto. 


be published, we understand, by Mr. Lentley. 


A new novel, entitled ‘‘ Basildon,” by Mrs. . 
A. W. Hunt, will shortly be published by: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


Mesers. C. Kegan Paul & Co. are about to: 
issue ‘‘Travels with a Donkey in the: 
Cevennes,’’ by Louis Stevenson. 


Macmillan & Co will publish in Maya vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Public Addresses” by John Bright, 
not including parliamentary speeches. 


An introductory essay on the Philosophy of 
History, by Dean Stanley, has been promised 
for Volume V of ‘‘The Hundred Greatest 
Men.”’ 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. are preparing 
for publication ‘The History of the Adminis- 
tration of John De Witt, Grand Pensfonary of 
Holland,” by James Geddes. 


Mr. Ross, an American missionary, has. pub- 
lished at Shanghai a useful Corean Reader. 
This is the first book which supplies sentences 
of any Jength in that language. 

Charles H. Eden has in press with Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. a novel entitled “‘ Ula, in 
Veldt and Laager,” of which the plot is en- 
tirely, laid among the Zulus, with whom the 
autbor has lived. 


Prince Metternich’s “ Autobiography” will 
be published simultaneously in Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Mr. Bentley is the English 
publisher, M. Braumiller the Austrian, and M. 
Pion the French. 


M. Aymonicr, the representative of the 
French Protectorate in Cambodia, has for- 
warded to the Royal Asiatic Society a copy of 
his “‘ Dictionnaire Kluner-Frangais,”’ published 
by himself at Saigon. He is almost the only 
scholar acquainted with the Cambojan lan- 
guage. 

Jesse Haney & Co. propose to experiment’ 
with the English custom of publishing a novel 
in parte, in the case of anew story by W. F. 
Washburne, the author of “ Fair Harvard " and 
ofarecent volume of poems. The title is “‘ The 
Unknown City and the story one of New York 
in the present day. It will be issued in octavo 
parts, of 28 pages each. 


We are very glad to see that S. E. Cassino; 
Salem, Mass., announces that be will resume 
the publication, which had been suspended, of 
“The Wild Flowers of America,” illustrated 
by Isaac Sprague, text by Prof. George F. 
Goodall. Twenty-five parts are promised, each 
containing two colored plates and twelve to six- 
teen pages of text. These may be expected t» 
be the finest drawings of flowers ever published. 
The two parts already issued were simply ad- 
mirable in drawing and color. 


The changes undergone in the administration 
of the law military during the past ten years 
bave been numerous and in mapy instances of * 
radical character. Benét’s and DeHart’s works 
have, therefore, become obsolete to & great ex- 
tent, and, to fill their place, St. Rollin A. Ives, 
assistant professor of law in the United States 
Military Academy, has prepared. and D. Van 
Nostrand has just ready 8 new text-book on 
this important subject. Prof. Lieber, of the 
United States Military Academy, contributes 
an important preface, giving the raison dare 
of the work, with some historical dats ae 
ing military law in thie country. It has 
adopted by the authorities at Washington 
the text-book for use in the army. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 
A PENINSULAR CANAAN. By Howarp Pris. 
With Pighteen Illustrations. 
THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. By G.P. Larmor. 
With Twenty-five MMustrations. 
THE LIFE OF SONG. Ry R. H. Sropparp. 
BERG UND THAL. SKETCHES IN TYROL.—IIL By 


Gonos FE. Wanina, Jr. 
With Thirteen [Mustrations. 
THE PIANO ANP ITS ANTECEDENTS. By Junius 
Wucox. 
With Thirteen TMustrations. 


SERENADE IN_THE TROPICS. A Poem. By WiLL 
ALLACE HARNK 


Ao. Eng &c 














STRATFORD-UPON -AVON. By WILLIAM WINTER. 
With Twenty-two Mlustrations. 
LORD ALLEN’S DAUGHTER. A Story. By Mrs. 
E. W. Latimer, 
With Two INustrations. 


BEN AZIM’S CREED. A Porm. By FANNtE R. Ronin. 
BON. 


MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. Ry E. P. Warppre. 
MISS MAY. A Story. By Arice Perry. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Novet. By Dinan Mo. 
Lock-CRaIK. 
With Three Illustrations. 


THE RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. sins 
4 K. By Witims 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
With Two futretione = 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1879. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year................ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ~~ "WY Gbedidesedscees 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, D6 psddecdvecinidé 400 
The THREE publications, one year................. 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... abs UNidemiehenibansecsnee 700 
six Ae, OME YOAF...........cceecececeeeees 20 00 
Now, Xork. 











THE MODEL PRAYED. 


By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN, D. D., 
Author of “The Creative Week.” 


12mo. Cloth. 201 pages..... Price, $1.25. 





From the Churchman, 


“We have already a large number of volumes con- 
taining expositions of the Lord's Prayer. The present 
work is, nevertheless, a rich contribution to that par- 
ticular field of exegesis. The author goes down to the 
root of the subject and discloses truths which, we 
fear, are too seldom recognized even by those who 
habitually use this matchless form of devotion. For 
the Lord’s Prayer is full of doctrine. It is a sort of 
creed, and of all the words which came from the 
Master's lips few are more significant than these. We 
cannot pretend to give even an outline of the author's 
xplanations and teach ings. The volume cannot be 
appreciated except by those who go through it from 
beginning toend. We have never met with a work 
on the subject which more nearly meets what the 
truth demands. . . . What we especially commend 
is the breadth of view which the author takes. No 
one can enter into such a study as this without finding 
that the Lord’s Prayer contains vastly more meaning 
than ordinary Christians are accustomed to see tn ft.” 


From the N. Y, Examiner and Chronicle. 

“ Dr. Boardman has brought to his task that wide 
and accurate and tasteful learning for which he is 
distinguished and that felicitous power of using and 
making langyage which imparts to his writings a fas- 
cination as rare as it is exquisite. He has brought to 
his task more than this—the power of analysis, by 
which he has penetrated the deeper and more hidden 
meaning of the prayer, so that the book b ina 
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strong sense a book of devotion. It is not possible 
that it should not be widely read; and wherever read 
it will bring comfort, help, and delight.” 
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to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
price. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN MAPS. 


TAUNTON’S 


New York City Guide, Map, and 
Directory. 


New Edition for 1879 will be issued in s few days. 


This map {s printed on the best linen board paper, 
in Four Colors, handsomely bound fn limp cloth, with 
directory of streets and prominent places. 


2” Bingle Copies, 25 cents. Discount to the trade. 
8. D. L. TAUNTON, 
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Latest Things in Music! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night ?” 


Song and Chorus, with Piano accom 
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Hymn Service. 
115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday-school. 
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Gospel Hymns No. 3. 


With Muse, 900 7 per 100; 85 Cents by mail. 
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Easter Annual No. 3. 
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"FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—hbalf a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). Avcut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 

WE noticed the year-books of the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Methodist, and the 
Episcopal churches in our number for 
March 27th. If, in addition to these, we 
except the Catholic, the Presbyterian, and 
the Reformed (Dutch) annuals, we shall 
have nothing left in our list which aspires 
to the dignity and importance of a year- 
book. Many of the less prominent denom- 
inations issue annual publications, giving 
generally a ministerial list, some statistics, 
and a sort of church directory. These 
almanacs do not contain any record of the 
year in church-work, such as the Presby- 
terian books give in the proceedings of the 
General Assembly, which always include 
reports from the benevolent societies. In 
most cases the doings of conferences are 
printed in a separate publication; for every 
denomination preserves in type, in some 
form, its legislative enactments, its de- 
cisions, etc. 

For the Lutheran Communion there are 
published no less than six almanacs, all of 
which represent all the general Lutheran 
bodies in their contents, save one—a new 
venture last year at Baltimore, published 
for the Synodical Conference, which in a 
few years has become the largest of the four 
general bodies. The [utheran Almanac, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, is twenty-nine years 
old. Itis in pamphlet form, as are also all 
the others, consisting of only about 50 pages. 
About 15 of these are devoted to astronom- 
ical intelligence. Not quite two pages are 
given to statisties, which are by synods. 
The synods are arranged under five divisions 
—viz., the General Synod, the General 
Council, the General Synod (South), the 
Synodical Conference, and Independent 
Synods. Twenty-three are in the first, ten 
in the second, five in the third, and seven in 
the fifth division, and twelve are independ- 
ent synods. The list of independent synods 
is very variable. Every year some of them 
attach themselves to the general bodies, ac- 
cording to their preference, and about as 
many withdraw from these general bodies 
and become independent. The largest of 
these independent synods contains 17,966 
communicants; the smallest, 895. The 
latter has only 6 ministers and 9 churches. 
A list of Lutheran periodicals shows that 
there are 24 published in English, 82 in 
German, 9 in Norwegian, 8 in Swedish, 8 in 
Danish, and 1 in Icelandic—in all, includ- 
ing 6 almanacs, 77 publications. Of these 
18 are weekly, 15 semi-monthly, 39 monthly, 
8 quarterly, and 6 yearly. <A pretty large 
body of periodical literature, one would say. 
There are seventeen theological seminaries, 
with 45 instructors and 834 students; 
seventeen colleges, with upward of 1,800 
students; twenty academies; and ten female 
seminaries, There are also 6 mission so- 
cieties, 1 educational and 6 other benevolent 
societies. There are, besides, seventeen 
homes and asylums for orphans, two infirm- 
aries, asylum for aged pastors, three hos- 
pitals, seven missions for immigrants, and a 
mission for seamen. A new feature of this 
Almanac is a list of parishes by states, as 
well asa ministerial register. The Luther- 

ische Kalendar is published at Allen- 
town, Penn., and is one of three German 
Lutheran almanacs. Each page of its cal- 
endar is accompanied by a page of religious 
reading-matter. It gives a ministerial list 
and tables of statistics, in nearly the same 
form as the Lutheran Almanac ; and lists of 
the educational institutions and Church pub- 
lications complete its contents. The Church 
Almanac isa Philadelphia publication. It 
is made up on the same plan asthe Allen- 
town Kalendar, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Almanac, Baltimore, now in its second year, 
represents only the Synodical Conference. In 
its general plan it does not differ from the 
others. In statistics these almanacs do not 
agree, as we showed some time ago—the 
discrepancies being very large. There is an 
excellent opportunity for some enterprising 
Lutheran publisher to make a year-book for 
his denomination that shall give an account 
of everything of general importance done 
in the communion during the year, together 
with statistics more in detail. 

The Almanac of the Reformed Church in 
the United States (German), Dayton, 0., 
greatly resembles in appearance the Luth- 
eran almanacs, It gives an outline of the 
history of the Church, of its system, a list 














of its theological seminaries (5) and of: its 
colleges (7). There are eleven periodicals 
published for the Church, four of which 
are in German. Three only are weekly. 
The Church, as appears from the table of 
statistics, has 45 classes, 710 ministers, 1,369 
congregations, 147,788 members, and 89,982 
scholars in Sunday-schools. It is a growing 
body, having almost doubled its strength 
in twenty years. A star affixed to the 


4 names in the ministerial list shows that 400, 


or more than half of the ministers, preach 
in the German language. 

The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ is a Methodistic body, whose founder, 
Otterbein, was connected with the Reformed 
(German) Church, and which claims descent 
from the Ancient Brethren of Germany. 
The Almanac, published at Dayton, O., is 
mostly filled with stale miscellaneous read- 
ing, with illustrations such as the Nursery 
might have. The denomination has 46 
annual conferences, 4,187 churches, 2,152 
ministers, and 152,231 members. The total 
of collections, including salaries of minis- 
ters, was last year $618,616. There was a 
gain of 120 churches, 3,468 members, and 
93 ministers. There are five bishops, seven 
periodicals (one weekly), and thirteen edu- 
cational institutions, including the Union 
Biblical Seminary. 

A kindred denomination—the Evangelical 
Association—publishes the Christian Family 
Almanac, at Cleveland, O. Thisis also chiefly 
devoted to general reading-matter, with 
poor illustrations. The Association has 
19 annual conferences; 846 itinerant and 
563 local preachers; 107,732 members, of 
whom 15,309 were received last year; 1,422 
churches; and 112,503 Sunday-school schol- 
ars. The missionary contributions last year 
amounted to $79,104; the mission confer- 
ence in Germany giving $10,817 of this 
amount, or more than any of the home con- 
ferences. There are four bishops, who are 
elected by the General Conference and hold 
office only four years; a college, a semin- 
ary, a biblical institute, an orphanage, 
and thirteen periodicals, seven of which are 
printed in German. 

For the Freewill Baptists there is pub- 
lished The Register, which gives statistics of 
parishes under yearly and quarterly meet- 
ings, a list of ministers and of benevolent 
societies, etc. There are, it appears, 167 
quarterly meetings, 1,449 churches, 1,282 
ordained and 152 licensed preachers, and 
75,686 communicants. There are 3 mis- 
sionary societies and 17 educational institu- 
tions. 

The Mennonite Almanac omits this year 
everything connected with that denomina- 
tion. Last year it gave an account of some 
Mennonite settlements and some historical 
matter. 

The Universalist Register consists of about 
100 pages, in which is given the organiza- 
tion of the General Convention and the con- 
dition of the general funds, statistics of par- 
ishes by states, and a list of ministers 
and of colleges, periodicals, etc. There 
are 28 state conventions, 963 par 
ishes, 87,965 members, and 711 min- 
isters. There are twelve colleges and sem- 
inaries, with 787 students and twelve period- 
icals. 

The Presbyterian Year-Book, with which 
we shall have to close this article, is a Mon- 
treal publication and comprehends Presby- 
terianism in Canada. It has some valuable 
historical matter, a list of parishes by pres- 
byteries, a list of ministers, a digest of the 
acts of the Assembly, reports of the doings 
of the Church societies, general statistics, 
and something about the independent pres- 
byteries. ‘The statistics will not be new to 
our readers. 





Te Pope has refused to accept the resig- 
nation of Archbishop Purcell. An official let- 
ter from Rome, announcing the decision, says: 


‘“‘His Holiness, to whom the matter was 
most accurately related,in an audience of the 
16th of the present month, has decided that 

our on should not be accepted. His 

oliness knew exceedingly well with what zeal, 
during a long space of years, you have dis- 
charged the duties of the episcopal office ; yet, 
on account of alleged reasons and in order to 


resent, the eet Pontiff has thought it 
proper jutor (cum successione 
a@ jure 





Sovere Pontiff commands that, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Second Council of 
Baltimore, concerning a matter of this kind, it 
shall be first treated of in a Provineial Synod. 
Then the names of the candidates selected by 
the bishops shall be presented to all the Metro- 
politans of the United States, so that all may 
make known their opinion to the Sacred Con- 
gregation.”’ 

-».-Our readers will remember that an at- 
tempt was made last year to revive the time- 
honored custom of holding a series of spring 
anniversary meetings in New York. The re- 
ligious and benevolent societies, whose birth 
and record of work these meetings commemo- 
rate, encouraged by the success which attended 
their effort last year to make popular again a 
custom which had fallen somewhat into disuse, 
have been laying even broader plans for a 
course of meetings to be held during Annivers- 
ary Week of the present years. As of yore, 
the meetings will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church. They will begin Sunday 
evening, May 4th, and conclude Sunday even- 
iug, May 11th. There will be no meetings on 
Saturday ; but the afternoons and evenings of 
other days of the week named are crowded full 
of meetings, as nearly all the prominent nation- 
al and local religious societies are to be rep- 
resented in turn upon the anniversary platform. 


----A clergyman of the Church of England 
has committed a crime and caused great 
“scandal” by permitting Mr. Sankey to give a 
service of Christian song in his church. The 
Rev. Mr. Fink, curate, is the offender, and the 
Rev. George Hall, vicar and rural dean, is his 
accomplice. Mr. Hall was absent, because of 
sickness; but he sanctioned what his curate 
did. The Church Times trusts that the Bishop 
of Lichfield, in whose diocese the church, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith is situated, will cause an in- 
vestigation to be sade. 


...-It is said that most of the subsidy given 
by the city of Paris to the Reformed churches 
within its limits will be withdrawn, and that 
the churches in the future will have to depend 
upon their own resources. In all, the city has 
been giving them about 100,000 france, of which 
30,000 went toward the support of Protestant 
schools. The Evangelicals are alarmed at the 
proposal of the minister of public worship to 
put M. Viguié, a Rationalist, in the chair of 
exegesis of the Paris Protestant Faculty of 
Theology. 


....-When the English Presbyterians get 
together and consider how many there are of 
them and how many there might have been, 
they become alarmed. By easy mathematical 
processes, they have ascertained that if the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians settling in En- 
gland in 1841 and since, with their descendants, 
had adhered to their principles there would 
now in England be upward of 1,900 congrega- 
tions, instead of less than 300; and in London 
250 congregations, instead of 50. 


....The Rev. E. P. Hammond is now at 
Guelph, Canada, having had very successful 
meetings at Brantford and Chatham. The 
ministers of Chatham have united in a card, in 
which they say that, as the result of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s three weeks’ labor in Chatham, more 
than a thousand persons, of all classes of 
society, haye professed conversion. Union 
services are still kept up there. 


....Some Welsh clergymen having com- 
plained tothe Bishop of Llandaff against his 
appointing English clergymen to stalls in the 
cathedral, his lordship, in reply, tells them 
that forty-six years’ residence in Wales ought 
to qualify him to judge of the wants of the 
Welsh Church, and that the example of high- 
learned and high-toned English clergymen will 
be beneficial on Welsh pastors. 

...-The Scottish Reformation Society sees a 
very dark future before Scotland. In its 
annual report it says. ‘ It shall be written for 
the generations to come that one of the darkest 
years which Scotland has ever passed through 
has been the year when her Reformation from 
Popery was formally reversed by the re-estab- 
lishment of the old Popish hierarchy in her 
land.” 

.... Woman missionary societies, which have 
accomplished so much in the United States, are 
about to be organized in England. The En- 
glish Presbyterian Church is soon to have one, 
whose object will be the education of Chinese 
women. This has grown out of the interest of 
a number of Presbyterian women in London in 
a girls’ boarding-school in Amoy. 

....The Spanish Evangelization Society, 
which began its work in 1855, has now in Spain 
seven central stations, with as many congrega- 
tions ; eight missionary agents ; 31 minor mis- 
sions and preaching places; six Bible day 
schools ; seven Sabbath-schools ; and five evan- 
gelical night schools for adults. The annual 
cost of the work is less than $11,000. 


-.-eThe Bishop of Salisbury, in reply to a 
complaint of advocacy of auricular confession 
in the parish of Botherhampton, says confes- 
sion and absolution are good and proper, and 
conféssion should not be made in the presence 
of a third party. ‘ * 
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..--The Ozar, it is understood, is about to 
employ repressive measures on Protestantism 
in South Russia. The Orthodox Church has 
taken alarm at its rapid increase. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 27th. 
THE COMING SAVIOUR. 


Norrs.—“ Behold my servant.”"—The title of 
this lesson implies that the “servant” here re- 
ferred to is our Saviour. But this certainly is 
not the primary and natural meaning... A few 
verses previous ‘‘ My servant”’ is declared to 
be Israel, and in the first verse of the forty- 
fourth chapter he is declared to be Jacob, 
The primary reference {s to the people of Israel 
in their trial and captivity, to whom is prom- 
{sed a glorious redemption and power. Israel 
is personified as a single individual. But the 
complete fulfillment of the prophecy is in Jesus 
Christ, who was the culmination of the nation’s 
religious development. “My Spirit..—At 
the time this was written God was not revealed 
in three persons, and by “Spirit” is meant the 
divine influence.———‘‘ Judgment to the Gen- 
tiles,""—Israel shall bring to the heathen nations 
the knowledge of the true God. “* He shall 
not ery.’’—It is not by noise and war that Israel 
shall be the teacher of the world. This is pre- 
eminently true of Christ, and it was quoted 
about him by Matthew, xfi, 17—21. 
“ Smoking flax.’—Rather, a dim wick. That is, 
he shall be gentle, und not severe. “* Judg- 
ment unto truth,” —Better, in faithf@lness. 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged.’’—There is 
here a repetition of the words in the previous 
verse, and it should be translated, He shall 
not be dimmed or bruised. Though so gentle 
that he shall not injure a bruised reed or a dim 
wick, yet no violence shall succeed in dimming 
or bruising him. “Behold the former 
things.’—The Lord, Jehovah, who proclaims 
himeelf the upholder of his servant Israel, here 
declares his superiority to the graven images of 
the heathen. They cannot foretell the future. 
What he has foretold has come to pass, and 
new predictions will he make. “¢ The isles,” 
—These are the Greek islands and the neigh- 
boring or further shores, and are used as indi- 
cating the remote regions reached in c ce. 

Instruction.—The best work which the 
Church, God’s servant, his Israel, ean do is to 
send the Gospel to the Gentiles, to open blind 
eyes and release the prisoners of sin. This 
was especially Christ’s work. This was the 
last command he laid on hfs disciples. The 
church that does this gives evidence of being 
God’s servant. 

It is not noise and storm, thunder and light- 
ning that does the best service. Christ came 
quietly. He did not proclaim himself. He re- 
pelled notoriety. The Church, God’s servant, 
does its work in a quiet way. It does not fight 
nor run politics. The newspapers are full of 
the noise of parties, and of statesmanship, and 
of wars ; but the best work is that done by the 
Church—by its preaching and teaching and ex- 
ample. England may conquer Africa; but the 
victory of the missionaries of the Cross will be 
of vastly greater influence. But the papers will 
not notice its progress and will hardly record 
it. 

The best character is gentle, yet firm. The 
sunshine is very quiet, but very mighty—the 
mightiest power that we know of. Jesus was 
meek and mild; but invincible. A noble char- 
acter will show itself by two things—its gentle- 
ness and its will. It is kind, thoughtful, yield- 
ing in minor things; but when great objects 
are at stake it forces them through with energy. 
It is tender to the bruised reed and the dim 
wick ; but nothing can dim or bruise it. 

The Lord is Jehovah—which means the Ex- 
istent One, who is, and was, and is to be—the 
Eternal. It is pleasant to think of him. It is 
pleasant to hear his name repeated and his 
mighty power celebrated. Do you love to 
think about him; to rememember that he 
always was and always will be ; that he made 
all things and made you? How much better, 
then, to remember that, as he called his servant, 
so he calls us all. He “ will hold thine hand 
and will keep thee.’? Let us trust him for ail 
needed help. He is strong enough and wise 
enough and good enough that we may trust 
our hand in his and our keeping to his care. 

We may not worship graven images; but the 
man who devotes himself to his own pleasures 
and interests and does not worship God might 
as well worship idols. Let children remember 
that God is a jealous God, and is not pleased 
when those whom he has made and to whom 
he has given every blessing pay no regard to 
him cnd neglect to obey him or to love and 
serve his son, Jesus Christ. 

It is in Jesus Christ that these prophecies 
have their richest fulfillment. In him the Jew- 
teh nation came to its perfect blossom. It is 
pleasant to read this lesson, and to see how 
what is said primarily of Israel is true of Christ. 
Especially fs this the case in the 
lesson from the fifty-third chapter of 
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Hews of the Week, 


Ong of the more prominent among the 
leaders of the Confederacy during the war, 
General Richard Taylor, died in this city, April 
12th. He was born near Louisville, Ky., Janu- 
ary 27th, 1826, and was the only son of Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor. After graduating from 
Yale College, in 1845, he participated with his 
father in the Mexican War, and then retired to 
a large sugar plantation in Louisiana, where he 
continued to reside until the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. Since the close of the war he 
has lived in New Orleans, employed in a public 
office. He has contributed during the last 
three years some notable papers to the North 
American Review, and recently published a vol- 
uine that has attracted attention on “ Destruc- 
tion and Reconstruction.” 


.».-A caucus of Republican senators was 
held in Washington Saturday to discuss the re- 
cent exodus of Negroes from the South to the 
West. It was thought by various senators 
representing states to which the Negroes are 
moving that the movement was of sufficient 
importance to attract the attention of Con- 
ress, and it was decided to introduce a reso- 
lution in the Senate requesting the President 
to direct Federal officers in the states from 
which the Negroes are removing, and the 
states where the emigrants are settling, to give 
all the information obtainable on the cause of 
the exodus, 


..A new Silver Bill has been prepared by 
Mr. Buckner, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, directing the 
purchase and coinage of $6,000,000 of silver 
per month, until bullion shall be at par with 
coin in New York ; after which purchase shall 
cease and silver shall be coined on the same 
terms as gold is now. Mr. Buckner thinks that 
Congress should take some actionin this di- 
rection at once, believing that if England, Ger- 
many, and the Latin Union were shown that 
this country intends to adhere to silver they 
would remonetize their own. 


....A report has been published, on the au- 
thority of a traveling companion of General 
Grant, that he will not be a candidate for the 
Presidency under any circumstances; that he 
does not desire to re-enter public life, and will 
decline a nomination, when the time comes, to 
any public office. Hels aware, it is said, that 
his name is being frecly used in the Americen 
papers as one of the next presidential cand:- 
dates ; but not in a way he thinks that justifies 
him in making a public declaration of his in- 
tentions. 


. Speaker Randall announced the full list 
of the Committees of the House Friday. Mr. 
Springer (Dem., Il).) is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections; Fernando Wood (Tam., 
N. Y.),of Ways and Means; Mr. Atkins (Dem., 
Tenn ), of Appropriations ; and Mr. Buckner 
(Dem., Mo.), of Banking and Currency. 


... Trouble seems to be apprehended again 
in Egypt,on account of the dismissal by the 
Khedive of the French and English officials 
whom these nations lately demanded should 
remain members of his Cabinet. The action 
which England or France will take is as yet 
uncertain. 








--Many of the English newspapers continue 
to deplore the financial outlook in that coun- 
try. Mr. Gladstone, it is reported, has pre- 
dicted that the United States will ultimately 
wrest from England her financial and commer- 
cial leadership. 


.-The Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians are 
again in a warlike state of mind and need close 
watching. It is said that the capture of the 
Cheyenne chiefs who led the raid last year has 
caused much dissatisfaction among the tribes. 


--Moncure D. Conway has been visiting 
Paris, and has found Mark Twain pleasantly 
hidden away there in F. D. Millet’s studio, 
writing a book, which he expects to complete 
in the next three months. 
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Wrenched and Racked 
by the pangs of rheumatism, the joints eventually 
become grievously distorted and sometimes assume 
an almost grotesque deformity. To prevent such 
results by a simple and agreeable means 1s certainly 
the part of wisdom. A tendency to rheumatic ail- 
ments may be successfully combatted with Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters,a medicine with the prestige of a 
long and successful career of unbounded popularity 
and of emphatic professional endorsement. It re- 
moves from the blood those inflammatory impurities 
which pathologists assign as the cause of rheumatism ; 
nd not only purifies the life-current, but enriches it, 
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DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt 
This solution 


in 
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giving es and tonic- virtues oa atural 
bay Oy ME ee it is free from the ae. imp cities of 


For sale ad druggists general] 
Broadway & Se AR ccet, N.¥. 


ROGERS’ 








POWDE R 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known 
Prrets, Heanacue, “Stokness of tee pes A Heartburn, we all 
complat nts arising from Acidity, Bilious and Malarial Fevers, It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It {isa favorite medicine 
for chee aaa ita aci: a wy and sweet taste makes it cooling and 
rea ‘ut up in 6 oz. bottles. 

: Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR TO MINERAL WATERS. SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &C. 


A FRAGRANT CACHOU. Sweetens 
X and Perfumes foul breath. 10 cents. 
9 FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 














NOW OPEN.-FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
AT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


Third Avenue and 634 Street. 
P. T. BARNUM’S OWN AND ONLY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH, 
VASTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
FOR SEASON OF 1870. 

The best Organized Combination of 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION in the WORLD. 
MORAL IN ITS TONE. 

ELEVATING and REFINING in its INFLUENCE. 
A MENAGERIE OF 50 CAGES, 
wmeluding over 
800 SPECIMENS of THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
many of which have never been exhibited before. 
A MUSEUM of 50,000 CURIOUS OBJECTS, 
Animate and Inanimate, Historical, and Mechanical. 
SCHOOL of PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Tilustrated by 
100 PEERLESS ARTISTS 
in a New Programme. 
eald or done in elther of the departments which carte 
objected to by the strictest moralist or the most fastid- 
fous person, and he {!s proud of being able to state that 


THE CLERGY EVERYWHERE 
have testified to the merits of his establishment by 
THEIR PERSONAL PRESENCE 
AND EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL. 


Doors open at 1 and 7 Pp. mM. Performances One Hour 
Later. Admission 25 or 50 cents. Children under nine, . 
25 cents. Reserved numbered chairs, 25 cents extra. 


N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


immense success of the beautifully mounted spec- 
tacle of 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, GRANDMOTHER! WHAT BIG TEETH YOU 
HAVE GOT. 





offers to hin De mills 
A WILD WOLF aay 


EXCITING DEER CHASE. 
PRING .. CHA RMING'S RECEPTION TO TH 
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The os pero noe 
CUGHBR 
their tastoueten 


Prince Charming saves L aoe S ben | Riding Hood and 


HORSES. Performed by 


Th rf on ee ~y! hi 

e ‘ormance is en ones the oddities and 

_The performs ithe Jolly Jest «cad - 
THE WONDERFUL oo 

The nearest approach to man of all known animals 

and the only one in Am 

mo SRA ANEMONES AND RARE AND 

D FISH from nell uarters of the globe. 


Two BABY HIPPO I. 
OTHER LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
Performances every Afternoon at 2:30 and every 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Three Performances on Saturday, 
at11A. M. and 2:30 and 8 o’clock P. M. 
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PIANO . 
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do not fail to send for ws latest 20-page Illustrated 
Rewspap r, with much valuable information, Free. 
New inn. $133, 8 135, and upward. New 
rgans, $ 40. Besure to write me be- 
‘ore buying elsewhere. mri, Wi Imitators. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, fashington, N.J. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
[JOSEPH GILLOTT & 808, New Yor. | 























Magic “Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & COQ., 501 Broapway, 
N.Y. Ca pans ppt Stereoscopes and Views, 
hrom Ibums, Photo- 
sae of Welebrities, Photog raphic Transparencies 
nvex Glasses, pene ic Materials. Awarde 
first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia, 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 

Fast Mail Pageenger Route to sit b Roinse 

South, with Veiiinueus poub y 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER LINES, 

Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 
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time-tables apply to the NEW YORK ‘OFFICE, No. 220 
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TESTIMON IALS. 


PaTERSON, N. J. December 16 th. 1878, 
Mr. N. B. PHEvps, Dear Sir: We are pleas- 
ed to inform you that we are selling more of 
your Norwegian Balm for Catarrh than 
other remedies for that disease, and find that 
it gives good satisfaction. 
VAN DALSEN & ee 181 Market 8t. 


15 Liberty St., Troy, N. Y. March 17th. 1879. 
Mr. N. B. PHELPS, Dear Sir: I have heen 
afflicted with that dreadful disease, CaTsa Rrra 
all my life. I have used two Trial Bottles of 
our NORWEGIAN Bam; it is the only med- 
cine that has ever helped me in the least. 
sao find $1.00, for which please send me 
uart bottle by Express, assoon as possible, 
ra am entirely out, and do not wish to be 
without it any longer than it is absolutely 
necessary. ery Respectfully, 
LUCY A. RIDER. 
Quart Bottle, $1., (sufficient for Two Month» 
use.) Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask your Druggist for it, orsend for Pamphlet 
N.B. PHELPS, Propr, 6 Murray St. N. Y. 
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ton for New York at 
1 20, 9: 50 A. M.; 6:10 P. M. 
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om Brooklyn an le De 
Tickets for sale = foot of i y sti, Nos. 529 
tels, all offices 


and 
of the Erie Railw: way ‘nN New principal bo Brooklyn, and 
at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex ouies, Brooklyn. Bag- 
gage checked from residence to destination. 

H. P, BALDWIN, G | Passenger Agent. 





A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Celds, Pneumonia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 
the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It thes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
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agreeable, havin ath. room, smoking: A. drawing 
4 library, also ex xperienced ae 
stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The state- 
rooms are all - deck, thus insuring those geontent of 
ar | luxuries a! t 
ABIN PARSAG accor Bt. mM 
NTER IATE, STEERAG: 


ol 
OFFicEs, NO. 29 BROADWAY. | WILLIAMS & GUION. 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


THE C ONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut 8t., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $8.00 to 64.50 per day. 

















J. ®. KINGSLEY & 00, 


flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac- 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary te 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 


DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


joined professional endorsement: 
all's Balsam in a large number of cases, and always 
with success.” He adds that “In one case @ patient 
with every appearance of confirmed consumpt was 
restored to his usual health soon after commencing to 
take the Balsam.” 
John Kehs, of Lafayette, Ind. wets bit ae! an year 
was toall a rance in the of con. 
repli and id got 80 low our Coston ar antes 


“wy rs.” Mr. Ku hie onasen thas 

“after yo ing nine bottles of HAL BBA ALSAM 
is now in perfect health, 

medicine.” 


The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 





& College Piace, New Work, 
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2” All communications fo7 the Mdftorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
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pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@™ All cou: unications for the Commercial De- 
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communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 
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munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
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the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as6 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 
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COLONEL HIGGINSON. 


ly was ou the Sunday after our Lord’s 
resurrection that he made his appearance to 
un honest skeptic, to the doubting Thomas, 
and presented to him satisfactory proofs 
that he was the crucified and risen Jesus, 
He did not berate the disciple who had re- 
fused to believe; but he presented to him all 
the evidence he asked for, and with no tone 
of rebuke he said ‘‘ Be not faithless, but 
believing,” and then he added a blessing on 
those who without seeing should yet be- 
lieve, 

We too would have no rebuke for honest 
doubters. We would respect their doubts. 
We would give them what evidence we can 
of God and of the Gospel of Christ. We 
would then respect their own liberty of 
conscientious judgment and wait for the 
result. We remember that among the 
disciples there was one who, though he had 
lived for three years daily with the Master; 
though he had seen his miracles and heard 
the gracious words of him who spake as 
never man spake; though he was willing to 
go also to Jerusalem, that he might die with 
him, yet, with no stain or suspicion on his 
discipleship and love, could not and would 
not believe that the Jesus whom he had seen 
die on the cross had risen from the dead. 

If there was an honest doubting Thomas 
then in the very circle of the disciples, 
there may be such now. If to the disciple 
who had seen a thousand miracles and to 
whom the supernatural was a thing of every- 
day occurrence; who had then had the per- 
sonal testimony of more than a dozen per- 
sons that they had actually seen the Lord 
arisen—if to his honest skepticism the Mas- 
ter arisen could show the most tender and 
chivalric respect, shall we not show as 
much respect to those who seem to us to be 
honest seekers after the truth, but who have 
never seen with their mortal eyes the 

wounds in the hands and the feet, and who, 
with deep love for the teachings of the 
Lord, cannot yet believe that he has arisen? 
Shall we utterly deny their discipleship? 
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is the anniversary of the yet unconvinced, 
loving, grieving doubt of Thomas, refuse 
them the charity which the ten disciples and 
the two Marys and Joanna and Oleopas, 
yea, and the Lord himself, granted to him 
who is their type? And when that charity 
is granted, shall the modern Thomas ask for 
anything more? 

Some weeks ago Thomas W. Higginson, 
at a meeting with certain disciples—may we 
say other disciples?—told them, as if to 
charge them with unfaithfulness to their 
professed belief, that but one man in we do 
not remember how many years had ever 
attempted his conversion. We can believe 
it. Webring no charge of unfaithfulness 
against those other disciples who have 
waited in silence for him to say ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God.” We are surprised if he can 
regard itas un evidence of unfaithfulness, 
Wecan imagine how he met the zealous 
disciple who did attempt to persuade him 
to believe. He probably replied in some 
such way as this: 

‘You ask me to love Jesus, I have read 
the story aud I love the story. The charac- 
ter of Jesus, as drawn in the four memoirs 
of him, is passing lovely. I am attracted to 
it, and not repelled. I am trying, in the 
love of God and of man, to obey the moral 
precepts of the teacher of Nazareth. I 
accept the golden law of self-denial. I 
recognize the obligation and attempt to 
obey the rule which makes me servant not 
of myself, but, with all my heart and soul 
and mind and strength, of God.and my 
neighbor. It is my effort under that law to 
serve God by making the suffering lives of 
God's afflicted ones easier and to rcinove the 
evils and the oppressions and the ignor- 
ance that beset humanity. All this I 
wish, I try to do, with some self- 
denial, which God may see, if not my fel- 
low-man. And yet, although I have many 
times read the Gospels, and have carefully 
studied all the evidence which I could tind 
as to their genuineness and authenticity, I 
am not yet convinced that Jesus, though a 
great teacher, whose disciple I try to be, was 
the only Son of God and raised from the 
dead. I would willingly connect myself 
with Christ’s Church, if I could; but I can- 
not see my way clear to believe what the 
Church believes and what it properly re- 
quires its members to believe. Until I can 
put my finger into his hands and can thrust 
my hand into his side I cannot believe. But 
I will work with you, yet apart from you, 
for the regeneration of the world.” 

What could the zealous disciple huve had 
to sayin reply? Only this: ‘‘ May the dear 
Lord show himself to you, in his own time, 
as once before to Thomas; and may the 
gracious Father hold you in his keep- 
ing. I cannot. teach you. You have 
studied this matter more than I. You may 
have been misled by my weakness and by 
the follies of a caricatured Christianity, as 
too often exhibited by the Church. I can 
give you no help. You are seeking the 
light and are in the way of getting light. 
The good God accept thy discipleship.” 

We protest that Mr. Higginson does not 
understand the instinct of the Church, if he 
blames its members for not soliciting him 
to give his heart to God and to trust in 
Jesus Christ. If he is such a man as could 
thus reply to a zealous disciple, then he is 
not the proper object of such personal ap- 
peals. Appeals intended to reach the heart 
are properly directed to such as do not feel 
themselves in harmony with God, or who 
are not willing to become disciples of the 
Christ in whom they have an intellectual 
faith, To such we can appeal by all the 
motives of Heaven and Hell, duty and grati- 
tude. But to such as profess themselves 
disciples of the principles taught by Christ, 
but in intelectual doubt as to his objective 
history, and especially to such of tiem 
as have education and culture, and who give 
time to religious study, we can only offer 
the evidence accumulated and presented in 
Christian literature by Christian scholars. 

It is not right to find fault if such are not 
personally solicited to become disciples. 
The Church makes for such all the’ provis 
ion it can. It spreads before them the evi- 
denees of the genuineness and authentldity 
of the Gospels and Epistles, which are. the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. When we 
publish, as we hope to do in a week or two, 
a careful account of the late discovery of 


beyond question, if we are not misi rmed, 
‘that Jéhn’s Gospel, as well as the otlier 
three, was universally accepted in the Chie 
‘tian Church in the days of Justin Martyr, 
who was born in Palestine and who wrote 
in defense of Christianity at a time not more 
remote from Christ’s death than we 
from the Declaration of Independence— 
when we do this, we are doing for Colonel 
Higginson what he says but one Christian 
has done. It is for him and tliose’ liké him 
that we do it. We are doing all that can be 
done in presenting evidence for him to 
weigh. Christian people know him to be 
a fair-minded man, who shows no malignity 
to Christianity, who tries to act fairly by it. 
And they trust him to weigh candidly the 
evidence for the facts of the Christian sys- 
tem; and they can do no more. Persuasion 
may affect the heart; but when the heart is 
already persuaded it cannot affect the 
reason. That is amenable only tc argu- 
ments. 

On the anniversary of Thomas’s confession 
of faith, let us judge charitably of those 
modern 'Thomases who have the’same doubts 
as one of twelve disciples had; and let 
us try to make more clear, in the purity and 
charity of the Church and by the faithful- 
ness with which it presents the evidence for 
the Gospel story, the truth as it is, we be- 
lieve, in Jesus. We fear that our pulpits do 
not faithfully enough present tliese evi- 
dences of the Gospel. We would have 
more such doctrinal preaching. 


CARE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


PeruapPs it is not generally known with 
what scrupulous care the doctrinal sound- 
ness of our young theological students is 
guarded against contamination. A young 
man coming to the junior class of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, with a letter of in- 
troduction to the Rev. John Miller, asked 
him if he would be willing to talk with any 
of the students on the question of theology. 
Mr. Miller declared himself perfectly ready 
to do sv, and two young men came to Mr. 
Miller's house, who began with them a 
course of familiar lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans. The next week three came. 
The next week eight came. The next week 
eighteen members of the junior class en- 
gaged to come. But the professor of the- 
ology, Dr. A. A. Hodge, acting under the 
unanimous vote of the faculty, required the 
students to give up the volunteer exercise 
with Mr. Miler, on penalty of expulsion. 
The students yielded. © 

The position taken in this case by the 
faculty of the Seminary would be defended 
by them on the ground that the students 
attending it are committed to its care by their 
respective presbyteries, so that the profess- 
ors are bound by the most solemn pledges 
to provide for and to preside over their 
theological education while in the Seminary, 
The faculty would say that neither their 
own pledges nor the known sentiments of 
the presbyterics which have entrusted these 
young men to their care leave them any 
option in the case. 

They would further say that the plan of 
the Seminary and their method of -instruc- 
tion do not admit of their sharing their in- 
struction of classes in any of the subjects 
taught there with any outside irresponsible 
teachers whatever. The attendance on 
extra courses of study in the college on sub- 
jects out of the Seminary course, it would be 
claimed, does not make any presumption 
for laxity in this case, as the study of the 
Epistles is specifically provided for and 
committed to a competent instructor. 

They would further say, as to this special 
case, that Mr. Miller, both by word and 
public writing, denies not only the peculiar 
doctrines held by the Presbyterian Church, 
and not only the doctrines%or the denial of 
which he was condemned by thie Presby- 
tery, Synod, and General A: bly; but, 
even more constantly and emphiajically, an- 
other doctrine characteristic of testant- 
ism and common Evangelical Christianity— 
that of Justification by Faith, _ 

They would further say that thé rélations, 
of pupils and teachers are so sath and 
delicate that otly thé most age and 
complete knowledge of all the circumstanées 
in the cage, such as may be understood upon 
the grotnd, would make’ a man competent 








to détids that thtir actfon was arbitrary or 





unwise. 
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honored atid fafthful instructors may have 
to say in defense of their action. And 
yet we cannot think it right. We re- 
call that grandest piece of English ever 
written—Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica, a Speech 
in Defense of Unlicensed Printing”—and we 
confess that the spirit of this prohibition 
appears to usless noble than that of the 
English Puritan. We fail to see how grown 
men, disciplined by study, in eager search 
of truth, already confirmed in the Christian 
faith, can be properly forbidden to look 
where they can and weigh as they will. We 
have no doubt that the Seminary library con- 
tains the writings of hundreds of heretics, 
and that they are freely offered to the 
students and quoted and confuted in the 
class-room. It is only the personal element 
which is added, at the worst, to that errone- 
ous instruction which is offered in books 
to anybody who will call for them. It 
seems to us to express more confidence in the 
truth, if we forbid not error to fight with it. 
It seems to us to acknowledge that perhaps 
we wiay not yet have achieved all truth. 
It seems to recognize that only convictions 
reached after well-balanced study are of 
value, and that one who believes right for no 
other reason than because he has been so 
taught is little better than an Atheist. We 
question whether the young men who have 
been forbidden to hear what error has to say 
will be in a good condition to meet it when 
they leave the defenses of the Seminary. 
Can we be wrong when we think that the 
Church will in the end be better off if out 
of ten young champions selected for its 
defense but nine, after stern out-of-door 
discipline, shall be found able to fight, than 
if the ten shall be fed in a cage? 

And we fail to understand that presby- 
teries commit students to the care of the 


them to seek any light or any darkness 
which in any way may seem to break out of 
God’s Word. We are ready to be instruct- 
ed; but we have no information that pres- 
byteries put such a responsibility on the 
Seminary. We are sure that they have no 
right to. 

As to-what Mr. Miller’s peculiar heresies 
are, our readers are already informed, so 
far as they are embraced among what were 
condemned as his errors by the ecclesiastical 
courts, As to the subject of justification by 
faith, we doubt whether his error can be 
very serious so long as he holds to the neces- 
sity of regencration and to the offer of sal- 
vation only through the sacrifice of the in- 
carnate God in Jesus Christ. We shall 
seek information on this subject. 

In conclusion, we urge all theological 
students, all theological professors, and all 
teachers of religion to read John Milton’s 
** Areopagitica ” through at least once every 
year. And the Sunday after Easte~, the 
day which recalls the doubts of Thomas, is 
a guod day on which to read it. 


HARSHEYISM 


THERE is just now an unwonted excite- 
ment among the Tunkers, otherwise called 
German Baptists or the Brethren. Attent- 
ive readers of our columns of Religious In- 
telligence for the past two years will not need 
to be told who and what the Tunkers are. 
They are undoubtedly the most isolated 
religious community in this country, quaint 
in dress and custom, and strict in their 
non-conformity to the world as Catholic 
religious, while mingling perforce with the 
world in their business transactions. They 
are Baptists of the strictest close-commun- 
ion order, and the stiffest ‘‘ Landmarker 
among the Regular Baptists could not com- 
mune with them without first submitting 
himself to their form of baptism. 

These people are excited over a proposi- 
tion of one of their ministers, Brother 
Harshey, of Missouri, to those of his way 
of thinking, to withdraw from the Annual 
Meeting (a general council) and hold a con- 
vention by themselves. Mr. Harshcey, who 
is a conservative of the conservatives, thinks 
thé decisions of the Annual Meeting 0 
vatious’ quéstions of order are: contrary to 
the practices ‘of’ the old Brethren, and that 
the whole body, is tending, world-ward. 
Flow gteat has’ beer! the progress in this 
direction is'shown in part by Mr. Harshey’s 
ten reasons for his proposed movement, 








which we subjoin: 
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their order of dress. 


2, He i opposed to high-school educa-° 


tion-aud the building of college houses by 
the Brethren 

3. He is opposed to paying monthly or 
yearly salaries to support preachers. 

4, He sees a want of ‘‘ conformity to uni- 
formity ” of the ‘‘ Brethren’s mode of mod- 
est apparel.” 

5. He is opposed to Sabbath-schools. 

6. He is opposed to the wearing of mous- 
taches. 

7. He is opposed to the diversity of 
modes of washing the saints’ feet. 

8. He is opposed to the diversity of 
modes of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 

9. Heis opposed to allowing members of 
other denominations to pray in the churches 
or families of the Brethren. 

10. He is opposed to sending out as evan- 
gelists and missionaries such ministers as 
support high schools and are guilty of the 
abominations above described. 

If we could have had Mr. Harshey’s ear 
when he formulated his ten reasons, we 
would have reminded him of at least ten 
more that he might have added. If one 
reason is as good as another, twenty reasons 
would have been better thanten. He might 
have specified pool baptism, the shingling of 
tthe hair, organs and pianos in families, paiut- 

ed furniture, carpets in houscs, teaching sing- 
ing-school, building meeting-houses, among 
the abominations; for all these were con- 
demned many years ago, and much beside 
that the Brethren are guilty of now. Brother 
Harshey can count up many evidences of 
progress since last century; and, of course, 
“progress” among the Brethren can tend 
but in one direction, and that is toward the 
destruction of the primitive faith and to- 
ward wicked worldliness, 

‘The proposed division of the Church 
‘sccms like a ‘dreadful alternative” to the 
Brethren Miller and Moomaw, who, among 
‘others, reply to Mr. Harshey in The Primi- 
tive Christian. Their articles contain a good 
deal of common sense and do them and 
their denomination credit. They defend 
very earnestly and in good spirit the liber- 
ality of the Annual Meeting. Frequently 
has that body wrestled with the question 
whether the rolling or the standing cvat- 
collar was the old mode, and it has never 
been settled unanimously either way. Tra- 
dition is not positive about it, and the two 
styles have been worn as far back as the 
memory of the oldest man reaches. As to 
the objection to high schools, scarcely any- 
thing has been doue to provide them. 
There are only one or two, and neither of 
them is dangerously ‘‘high.” They have 
before them the injunction of the Annual 
Meeting not to be ‘high”-minded, but 
lowly. Mr. Miller says he has heard of but 
two cases where anything like salaries were 
given to ministers, and the salaries were so 
sniall that they soon ran out. 
are’ permitted to give the ministers what, 
when, and, how they please, Does Brother 
Harshey, he inquires, say that ministers 
should receive no help at all? 

As to different modes of. washing. the feet 
Mr. Miller argues that there is but one 
mode. He says there is but one. mode; and 
that is by immersion, as in baptism. The 
water is not poured or sprinkled on the feet; 
but the feet are dipped into the water. A 
brother is allowed to wash the feet of one 
only, or to wash the feet of more than one; 
but it is alwaysby onemode. The fact that 
oue brother washes and another wipes, or 
that one brother both washes and wipes the 
feet, does not constitute a change of tlie 
mode. 

We cannot follow the arguments made in 
reply to the ten reasons. They are by men 
who stand above their denomination in in- 
telligence, and their opinions should have 
weight with their brethren—in particular 
Mr. Moomaw’s words: 

“As long as high church officials declare 
Publicly that a man cannot go to Heaven 

who wears his natural beard, or smokes or 
chews tobacco; or that it is,esseptial toa 
sister’s salvation that she wear a necker- 
chief or round-cornered-cape, and keep her 
Prayer covering on all the time, ete:, the 
of ‘tradition worshipers,’ ‘ fanati- 
will find’ expression, Its an inimnu- 
¢ law of Nature that.one extreme begets 


@ have noticed how-a few such mem as 
, Moomaw and Mr. Miller have cried out 
to their brethren iv the Annual Meeting; aot 
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have beem-made: on: the. old: Brethren: for | a 


to add to God's requirements man-made 
regulations and put heavier burdens on men 
than théy can bear; but still many of them 
persist, to quote from Mr. Moomaw, in 
‘publishing their unacquaintance with 
even the rudiments of the Gospel.” 

There are plenty of Harsheys in all the 
denominations; men whose sole occupation 
it is to be erecting barriers around the 
Church. They would throw around the 
Church a triple stockade and a-moat, and 
guard the narrow entrance so jealously that 
none but those who cansay shibboleth could 
enter. Why will men, in bigotry and 
blindness, bar out such as Christ him- 
self when un earth received cordially and 
tenderly? When will there be an end of 
Harsheyism, and the Harsheys hear and 
heed Christ’s rebuke to his disciples: Do not 
forbid those who are casting out devils in 
my name because they follow not with us, 
‘‘for he that is not against us is for us”? 


Estitorinl Hotes. 


Wuart is the matter in Vermont? Last sum- 
mer a resolution on ministerial dishonor was 
presented to the Congregational @pnvention. 
The reason assigned was that ‘‘the pastor of 
the largest church in the state’ thought it 
“timely,’? and Dr. Walker agreed with him. 
The advocacy of the resolution, accompanied 
by personal assault, not only upon the men to 
whom the resolution directly applies, but also 
upon those who have presumed to maintain the 
historic principles of justice and charity, has 
made sad havoc of ministerial fellowship in 
that state’ And now it seems that a Sunday- 
school is threatened with dissolution, because 
the ‘‘Promptings to Further Study” in The 
Sunday-school Times have set leading members 
of the school at loggerheads. Some are actu- 
ally withdrawing from the school, in conse- 
quence; though we fear that “breach of 
faith’? and “inconsistency with honor and 
Christian integrity» may have something to do 
with it. It is interesting to know that the ap- 
ple of discord, or the criterion of honor, was 
the question ‘“‘ Where does the Lord challenge 
the false gods to prove their divinity by show- 
ing that they know the future?’ A corre- 
spondent complains to the editor of The Sunday- 
school Times that such questions are too much 
for the harmony of the school. He receives 
from the editor some very salutary advice. 
‘‘What is wanted,” he says, “in that school, 
and in many another, too, is more of charity, 
rather than more of knowledge.”’ We notice, 
as an accidental coincidence, in the same col- 
umns of The Sunday-schoot Times that a corre- 
spondent recalls. the time when the hymn 
‘* Joy to the world, the Lord is come,’’ sung to 
* Antioch,” in Brattleboro, Vt., made discord 
in the hearts of the worshipers and would have 
elicited a vote from the majority, if the ques- 
tion had. been pressed, that such music was an 
utter disgrace to the house of God. We donot 
think that Brattleboro is a contentious town, 
although we hear of some difficulties there.<hat 
we hope will be transient. Nordo we believe 
that Vermont is a contentious state, although 
the agitators are just now at. the surface. But 
we would have all who are accessible to reason 
consider that Christian doctrine is for Christian 
character, and.that Christian. doctrine hae often 
been so advocated as to sacrifice ite own end. 











Durie the, past week the Rev. John Miller 
has been dropped: from the fellowship of the 
Presbyterian Church. The facts are as follows: 
At a meeting of the Presbytery in June last, a 
communication was-received from Mr. Miller 
informing the Presbytery that, as the Assembly, 
by refusing to sustain his appeal from the 
action of the Presbytery suspending him from 
the ministry, had decided that his viewe were 
inconsistent with its Standards, he felt it his 
duty to withdraw from the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, and that at the close of 
that meeting of Presbytery he should con- 
sider himself without our jurisdiction. A 
motion to strike his name from the roll at the 
close of the mecting of Presbytery was lost 
by a bare majority, the members being divided 
in opinion as to the right of a minister to with- 
draw when under suspension for heresy, 
Further action on Mr. Miller’s comrmuni- 
cation was postponed until the regular 
mecting of the Presbytery, in October. At 
that meeting it was resolved that, as Mr. 
Miller had withdrawn whilst under suspension 
for heresy, he lias no authority from this or any 
other.Presbytery.of our church to exercise the 
functions of the ministry, and he was enjoined 
to subniit to the discipline of the Presbytery. 
The fixst clanse of this resolation was adopted 
unanimously; the last by about a two-thirds vote, 
The case cate up for fifial action at the meet- 
inglast week in Trenton, The only question at 
iseue. wes whether. bie name, should be stricken 


td thevdll without further action; o# whether 





‘he should besformally deposet. The motion to 
strike his name from the roll was adopted, as 
follows, with almost tntire unanimity: 


“ That in the case of Mr: John 
Miller the. P udge that, as sufficient 
time has elapsed the result and efficac 


of the discipline-of the:Church in his case; a 
as Mr. Miner has: shown, both by his written 
communication to this body and by his con- 
duct, that his views have not changed, the 
'y now orders his name to be erased 
from the roll, as one having no longer any au- 
thority, from this or any other esytey, to 
exercise the functions of the Gospel ministry.” 
It will be seen from the action taken that Mr. 
Miller has not been deposed from the ministry, 
nor expelled ; but that his withdrawal bas been 
followed by the erasure of his name from 
the roll of the Presbytery and the withdrawal 
on their part of all endorsement. This is as it 
should be. It grants, perhaps not in the most 
gracious terms, that there is another way tban 
death and deposition by which one who wishes 
can get out of the Presbyterian ministry. We 
presume that Mr. Miller will not cease to 
preach as an independent minister, believing 
that he hae a higher warrant than that of any 
presbytery. 
TuHis question from The Advance: 


‘“‘THE INDEPENDENT claims the Newark 

Council, whérein Dr. Whiton was ‘approved , 
by a vote of 25 to 3, as anindication of ‘ pr 88 
from the Indian Orchard Council which refused 
to install a minister holding similar errors.’ 
Progress in what? In agreement with error? 
Or in toleration of false doctrines in teachers 
of religion ?” 
*Poleration of false doctrines in teachers of 
religion”? most certainly, And why not? We 
tolerate bad morals in the Church, and shall 
till the Church puts on white raiment, pure and 
glistering, before the throne of the Lamb. But 
errors of morals are worse than errors of doc- 
tring; though either may becomeso bad as to 
be intolerable in a Christian church. In this 
case, probably, every member of the Council 
thought that the candidate held some false 
doctrines, as every man does; but they thought 
that his false doctrines were not so fundament- 
al as to destroy his usefulness as a Chris- 
tian minister. Indeed, we suspect The 
Advance of sometimes teaching ‘error’’; 
but we tolerate it. We fear we some- 
times teach error ourselves ; but we hope for 
toleration. Why, in this very number of 7%e 
Advance it shows so much “ progress” that it 
gives the most unqualified endorsement as 
‘¢ admirable,’’ ‘a capital specimen of untiring, 
erudite scholarship,” ‘just such a book as 
every intelligent Sunday-school teacher, once 
having, would not willingly be without,”’ to a 
volume which denies the authenticity and in- 
spiration of two of the books of the New Test- 
ament, and declares that, if several books of the 
Old Testament are canonical, they are of in- 
significant value. What does this indicate on 
the part of The Advance, if not rather startling 
“progress”? Weare reminded ofthe circular 
which President Asa D, Smith once sent around 
to the clergy, warning them that another Con- 
gregational paper was shaky in its theology (ou 
the matter of eternal suffering, we believe), and 
that it would “ bear watching.” And yet we 
plead for “ toleration”? of The Advance, as well 
as of that other paper, 





Asto the appointment and tenure of office 
on the part of the judges of the higher courts 
of the states composing the Union, there is 
very considerable diversity of practice. In 
three of the states'the appointment fs by legie- 
lative election, in seven by the governor with 
the approval of the Senate, and in twenty-eight 
by popular election. Imseven of the states the 
tenure of office {s for life; in one state the 
term extends to twenty-one years, ip another to 
fifteen years, and in-another to fourteen years ; 
in three states it is twelve years, and in two'ft is 
ten; and im the remainder of the states itis 
six and eight years, with three or four excep- 
tions. All the judges of the United States are 
appointed by the President, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, and, while Hable to im- 
peachuient, hold their office during good be- 
havior. Which, on the whole, is the best pol- 
icy in respect to the judiciary of the country? 
We have no hesitation in expressing a decided 
preference for the policy set forth in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If it were pro- 
posed to change it for that of popular elec- 
tions or election by Congress, we have no 
doubt that the proposition would be rejected 
by «a large majority of the states. Judges 
should, as far as possible;be removed from the 
influence of party polities and al) temptatfons 
to court the popular favor by their decisions on 
the bench. That is the best system which most 
effectually secures this result. 


Ix the city of Baltimore the grave of the 


| gasasein of Abrabam: Lincoln is still decorated 


with frestt wreaths, and the Negro is stili for- 
biddén to teach in the public schools. School 
Commissioner Joshua Plasket declares that the 


ployment, they. refuse even to_allow them to 
coutpete for atore 
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are naturally aggrieved, and resent being kept 
under the instruction of white teachers, who 
feel no interest) in them, and who forbid their 
scholars to speak to them on the street. They 
have held # meeting, and passed resolutions and 
declared that they would persist and still per- 
sist in demanding their rights. Said one of 
the speak crs: 

“We will name our man—say our fellow- 

citizen, William Williams, who was educated 
and graduated at Rome, and who can speak as 
many lanyu as any white man in the city. 
We will send him to the board in the same 
manner in which the white man goes there, 
and then, if the door is not opened—we will 
know the reason why it remains closed. We 
can bring endorsements for this man from 
Rome, England, and America that he is superior 
in education to any teacher in the Py rnged 
schools here. This is the proper stand for us 
to take.’’ 
They finally resolved to select a candidate and 
make a test case of it, and then put themselves 
beforethe public. They have the undoubted 
right on their side—the right to have their chil- 
dren educated by those who wish them well; and 
if they keep knocking and waiting they will get 
justice in the end. 


...-The Talmage trial may be sald to have 
already broken down. On the theory of the 
prosecution, the charge was that of a habit of 
falsehood and deception, as indicated by seven 
specifications. Of these, only that about 7'he 
Christian at Work has been to any extent sub- 
stantiated by evidence; and the defense claim 
that this weck they will make sach explanation 
as will relieve the case. The specitication as to 
free pews seems to have fallen through. As to 
Mr. Hathuway, no evidence has been presented 
that Mr. Talmage’s accusations of him were 
false, and none that he retracted them. The 
last three—about false subscriptions, the organ- 
ist, and declarations that he was to be arraigned 
for heresy—have no evidence worth the repeat- 
ing to substantiate them in part because half 
a dozen witnesses have refused to testify. It 
seems tov bad that the scandal of a trial should 
have been thrust upon the public. 


.... It does not surprise us that The New Uov- 
enant docs not like our comments on the advice 
it gave to a Universalist who had joined a 
Methodist church, and who was proposing to 
stir up strife, and organize, if possible, three or 
four peogle into a Universalist church. It 
gays: ‘‘'l! 8 INDEPENDENT prefers a@ hypocrit- 
ical conformity to a manly announcement of 
conviction.” That is a baseless and false state- 
ment. The man had made “a manly we 
ment of his convictions” on joining the churth. 
He was known as not believing in eternal suf- 
fering. ‘The church was tolerant and was 
willing to retain him. He was a member of a 
Chureh whieh in its Articles is silent and toler- 
ant on the subject. There was no “hypoerit- 
{cal conformity.’? Under these circumstances, 
to try to breed dissension and break up the 
church affords evidence against the man’s 
Christian character. 


... It is wtelling point which The Méthodtst 
makes aguinst the Congregational critics of its 
itinerancy system that the Congregational 
‘Year Book’’ shows that but a quarter of the 
churches have pastors, and that half of them 
have stated supplies who can be discharged at 
the end of any year. But when it studied the 
“Year Buok ”’ to discover that the oldest settled 
pastor in New Jersey graduated from the 
theological seminary less than nine years ago, 
why conld'it not have looked sharp enough to 
gee that half of the twenty-three ehurches are 
less than nine years old; and inquiry would 
bave informed it that of the five churches 
that are old enough to have e & pastorate 
of a quarter of a century one just trans- 
ferred the only pastor it ever bad to serve the 
churches as @ secretary, and two others, have 
within a few years lost their much-loved pas- 
tors by deaths. 

... The discussion in our columns of the site 
of Mount Pisgah has been very interesting to a 
section of our readers. We would accompany 
Dr. Wolcott’s concluding article this week 
with a'single word. He represents the Duc de 
Luynes as finding on the **rnin-summit ” “ only 
the remains of a modern convent,” while the 
Professor detected in them the remains of an 
ancient “temple of Baal.” On turning to Profes- 
sor Paine’s “Identification of Mount Pisgah,” 
we find that he admitted fully the modern char- 
acter of much of the ruins—regarding a part of 
them as of a Christian Byzantine age ; another 
part as of Roman construction ; and a yet older 
part as showing evidence of a much greater 
age, perhaps going back to the time of the 
worship of Baal Peor. His object was to show 
that this. had been from extreme antiquity o 
temple site. 

...-Another attempt has been made to mur- 
der @ European, sovereign. An assassin fired 
four shots from a revolver at the Czar of Rus- 
eia, last Monday. morning, who by great good 
fortune escaped uninjured. The assassin 
was caught, ahd will, of course, be executed. 
But that he, dotibtlées, expected and is prepared 
fot. Its a terrible state of things when mon- 
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archs have to go guarded, like prisoners, to pro- 
tect themselves against the murderous plots of 
a devilish oath-bound society of murderers. 
The severest repressive measures will be justi- 
fied, on the one hand; and, on the other, those 
who have wrongs to right will be the more 
likely to believe that only by assassination can 
they secure their rights. The difficulty {s al- 
most inextricable. 





...- Two intelligent Christian gentlemen we 
know, on last Sunday, said they wanted a little 
rest from church festivals, and went to a 
Quaker meeting, where they said they would 
not hear anything about Easter. They entered 
aud sat down. Nobody said a word. They 
waited and waited in the solemn silence till it 
was time for the meeting to break up, and then 
went with the congregation and declared that 
it had been a most delightful and profitable 
meeting. They had not heard the thunder of 
any human voice, but the still small voice of 
God. 

.-..We are glad there ts no schism In the 
Catholic Church, and yet The Catholic Telegraph 
charges The Catholic Vniverse, both of Ohio, 
with “illiterate ruffianism ’’ and “* stupid ignor- 
ance,” “impertinently slobbered.’’ That is 
rash language to be used by tbe Very Rev. 
Edward Purcell, just after doing that for which 
a Protestant minister would have been sent 
for twenty years to the penitentiary. 


...»Dr. MceCosh has just been naturalized. It 
need not have taken him ten years to become 
as competent to vote as the majority of our 
electors. Here isa problem in simple propor- 
tion. If it takes a Belfast college professor 
ten years to learn enough of American institu- 
tions to consider himself qualified to vote, how 
long should it take Patrick Maloney, of Tippe- 
rary? 

....-Our German proof-reader was out of town 
a part of last week, which will account for a 
few misprints in Dr. Thompson’sarticle— such 
as ‘“‘ muuches"’ for manches, “ Ptoff” for Stoff, 
and ‘‘besitgt’’ for besitzt, and one or two 
others which we leave it to our German-read- 
ing boys and girls to discover. 


..++The Springfield Hepublican is not the only 
paper which does not understand Dr. Bacon’s 
sarcasm, The Christian Instructor may be in- 
formed that we do not think that Dr. Bacon’s 
articles will do hurt. 


.--. There has nothing been dene in Congress 
this week except to admit Mr. Bell as senator 
from New Hampshire. It was certainly a just 
de n, for which we give credit to a few 
Democratic votes. 

.... The Christian Leader may be tnformed 
that Dr. Whiton made no such statement at his 
installation about the ultimate reconciliation 
of all beings to God as 7'he Advance attributes 
to him. 

....Next week we will publish Dr. Leonard 
Bacon's opinion of the Vermont Resolution. 


Bublisher’s Ds epartment. 


SooTsine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

I 








Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are 
the leading articles of their kind in America. 


INPORTED WOOLENS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN'S WEAR. 


It has been a matter of considerable discus- 
sion, since the time when American woolens 
began to crowd out the importation of foreign 
cloths, as to which were the more durable. 
There is no doubt that our fabrics have 
reached a perfection that lead a at many 
tailors to place them on their shelves under 
the name of importations; and so well do they 
hold their own that very few people can 
detect the difference, except in the ul- 
timate wear of the garment. So fast 
have American woolens taken the pre- 
cedence at home that there has been a general 
downfall in foreign prices, and very few of our 
outfitters still continue to import their cloths. 
There is still, however, a certain class of trade 
who insist upon wearing the Old World’s fabri 
and are willing to pay the difference, which, a 
the present figures, as we have intimated, is 
only slightly in advance of our own prices. 

In order to at all compete in our home 
market, the outfitters who are stil] engaged 
in this line of business find it necessary 
to do their importing direct. Messrs. Mark- 
lin & Orsor are one of the few concerns 
who have facilities for importing clothe at 
ro that will pay in this market. They 

ave connections on the other side which enable 
them to obtain the very best novelties that can 
be found in Europe and which their custom de- 
mands. Itis tosuch concerns that our well- 
dressed gentlemen go, and where the leading 
styles are cut not in the extreme, but in gentil- 
ity. They have lately opened an establishment 
at 167 Broadway for the convenience of their 
customers, and invite the attention of the 
down-town public to a superior line of spring 

6. 
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{27" We direci the attention of our readers to 
the elegant Self-inker $2 “Charm” Printi 
Press, with outfit for $3, by ay C. Evans, 
N. Ninth St., Philadel 
to print visitipg ca 
priced presses. Send stamp for 
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BARNUM FOREVER. 

To be “ with the masses” is the aim 
of thousands and millions of the human fam- 
= Rut @ nobler aim it isto be popular with 
children. Now, according to the census, there 
are some ten millions or more of children in 
this country. But Barnum says the census is 
all wrong. He pronounces that huge volume 
of statistics a monstrous cheat, a stupendous 
fraud, a monumental humbug—the work of 
conspirators and believers in total depravity. 
Barnum claims that there are over forty mil- 
lions of children in this country between the 
ages of two and ninety. How many others there 
may be, possibly, he is not sure; but as to 
the forty millions—he is positively certain about 
that, and can prove it by actual figures, which 
never lie. We believe in Barnum’s figures. He 
never—hardly ever—makes a mistake. Just 
now Barnum is holding a public reception in 
New York, to which he invites only the young 
people spoken of. He don’t invite you to 

‘meet’? any of the lions from Washing- 
ton, for they are untamed and dan- 
gerous; but their high-toned superiors 
from Africa and elsewhere. His elephantine 
majesty is there as an attraction, and not some 
sham monarch of an unknown desert in Eu- 
rope. He will present you also to some of the 
noble and intimate friends of Darwin; to the 
representatives of the purest blood from every 
clime and shore; and, on the whole, we believe 
this to be the “‘ greatest reception on earth,” 
and should be attended by who have any 
sort of regard for their own happiness, or that 
of their friends, in whose welfare the deepest 
interest should always be taken. Now, if you 
don’t believe the statements we timidly and 
modestly make, we beg you to read the truth- 
ful remarks of the great Barnum himself, who 
speaks volumes in another column. 

TN 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS’ CATA- 
LOGUE. 


THE catalogue of this old and reliable house 
for the seasons of spring and summer, 1879, has 
just been issued. Jt is unusually large and 
particularly attractive, containing 272 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts, very finely an 
carefully executed. In this catalogue all the 
various articles which fill the large stores of 
this firm are classified and described, and the 
lowest New York prices are given in every 
instance. The descriptions include all kinds 
of made-up goods for Ladies, Boys, Girls, and 
Infants, as well as Men’s underwear, linen, 
etc., and aleo millinery goods, towels, napkins, 
table covers, umbrellas, watches, ps mag 
jewelry. wax-flower materials, etc., etc. The 

rice of the catalogue is 15 cents per copy or 

5 cents per annum. The book contains an 

alphabetical index, rendering the work of ref- 
erence easy; and there is added a table of the 
rates of express charges to the various states 
of the Union, as approximately ascertained at 
the New York offices of the express companies. 
Indeed, nothing seems to have been omitted 
which would make the book useful to people 
at a distance, enabling them to buy, at the low- 
est New York prices, the most fashionable 
goods, tn styles to suit tndividual taste. The 

amphlet gives but a small idea of the extent of 

essrs. Ridley & Sons’ business and the com- 
pleteness of their arrangements to meet all 
possible demands, The firm are in every way 
worthy of confidence, and any orders which 
may be sent them will be promptly and satis- 
factorily attended to. The address of the firm 
is Edward Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen 
Streets, New York City. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Jogn Lavini’s fourth annual grand con 
cert is put down for next Monday evening, 
April 21st, and promises to be one of the most 
enjoyable musical entertainments of the sea- 
eon. Mile. Iima di Mureka, Herr Wilhelm}, and 
Franz Rummel are announced as_ soloists. 
Damrosch's Symphony Soctety orchestra will 

rform Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ overture, 

rahm’s Hungarian Dances, and Wagner's 
“Tannhauser’’ March. Wilhelmj will play 
Paganini’s grand concerto for the violin. The 
programme, as a whole, is of musical excel- 
lence. 

The Oratorio Society, Dr. L. Damrosch con- 
ductor, will give their next rehearsal and 
concert on Wednesday afternoon, Apri) 16th, 
and Thursday evening, Anril 17th, respectively, 
at Steinway Hall. Herr Wilhelm) is announced 
as one of the soloists, and will play Handel’s 
‘* Largo” for violin solo, string orchestra, and 
organ, and an air from Bach’s “‘ Mathew Pas- 
sion.” Keil’s ‘‘ Christus’’ oratorio will be per- 
formed, for the first time tn America, at this 
concert. 


$$$ 
MARCHAL & SMITH’S OFFERS 


Our readers thie week cannot fail tu be 
attracted to the very low offers that Messrs. 
Marchal & Smith make for this spring season in 
the way of Organs and Pianos. This is a very 

chance for proprietors of summer hotels 
and boarding-houses, who need to have such an 
attraction for their guests in their parlors. 
These instruments are not second-hand ones, 
fitted up for the occasion ; but are fresh from 
the factories, and in perfect order. Besides this, 
Messrs. Marchal Smith give a written 
guaranty of their durability for at least five 
years: and, further, offerto send the instru- 
ment on approval, which, if not satisfactory, 
may be returned, with no expense to the pur- 














| chaser. The concern is a reliable one in every 


way and will do all they say. 





TERRIBLY exhausting are the night sweats 
which accompany consumption, But they, as 
well as the paroxysme of coughing, are invaria- 
bly broken up by Dr. WM. Haty’s Basa FoR 
THE Lunas, which conquers the deadly malady, 
as well as bronchitis, pneumonia. pleurisy. 
asthma, diphtheria, and all other affections o 
the throat, lungs, and chest. It saves thou- 
sands from untimely graves and ts invaluable 
in rescuing children from the croup, whooping 
cough, and quinsy. -It is sold by all druggists. 

CR 


Tus chief healing ointm of the age— 
SS CARBOLIC SAL for anes, 
Sores, Cuts, Burns, 
ee Bw by physicians, used fn hos 








Beware of Counterfeits. Ask for Henry's only. 
For sale by all druggists. 


BARB FENCE. 


It is characteristic of great and useful inven- 
tions that their simplicity and perfect adapta- 
tion to the desired end at once suggest the 
paren “Why was not that thought of be- 

ore?’ Such is the question suggested by the 
Barb Fence in all its forms. For a quarter of a 
century the great problem among the farmers 
of the country, especially in the sparsely wood- 
ed regions of the West, has been: ‘* What makes 
the best and cheapest fence?’ The answer has 
been: ‘* Wire; plain wire, four or five lines deep 
fastened by staples to posts eight feet apart.” And 
80 plain annealed wire as material for fencing 
has been chiefly relied upon during that long 
term of years in all our prairie states ; and its 
merits, as well as its defects, have become fully 
known. WasHBURN & MOEN MANUFACTURING 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., were the first to 
introduce Plain Wire for fencing into the 
West, say twenty-five years ago. It is estima- 
ted that during that time 150,000 miles of 
plain wire fence have been put up, three 
wires i ; or 450,000 miles of single wire! 
But now the plain wire is being supplanted by 
the Patent Barb Fencing, which is manufactured 
and sold in such large quantities by the Wash- 
burn and Moen Co. This fencing isremarkably 
cheap and can be ly u yes It is un- 
affected by fire, wind, or flood, and never rusts, 
shrinks, nor warps. itis a complete barrier to 
the most unruly stock and is impassable by 
man or beast. The following letter is selected 
as one of the many thousands the Company has 
received: 

‘© WatTERLOO, Iowa, Dec 15th, 1877. 

** Gentkemen :—The demand for Barbed Wire 
the past season has far execeded our expecta- 
tions, having sold double the quantity we had 
hoped to; and the Glidden Patent fs generally 
‘acknowledged to be the best wire in the market. 
The price has been an objection; but the more 
the wire is tried, and its merits become known, 
the oftener we hear it said: ‘It makes the best 
and cheapest fence a farmercan build.’ And 
the demand still increases. 

“Yours respectfully, 

*<CutLer & ParKER, Hardware Dealers.” 


LATEST STYLES IN CORSETS. 


Corsets with full busts continue favorites 
with the best dressed ladies, as they give a 
style to the figure not otherwise obtained. 
These busts are now stiffened with Tampico 
grass cloth, in place of bones, which make them 
much more elegant and desirable. 

Another new and very popular feature of 
many corsets is that the bones upon the sides 
run horizontally around the body. This makes 
the corset more comfortable and entirely obvi- 
ates the breaking of the bones over the hips, 
which is such an annoyance to many ladies, 

Tt. is a deserving tribute to American enter- 
prise that Warner Bros., of New York, who 
were the first to introduce both of these valua- 
ble features in corsets, were awarded a medal 
at the recent Paris Exposition. Their corsets 
created great interest among French mannfac- 
turers, and, no doubt, explained to them whv it 
fe that America has almost ceased to buy for- 
eign corsets. 











On page 30 fs seen a cut of the celebrated 
‘* Victor’? feed-water heater and purifier, which 
is manufactured by the Worcester Boiler 
Works, of Worcester, Mass. This heater is 
made for heating and purifving water for 
ateam-botlers. It can be used with exhaust 
steam, where there {s sufficient or excess of ex- 
haust ; also with exhaust and live steam com- 
bined, ina place where large heating capacity 
is required and but small engine run; or with 
live steam alone, for heating water for boilers 
naed in heating large public buildings, hotels, 
ete. The greatest gain is made in fuel where 
exhaust steam only is used: but the heater will 
work equally well under either condition. The 
use of the heater prevents lime, chalk, or veg- 
etable scale from forming in the boilers, and so 
prevents explosion from this cause. The heater 
delivers the water pure. In conetruction the 
workmanship of the heater fs first-class, the 
shell being of wrought plate, and is tested 
when built to 150 pounds pressure per square 
inch. The tubes are brass, heavy gauge, and 
are securely riveted to the heads, in a manner 
to prevent lability of leaking. 


Tue Massachusetts Mutnal Life Insurance 
Company. of Springfield, Mass., was incorno- 
rated on May 15th, 1851, and {ts first policy was 
issued August Ist, of the same year. The be- 
innings of the Company were small. During 
its first year it wrote but three hundred and 
twelve policies, and during the second but two 
hundred and twenty-three. The assets at the 
close of the first year were but $195,081. and at 
the close of the second bnt $108,397; while dur- 
ing the first five years of business the preminm 
income was but little in excesa of $100,000, 
Vet in these vears were laid the foundations of 
the Company’s success, the basis which made 
the after-buflding comnarstively easy and 
withont which no building would have been 
possible, Now the Company fs well known 
among the good inenrance companies. Its 
assets and surplus have steadily increased, 
while the expense of management has been 
kent down to the lowest possible point. The 
officers are prudent, conservative men, and in 
their hands the interests of the Massachusetts 
Mutual will be well managed. 








HovusFKEEPERS SHOULD US8E the Moth-Proof 
Carpet Lining Use only that manufactured 
of Cotton and Paper. American Carpet Lining 
Co., New York and Boston. For sale by all 
carpet dealers. 


—————— re 

Tue channels for the exit of impurities from 
the system must be kept unobstructed, or de- 
plorable consequences will follow. Dr. Mort’s 
VecEeTaBLe Liver PILis, by restoring the 
bowels to an active condition, act as a cleanser 
of all the bodily fluids. Moreover, they render 
the digestive and assimilative organs vigorous, 
rouse the liver, and purify the biliary secretion. 


ferred to dangerous blue pill. Sold by drug- 
gists. 
a 
Tue Iadies of New York City prefer 


HENRY’S CAMPHOR ICE to any other toflet 
article. Why should not others, residing else- 





where? Kept by all druggists. 


As a cathartic, they are infinitely to be pre- 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


+ THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing pre =. cer sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. C. nter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the oo National Painting, “‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Hmancipation Proclamation,’ includin 
also an account of the picture, an account o; 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
— the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
—- We have a small supply of these 

ks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of” anew sub- 
ecriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
— overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS, 

















A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
n this issue. 


LARGE CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Ons of the largest, oldest, and most popular 
clothing establishments in New York is that of 
Raymond & Co., corner of Fulton and Nassau 
Streets, Their stock is always attractive and 
fresh and embraces al] the best-known:styles 
and fashionable fabricsin the market. In boys’ 
and children’s clothing there is hardly a house 
in the city that can equal it. A complete out- 
fit in that or any other department can alwa 
be had here at reasonable prices and on the 
shortest notice. This highly respectable and 
responsible tirm invite business from every sec- 
tion of the country, and will promptly send 
samples of goods, printed directions fdr self- 
measurement, price-list, etc., by mail, free of 
all expense. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case and sent by express. We urge our 
readers to give this house a trial order. 


CLAIMS WELL SUSTAINED. 


THOSE of our readers who have not investi- 
gated the claims put forward on behalf of the 
new ‘“ Automatic’’ Sewing Machine, of the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewin achine Company, 
will find themselves interested in so doing 
and should at once send to the Company for a 
circular. BY the new method of sewing upon 
this machine, results are obtainable at once, 
and in the hands of a novice, which can only 
be reached by experienced operators, and 
sometimes not even by them, on other sewing 
machines ; while in some important respects 
this machine is essentially different from all 
others. 














— 

Dysprrsta has been the cause of unhappiness 
to thousands. Physicians recommend GREEN'S 
OXYGENATED BITTERS. Will give instant 
relief. For sale by all druggists. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE THRESHER. 


Tur important features in this machine are 
the perfect action of cylinder, concave, and 
straw-carriers in separating the grain from the 
straw. Both cylinder and concave, being open, 
allow of the passage of the larger proportion 
of the grain direct and at once to the shoe. 
What grain remains and passes the beater falls 
through circular holes in the straw-carriers, 
which are of wood, and also the large space 
provided to receive the unthreshed heads from 
the end of the carrier. The vibrating sep- 
arators aml grain-carriers take the place of 
endless aprons and grain-belts, and are less 
complicated, more easily managed and kept in 
order, and have a greater separating capacity 
than apron machines. 

Messrs. G. Westinghouse & Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., manufacture this thresher, and the horse- 
powers that go with them. They also man- 
ufacture a farm engine of unusual strength, 
effectiveness, and durability. It will be of in- 
terest to farmers to have fn hand their lately 
issued catalogue. 





SneprarD Knapp, the ete carpet dealer 
on Sixth Avenue, this city, has now on exhibi- 
tion an immense stock of fresh goods in his 
line, eg the most desirable styles and 
qualities in the market. This is a reliable 
establishment, well conducted, wide awake to 
meet. promptly the wants of the public, and is 
every way worthy of its rapidly increasing 
patronage. 





Ir is astonishing with what rapidity ulcerous 
sores and eruptive maladies are cured by Hry- 
RY’s CARBOLIC SALVE, an external antidote to 
unhealthy conditions of the skin, which is pre- 
ferred by physicians to every other preparation 
containing the carbolicelement. It is undoubt- 
edly the finest antiseptic. and purifier extant. 
It acts like a charm on purulent eruptions 
has also been successfully used for rheuma- 
tism and sore throat. All druggists sell ft. 
Beware of countefeits. 


ON need not be feared by those 





ConsuMPTI 
who use HALL’S BALSAM for the L 
A standard remedy for over thirty years. 
for coughs and colds. For sale byall 
EE 


‘Wnuer you visit or leave New York City. sry at 
nd 
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In the purchase of mowing machines the 
farmer cannot go very far astray if he buys 
from any of the leading manufacturers of 
to-day. There is the Bradley Changeable- 
Speed Mower, manufactured by the Bradley 

anufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
than which no more perfect machine is in the 
market. From its name, the reader will under- 
stand that it is made to cut fast or slow, as the 
condition of the aoe may require, without 
increasing the speed of the horses or straining 
the machine. It is driven yi gear hung in the 
center of the axle, which is made with great 
care and adjusted to the pitch-line with great 
accuracy. Besides being well protected, so as 
to prevent the entrance of sand and dirt 
which naturally increase the friction an 
cause the bearings to cut out rapidly. 
The Rocking Bar, the manner of carrying the 
Guard Bar, the cutting aparatus, and the durabil- 
ity of this machine are most carefully considered 
in its manufacture, and no one point is neglected 
to advance another. It is one of the very safest 
mowers for the driver to sit upon, as the seat 
is situated in the rear of the machine, where he 
isin no danger of being thrown in front of the 
knives or reached by the heels of a vicious 
team. And, in conclusion, we will say that 
every person, ia purchasing a mower, should 
give special attention to the convenience and 
economy of repairing it. In this respect Taz 
BRADLEY STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL and chal- 
lenges the most critical comparison. 

oe —————— 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for —— times has had one 
good effect. It has reduced prices about one- 
half. Never, Layeren 6 since carpeting was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 aud 322 
Broadway, there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Bruss:’ Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of «..> cents and up- 
ward; 500 rolis best quality | Bngiiah Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00); French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2 25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readersin distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of ds wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
others particulars. Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 








“Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world 





IF all articles that are used in food were as 
pure as Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, we 
should escape many of the ills of life. 





PERFECT purity is restored to the circulation, 
when contaminated, if ScoviL.’s BLoop anpD 
Liver Syrup is taken. Scrofulous disorders 
are completely vanquished by it, persistence in 
the use of the remedy being alone required to 
accomplish a cure. Eruptions of all kinds, 
sores, chronic rheumatism, gout, liver com- 
plaint, and goitre yteld to its remedial action ; 
and it net only purifies the blood, but vitalizes 
the system. Sold by all druggists. 





THROAT Diseases OFTEN COMMENCE WITH A 
Cough, Cold, or unusual exertion of the voice. 
These incinient symptoms are allayed by the 
use of ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,” which, it 
neglected, often result in a chronic trouble of 
the Throat. 25c. a bor. 





Tue PERFUME OF AN HEMISPHERE.—Through- 
out an area occupied by more than one hun- 
dred millions of civilized beings Murray and 
Lanman’s Fiormpa Water is to-day the 
standard perfume in society. 





IN cases of bruises, hurts, or pains of an 
kind, use KELLINGER'S INFALLIBLE. LIN. 
IMENT. A sure cure, Pronounced superior 
an other Liniments. For sale by all drug- 





A Cross Baby. 

NoTuinG is 80 conducive to a man’s remain- 
ing a bachelor as stopping for one night at the 
house of a married friend and being kept awake 
for five or six hours by the crying of a cross 
baby. All cross and erying babies need only 
Hop Bitters to make them well and smiling. 
Young man, remember this.— Za. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
Eiopertios Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
Particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
Fisiate. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 





Swoxens having “sworn off” and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in - 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. i aa 


tal, bas been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
Kas, 





Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer 


Iuportant! People afflic | on 

ted or troub’ 
My Piles should om HENRY’S MEDICATED 
~APER. Superior to all other kinds. Recom- 
a by physicians. For sale by all drug- 





atid, Popularity of Gold Medal Saleratus is 
le wh by its immense sale to millions of peo- 
Re then ©,,.ortunate enough to obtain it. 
cure it, fro are millions more who cannot pro- 
With m the fact that dealers put them off 
on Rx 9g brands of saleratus, on which they 
a larger profit, many of which con- 
impurities and ecidedly 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


LINENE REVERSIBLE COLLAR. 


WE are happy to state the fact that the latest 
novelty of the Reversible Collar Company, the 
‘‘ Linene,” is proving a wonderful success, the 
factory being run to its utmost capacity on 
orders. To those who have not seen the new 
collar it may be described as a perfect linen 
collar, stiffened bya layer of paper between the 
outside layers of cloth, which is of the finest 
texture and the same grade as is used in the 
manufacture of fine shirts. Both sides of the 
collar being covered and possessing the revers- 
ible feature, when one side of the collar is soiled 
it is turned, and a new and unsoiled surface 
presented for wear, having the same appearance 
as the first. By a peculiar folding of the col- 
lars, the set is exactly the same after turning, 
and sufficient space is allowed forcravat, scarf, 
bow, or tic between the folds. Three styles are 
manufactured—the Raphael, Angelo, and Reu- 
bens; and they cannot be distinguished, even by 
close observation, from the real ‘‘ Troy-laund- 
ered” linen collar, when on the wearer. We 
can heartily congratulate Mr. G. K. Snow on 
the success the Reversible Collar Company has 
attained under his able management. The 
Company’s office is 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 














BUSINESS N OTICES. 
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Send for Directions 
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CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S CURA OINTMENT, a 
splendid Household Remedy no family should be with- 
out. It cures Burns, Chilblains, and Frost-bites, Sore 
Head, Eruptions of the Skin. Hives, Eczema, Poisonous 
Bites, ctc., etc. Its value cannot be told in an adver- 
tisement. Try one box, and you will never want to be 
without it. Sold by all brugatsts and by W. A. BATCH- 
ELOR, 16 Bond St., N. Y. ice 25 cents per Box. 


HAIR DYE. 


Established 40 years. Batchelor's Celebrated Hair 
Dye. Best in the world. Harmless; reliable; instan- 
taneous. No dinppolntmente: no ridiculous tints. 
Remedies the fll effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful. Black or Brown. 

Sold and properly applied at BATCHELOR'’S Wig and 
Pe Facto’ 





ry, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 


ruggists. 
Explanatory Circulars sent on application, in sealed 
envelopes, postpaid. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children's Beets and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
* Fair Dealin Goods, " Th 


en is. an iw ces. ie 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country wil) have the best attention. 


CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR NEW SPRING STOCK 


NOW OPENED. 

STYLES AND PRICES NEVER BEFORE 
QUA LED. 

PROBABLY THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER 


OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THE WORLD. TO CLOSE 
our A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, WE SHALL 














ER 
100 PIECES woouRTTs AT...0.c00e $2 25 PER YARD. 
100 PIECES NE AE vccoccceces 2 00 PER YARD. 
100 PIECES AXMINSTER AT ....... 1 7 PER YARD. 
PIECES VELV AT. 50 PER YARD, 
FULLY ONE DOLLAR LESS AN ACTUAL VALUE. 


TH AC 
Also 1,000 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
ROM _ Fc. 


F . TO $1 PER YARD. 
INGRAINS FROM 850. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


MATTINCS. 


at i WHITE, CHECK 
and FANCY PA SERN, at at] ig ed 
amnige Sheapuess. Some as Low an 15c. 
per le 


Druggets, Oilcloths, 
Lace Curtains, 


WINDOW SHADE d UPHOLSTERY 
Pe uEh eh ecing Oh the Larecs 
e 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVE., cer. 13th ST. 


“NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 


44 WEAR THE 


One and Best OF ALL. STARCH FINISHED, VELVET 
SmooTnH. Wear Boru Sipes. Dealers sell 10 (equal 20) 
for We cents. 
¢ APER THAN CHINESE WASHING, 
ersons at a distance send t stamp for sam- 
les, or 25 cents for a box, by mail, to Reversible Collar 
a" 82 Hawley Stress, pene Mass. Save your writing 
and stamp by ny Retailers, when possible. 
Sold gen by the Trade. 





A. G. NEWMAN, 


Builders’ Hardware, 


RAILWAY CAB FIXTURES, BURGLAR ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in all ite branches, and 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


, SILVER, and NICKEL PLATING. 
Ware : sessescease A ABO Broeadwey; Lt ¥. 
Mecthry.....189 to 168 Wore BOth wey M. He 






The Tm- 
proved OPEN 
FRONT and New 
OPEN BACK. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. 

The New DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 
to prevent cutting on side. 


USE THE BEST. 
Colgate & Co.'s 


LAUNDRY SOAP’ 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, 


COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John 8t., N. Y. 
NEW STEEL HORSE SHOE, 
With Level 8 Platform—0, 

ey cat a 
J inter 3 - 

ter-crack Lameness, and all evils altos ton 
the use of the common shoe, Responsible 
men can make money seliing this 

Shoe. Send for pampblet. Trial set 
with nai's, $1.00. ‘To measure, place 
foot on paper, aud draw penci! around, 


The JOHN D. BILLINGS PAT- 
ENT HORSE SHOE COMPANY 
265 Broadway, New York. 


Church 
Furniture, 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sixth Avenue Cars pags the door. 
































BLALE’S PILLS.—Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. All Druggists have them. 
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Best Sewing Machine in the World. 


Beautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, <3 Light, 

Silent. YEN 





, NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 
_ The great popularity of this machine has induced 
lealers in common tension machines to claim automati¢e 
ind other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
ind judge for yourself before purchasing. 


LW. & G. | Every cncing needle Is thus stamped. Buy 


Pat. Mar. 19, 1861, no other, Needles, &c., sent by mail. 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular, 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 5S. M. CO., 

‘Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, Now York. 


- Peck & Snyder 


have just published their new illustrated 


CATALOGUE FOR (879, 


Containing 196 Pages and 700 Illustrations. 

This work ts valuable to every one interested in 
out-door pastimes. We have printed a large edition, 
to meet the popular demand. By mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, 10c, Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 








BERRY CRATES iicioyn 
Best and cheapest made. Send for Free ee a 


N. D. BATTERSON, Buffalo, N. Y. 








e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 
Sold by Druggists, a 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. s 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. C. C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 



















CRAND DEPOT. 











s Tye most tRorough, ORGANIZATION’ 
iN America for executin 
Wedbarr ordars 


13°"S" CHESTNUT re MARK 


and by return mail SAMPLES AND 


PRICES witt be SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


1S THE 


Te GREAT 
DRY Gooos & 














THE NEW YORK STEAM 


CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


THE BEST, THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 
Established 1857. Every Improvement Since. 
THIS IS THE ESTABLISHMENT 


WHERE CARPETS ARE THOROUGHLY CLEANED. 
W. H. JORDAN, Proprietor, 437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





SHIRTS FOR 


FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 





—_ — 


4a Tals 


WA Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
] 


eted arreo 
unlimited supply of Soniee 
a 


ed by similar 


avo) the 


“ 











s “ o“ “ i . 
Sample Shirt finished complete, as above, sent paid by 
z i t fabed 334 ute eal io bd... durability and style to Shirt in the 
ind in > a an. rtio mar 
yh oa 1.00 fo 41.50 each. bend davantacnmsel chess and length ef arm, 
save 


Shirts completely finished for 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


Having comp): ements with one of the largest Cotton Factories in the United States for an 

pp im, atthe oumel lo 

ners stagnaion, and havin rg@ly increased our facilities for ti. manufacture of men’s and ye" 

Shirts, tn all ot: ee ave decided to make an important de; arture from the course usually adopt- 
estab nents, and to place ourselves eae in communication vith the consumer, thus 

enormous profite required by middlewen 


the follows ted offer o: 
19 see ine Lila Fitobed Freach Yoke Shirts, ready for, wear, 


w prices reached during the prevailing busi- 


the retail trade, and enabling us to wake 
wn foe 
L7s 


d on receipt of 65 cents in 
rts to be made of first-class materials, substan- 


tise of collar worn, 
Falten 8t., Breekiya, N. Ws 

















° ° 
Financial: 
-MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about no material change in the business 
situation. The trade movement has contin- 
ued fair, without being very active, and 
there hasbeen but little change in prices. 
The market for all kinds of raw niaterfal is 

very firm, particularly for cotton, which has 
made a further advance during the week. 
Grain and breadstuffs remain quiet and the 
export movement is moderate, as compared 
with the same time last year. Advices from 
the interior report a very satisfactory state 
of trade in all the Western centers. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,996,793, and produce exports $6,960,298. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$87,806,307, against $84,793,867 for the same 
period last year and $97,600,874 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st were $84,881,676, against $95,- 
950,518 for the corresponding period last 
year and $70,548,590 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Set-Orr.—The general rule is that joint 
debts cannot be set off against separate debts 
unless there be some special equity justify- 
ingit. If there are such equities, the bank- 
ruptcy of the party against which they ex- 
ist is sufficient ground for the allowance of 
the set-off against notes not due at the time 
of the assignment. Where a banker in- 
duced a firm to continue its deposit account 
with him by deceptively holding himself 
out as being still the holder of several nego- 
tiable notes made to him by the principal 
member of the firm, when, in fact, he had 
assigned them as collateral security for a 
debt, and there was an understanding be- 
tween the firm and the banker, from the 
course of dealing between them, that the 
notes of the individual member were to be 
paid through the deposit account of the 
firm, and which he had a right to treat as 
his own for that and other purposes. On 
the bankruptcy of the banker, it was held 
that, after satisfying the debt for which the 
notes of ‘the individual member was held as 
security, the latter is in equity entitled to 
set off the firm account against the balance 
d n the note. Second Nat. Bank os. 
Hemingway, Sup. Court, Ohio 

DEMAND oF PaymMeNntT.—The holder of a 
note payable ina distant city sent it by mail 
for collection to a bank in that city in ample 
time to reach its destination by ordinary 
course of mail before maturity. When the 
letter containing the note reached the city 
the bank had made an assignment, and, the 
address of the sender being printed on the 
envelope, the postmaster at once returned it, 
with the endorsement ‘‘ Bank failed.” The 
holder on the day of its reception again 
mailed it to another agent, who caused it to 
be presented and protested for non-payment 
on the day it was received, but several days 
after maturitv. Held that the holder had 
used due diligence in making demand of 
payment, and that he was not required to 
make provision for a possible but unantici- 
pated suspension of the bank before the 
arrival of the letter, nor for the unauthorized 
interference with the same by the public 
officer in chargeof the mails. Pier vs. Hein- 
richshoffen, Sup. Court, Mo. 

ConprT10onaL Sate.—An important de 
cision has been rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court regarding the condi- 
tional sales of railway rolling stock, The 
plaintiff, Schall, a car manufatturer, sold 
some cars to a railway comeny under a 
contract that they were to’ refaain his prop- 
erty unti] entirely paid for. The road was 
subsequently sold undef foreclosure, and the 
Court holds that the mortgages were subject 
to the contract made at the time of the pur- 
chase. The cars are, therefore, decided to 
belong tothe maker: but the decision of the 
Court below, directiug the receiver of the 
road to pay rental for the use of the cars, is 
reversed, on the ground that thé cofitract 
did not call for snch ponent 

Usury.—The New York Supreme Court 
has decided a usury case, holding that a 
mortgage of $50,000 was invalid on account 
of a violation of the usury law, The person 
who negotiated the loan charged the bor- 
rowers a bonus of $4,250, and paid one-half 

of it to the lender. The Court held that this 
violated the usury law and rendered the 
contract void. The lender got $2,125 as a 
bonus and Jost $50,000 principal. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
active and firm. The ruling rates on stock 
collateral have been 6 to7 per cent., with 
some few exceptions at 5°per cent. On 
Governments the rates have heen 8 to 4 
percent. The market closed easy on Sat: 
urday at 4 to 6 per cent. Commercial 
paper continues in demand. We quote 
first-clas’‘endorsed notes of short date at 5} 
to 6 per cent.; four months at 6 to 7; and 
good single names, four to six months, 6} 
to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MAREET.—The' Bahk of Pit 





gland has reduced its discount rate to-2"per"| 
cent., Which is as low as the rate dias’ ever 
been. Consols were strong as@“ higher, 
closing at 98. United States bénd# were 
lower and American railway. séénrifies ir- 
regular. 

EXCHANGE. —Foreign was easy on a 
light demand and inefedséd supply of bills, 
closing at 486} for 60days and 488} for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was quoted 
on Saturday’at the places named as follows: 
Charleston very searce. 4 premium buying; 
selling, ~ pféfmium. New Orleans, com- 
mercial, 4 premium; bank, } premium. 
St. Louis, $1 premium. Chicago firm; 
buying 1-10 discount, and 1-10 premium 
selling. Boston, 9d. premium. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain dollar is now $0.8372 gold. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (@Ol@)..........sccccscscescccsece 108% 100 
Trade Dollars (currency).......0. sessse0e OBIE i) 
Halves and Quarters........sssssesceseees 9 VO, 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............++++ ts) 


STOCK MARKET.—During the early 
part of this week speculation was very 
active and higher prices were recorded for 
nearly the entire list. There was a con- 
siderable reaction later on and Northwest 
Common alone retained its highest figures, 
although the majority of stocks» show final 
gains for the week ranging from % to 1%, 
that for Northwest Common being 3 and 
for the Preferred 24 per cent. The coal 
stocks, Chicago and Alton, Wabash, Hat- 
nibal and St. Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Northern, Lake Shore’ and Michigan 
Central all lost more than their earlier ad- 
vances and some of them show a marked 
decline on the weck’s business. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 

After the adjournment of the meeting of 
the presidents of the Trunk Line Railroads 
on Thursday the following was given out 
for publication: 


‘* Resoloed, That the presidents of the 
Trunk Lines will not participate after this 
day, April 11th, in any lower than tariff 
rates on East-bound business—that is, on the 
basis of 20 cents pez 100 pounds for® D 
and 25 cents for fourth class from 
to New York, unless on property in transit. 
' Ss 
‘““W. H. Vanbdrrnitt, N. Y. Central. 

J. W. Garwett, Baltimore and Ohio. 

H. J. Jewmrr, Efie. 

G. B. Ropers, Pennsylvania.” 

This action, it is claimed, will stop all the 
“cutting” on East-bound freight, which has 
been so prevalent for some months past. 
Pool Commissioner Fink claims that this 
agreement will benefit New York and, in 
fact, all the seaboard cities where the Trunk 
Lines terminate; and that it will place them 
all on an equality in reference to rates. 


RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand, Etié consol. 2ds advanced to 684. 
Karisas Pacific incomes No. 16 rose to 50, 
aiid do. No. 11 to 46. Kansas and Texas con- 
sdl. aséented advanced to 59%, do. 2ds to 268; 
New Jersey Central consol. assented to 864, 
do.conv. assented to 864; St. Paul 1sts to 124}; 
and C., C., and I. C. 1ststo 62. The Toledo 
and: Wabash issues were strong and higher. 
Consol. conv. ex-coupon advanced to 62 
and reacted to 61}; do. 2ds, ex-coupon, rose 
t6 82;and do., St. Louis division, ex-ma- 
tured coupon, to 85}. Kansas Pacific Trust 
receipts were active at 1084@108}. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet. 
Louisiana consols advar yal to 504. District 
of Columbia 8-65s sold 7°2$; and Missouris 
at 103% for 63-0f 1886, 103% for 6s of 1887, 
and 105 for 1889 or 1890. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
and large demand, but at declining prices 
for all issues except the new 4s. 


United States currency sixes.......... 121% 121% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 105% 106 

United States sixes, 1881, conpon..... 105% 106 

United States ten-forties, registered.. 101% 101%4 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 101% 101% 
United States fives, 184%, registered... ihe 103'¢ 
United States fivés, 1831, cohpon...... 1 1045, 
United States 444s, 1891. registered..... 105% 10544 
United States 4344, 1891, coupon....,.. 105% 10544 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 9054 9034 
United States fours, 1907, ccupon...... 


The Treasury Department has issued it, 
ninety-seventh call for the rédemption of 
bonds, the call being for $10,000,000 of ten- 
forty bonds of 1864, $3,000 000 of which aru 
coupon and $7,000,000 registered. The prin- 
cipal and accrued interest will be paid at 
the Treasury on the 9th of July next, on 
which date’ the interest will cease. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 







large falling off in the demand” for’ money, 
as well as the beginning of the return flow 
of currency from the interior. The result 
for the week is an increase of $4,323,000 in 
surplus reserve, the banks now holding 
$6,223,875 above legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


week: 

April 12th. Comparisons. 
BNR iiiccescsssciscvast $230,442,000  Dec.$5,803,700 
ET ae 18,903,900 Ine.. 688,900 
Legal tenders........... 86,145,400 Inc.. 4.329,600 
Total reserve.........+. 55,049,300 Inc.. 4.865,500 
DOB 0c oc ctedersccs 195.803.700 Inc.. 2.182.000 
Reserve required...... 48,825.925 Inc.. 545,500 
RR dicccotetsiiscce 6,223,375 Inc.. 4,323,000 
Circulation..... .. ...+ 19,696,100 Inc.. 60,600 





DRY GOODS. 


Bustness with commission houses has 
shown continued irregularity during the 
past week, there having been a large move- 
ment in cotton goods and. prints, while 
the general demand was slow. Jobbers have 
been fairly active in all departments. 

Cotton goods have ‘been active and very 
firm. The condition of the supply is now 
said to be more satisfactory than at any 
time within the past six years, and, all the 
best makes being largely sold ahead, orders 
for future delivery are gencrally refused, 
except ‘‘ at valtic.” 

The export demand continues large. 
The shipments for the week comprise 1,074 
packages from this port, 86 packages from 
Boston, and 7 packages from other ports— 





‘in all 1,232 packages; and 


Bince Jan. 1st, 1879, 39,382 p’k’g’s, valued at...$2,495,572 
Same time in 1878, 24,379. p'k’g's, valued at... 1.480 061 
Same time in 1877, 16 p’k’p’t, valued at... 2,060.801 
Same time in 1876, 22,428 p'k’p'é, valiediat... 1.998.550 
Same time in 1860, 43,025 p’k’g's, valued at... 2,606,912 
In addition to the total packages above’ 
given for this year, the steamer ‘‘Sérapis” 
cleared from this port Wédnésday last for 
Shanghai, carrying 8,607 packages of do- 
mestic cottons, the largest single ‘shipment 
ever made, which shows the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for American cotton goods in 
the China markets. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in active movement, with an improved de- 
mand for outside makes, on account of the 
scarcity of the best corporation goods. 
Prices ruled very firm and many makes 
have been advanced during-the week. 

Bleached sheetings ard shirtings were in 
large demand for all grades, Stoclas’ have 
been greatly reduced of late, and the visible 
supply is now smaller than for a number 
of years. 

Corset jeans were in better demand: Prices 
were very firm and in some’ cases were 
higher. 

Cottonades were in irregular movement. 
The best makes were taken toa fair amount; 
but the poorer grades were quiet. 

Denims were in liberal movement, and 
stocks of the best makes have been greatly 
reduced. 

Ducks were in steady demand, and for 
the best makes prices’ were firnt, with an 
upward tendency. — 

Tickings wete in fair movement. 

Quilts were in continued good demand 
for new business, and large deliveries were 
made‘on ‘aécount of — ordefs. i 

te were in large movement, in 
BT previous ovibrs, and’ man 
leading. makes continue sold ahead. Piqués 
were rather quiet. 

Print-cloths were active and prices were 
very firm, We quote 3fc. cash for 64x64 
cloths and 8c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in fair demand for moderate 
lots of the best standard prices. Shirtings 
were in steady request, and a good business 
was done in staple mournings and Turkey 
rets, 

Lawns and organdies were taken to a 
moderate extent in small lots, the move- 
ment being still restricted by the unseason- 
able weather. 

Ginzhams were rather quiet in agents’ 
hands and the jobbing demand was princi- 
pally for small parcels of choice dress styles 
and staple checks. 

Dress goods were in steady request for 
worsted fabrics, while cotton goods were in 
moderate demand only. 

Woolen goods have shown but little if 
any improvement. Some agents are now 
showing their new productions for the fall 
and winter trade; but this action is not gen- 
eral, 

Fancy cassimeres were im small request 


median gr were ti 
erafe parcels from first hands. Job re- 
port a fair demand for fine qualities. 

Buive FrLanwers——Some good: orders 


have been ved by agents for a few of 
the most pop nr chute tate kts Wks 
there is nothing doing as The 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


ogee a waa aN 





for light-weight goods, except for low and |. 
* 6) > mod af 
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most makes. Jobbers are general] 

doing a fair business. d 
Kentucky jeans were in fair demand for 

some of the makes and styles of heavy 


The supply is in v ood con- 
tai ein * 


Satinets were quiet, except for a moderate 
in cesmes = vi — — P 
‘0 8 have n stea 
moderate pr Ba from first hands, while 
jobbers report a fair business in nearly all 


departments. Transactions are mostly con- 
fined to small els, for immediate re- 
uirements, of 


e most staple | tn and a 
éw such fancy fabrics the demand for 
which has lately reduced retailers’ and job- 
bers’ stocks. e auction-rooms presented 
some very attractive offerings and the sales 
were generally well attended. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,309,076, 
showing a decrease of $510,812 as compared 
with last week, and $165,159 decrease as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,474,235, or a trifle more than the 
imports. 


PARIS AND LYONS 
NOVELTIES. 
Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Grenadines, 


in RICH and ELEGANT DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


BEST MANUFACTURES, the LATTER in ALL 
the NEWEST COLORINGS and TINTS, 
21 to 22 INCHES WIDE, from 


$1 to $1.50 per yard. 
The Greatest Bargains 


EVER PRESENTED AT RETALL. 


AT Stewart & Ct 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


DRESS SILK 
DEPARTMENT. 


NEW AND ELEGANT SHADES JUST 
LANDED. 











SPLENDID QUALITIES. 





Inc 8 GROS-GRAIN, 79 

vebeatbiitlagininasie WORTH TO-DAY, 950 

Q0INCH, ALL 800. SOLD USUALLY, 61:15. 
fio. 


800. 
INCIL 2 SOLD USUALL 
SINGH aeeRe HEAVY GRAIN, $1.15. note 
ALL $1.50. re 
20-INCH, EXTRA, $1.25. SOLD USUALLY, $1.65. 
ae 


GREATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED. 
OUR WIDTHS. — AS WE ADVER- 


ta” THIS I8 UNUSUAL IN THE TRADE 


BLACK SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, etc., 
at 60c., 85c., 1, 1.15, 1,25, 150, 1.65, up. 


WE KNOW IT \:JLD BE DIFFICULT TO EQUAL 
THESE SILKS IN VALUE. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO SURPASS. EXAMINE. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


600 IMPORTED FICHUS AT $1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 9.00. 
WORTH REALLY DOUBLE THESE PRICES. 


150 FINE IMPORTED JACKETS, ALI. COLORS, AT 
a; 00, 5.0, 6 56, 7.50, 8.60, COST FROM $10.00 to 
5.00'TO IMPORT. 
LATEST NOVELTIES _IN FINE WRAPS, OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, 
HOUSE COSTUMES, 
IN ALL THE CHOICEST FABRICS. 


SUITS OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, $37, 
sme , to 12.00. Bargains. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING SACQUES. 

SPRING CATALOGUE 

CR LIST 18 NOW READY: PRINTED MAT, 

38, PAGES of ATIONS of 

Tobe ar a EA 
attached to each item. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Per annum, 25:cts. Singie Copies, 15 cts. 


ADWARD RIDLEY & SONS 








| 809, 811, 811} Grand Street ; 
58, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alles SO 
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Great 
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Aptil 17, 1879:] 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Monpay EVEN!nNo, April 14th, 1879. 


PRINTS, 
Albion..... aaueenes GRTEMNUUE noo cecdcccsce 
Allens . - 5}!Mallory ...... avete af 
‘American «. cececeeeeee Sb Manchester........ 5 
Southbridge..... - od, Merrimack, D ..... 5: 
Arnold.......- ...--- 5$ Oriental...... Jisce 
Cochetey d..-+-+2+- 54 Pacific............. 53 
Dunnells..........-- 54 Richmond Rietens 54 
Freeman..... coccoee 5 bm nme sMourn’g. 5 
Garner & Co......... 54/Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester ......+0- : Cee ........ a 
Hamilton........ eee \Waltiagics - scceccs 5 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......-.. 9 jLancaster......... 8 
Belfast... ccccccscvecs 7 jGloucester......... 
Bates ..ccccecce wee 8 Renfrew........... 


Glasgow ....ee00- --- 8 |Southwark........ 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Atlantic, A,4—4..... 7)Lawrence, LL.,.... 6 
"Hy 4—4...e | “ , oe 6 

“« P44... 5 “ p>. SRR 

“6D, 4—+4..... 6 a XXX... 9 
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SILKS. 


Having largely extended our Silk Department, we 
invite the special attention of Ladies to the 


EHRICH SILKS, 


which are fast becoming largely and favorably known 








REMOVAL 


4 Broadway. 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO. 


CONTINUATION OF OUR GREAT CHEAP SALE, 


The success of our Cheap Sale during last week has 
induced us to offer still greater ains during the 
coming week. Aa every dollar's worth of goods in our 
ewes groan yee be cleared out before our removal 

Y, itis plain that bargains will be the 
rule, foaead at the exception, We cannot even com- 
mence pot a the inducements we offer, as we 


could conily Ol ps Of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
— a A. the at wourd told. Some of our 
ains will be found in our 


"DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


where without exception, every line of goods has 
Sysee decided 
grit DOUBLE FOLD DE BEIGE, 50c. Re- 


N DRESS GOODS at 14c. Cheap for 20c. 
visiting our BLACK GOODS DEPART. 
MENT last week all said that our BLACK CASHMERES 
are cheaper by Ln than any they had seen, after shop- 
ping all over tow 

We are offering THREE SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
CASHMERE, at 50c., 

During lant: week we procured at os auction sales 
some of the handsomest FILES. both in Black and Col- 
ored, that have been shown th esason, at prices = 
tre mely low; and we will offer them the coming wee 
to our patrons at the Lyte oe price. These SILKS = 
——— apesially tor for this sale and will be found as 
represente 

R Iso a full line of LYONS SOLID COLORED, STRIPED 

PEKIN SILK at 450. per yard. 


Suits and Cloaks. 


Our SUIT and CLOAK DEPARTMENTS reogeived a 
large share of patronage from the rush of last week ; 
as, indeed, they should, for we are actually almost giv. 
ing garments away. 


GRENADINES. 


In this De aremens will be found some se agp bar- 
gains. pa TRIED GRENADE NES, lic. anid 15e. 
reduced f eit d 25. A special lot of SILK 
pany ypIN ARG) IRON “FRAME, 40c. and 60c.; reduced 


‘Lat Ws. 


Beautiful patterns from 7 UF 
Spectal bargains in SPRING IRTS. A few dozen 
left at 250. cach. 


SHAWLS. 


Hand made ZEPTTYR and SHETLAND SHAWLS, 
$1.00 and $1.25. Reduced from $2.00 and $2.50. 


UNDERWEAR. 


punring the past week ladies visiting our MUSLIN 
EA leptin gp on ond were highly delighted 
with the A eplend Penta fpaees of the goods exhib- 
ited. Apion = HEMISE for 26c., trimmed with 

Be Sonn, einbroidered. 4c. A per- 
fect ourpriaes w RUCRED T for 25c. Reduced 
from 40c. ONE CORSET. side laced, with side 
steels, for Fed ormer price, $1.00. 


HOSIERY. 


Hosiery, Underwear. ae ty Furnishing Goods, 
Gloves, eto., ete. at reduced prices, or 

LADIES’ KID ese Sand4 button , 25c. 

LISLE THREAD GLOVES, EXTRA BARGAIN, 12}. 





E department in our establishment, whether 
mentioned above or not, is crowded with bargains. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand St., 
BETWEEN FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE Sis. 








R. H. MACY & CO,, 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN OPERA AND 
SHADES. aeonens 


WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES ED BY 


EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE. 5 pOurr AND SPECIAL 
CARE. a pee ES MAILED FREE 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


* gewing Silk and Machine ) Tevet, Black or Colors, 
bs rma. 30) 9° 30. cents ee a Send for Circular 


_ BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO., 
469 Broadway, New York: 
Postage Stamps accepted as 








h the country. 

le a For every yard of these Silks which 
fails to give perfect satisfaction we return 
yard for yard or refand the money. 41 

Sample card, showing 8 qualities of Black and 12 
shades of Colored Dress Silks, sent free to any address 
on application. 

Yhe Spring Number of “ZHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” just out, is the best manual of shop- 
ping extant and contains the latest fashions and prices. 
Only 50c. a year, or 15c. a single number, postpaid. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


James MeCremy & Ct,, 


BROADWAY AND 1ith STREET, 
OPENED ON MONDAY 


20 CASES 


| PLAIN COLORED SILKS 
SATIN Ss, 


of the Very Latest Paris Shades, 


that have been recently disposed of in our Wholesale 
and Retail Departments enable us to present con- 
atantly fresh 


NEW GOODS 


and at the very lowest market prices. 


JAMES MCCREERY 


& CoO., 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 
ofiered on Monday, April 14th, 1879, 
Special BARGAINS in Housekeeping 
Linens, Fine Imported White Goods, 
also Marseilles and Honeycomb Quilts, 








at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


New Designs in Linen Lawus 
189 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
MILLINERY. o UV SILVERWARE. 
= o 

BOY®S’ SUITS. o "< GLASSWARK, 
o 

GLOV ES. o 

‘ o 

L ACES, sin, 





na Crockrny. 


o 
Q CHINA. 
a 


~ JONES °. 








] Eighth Avenue Kighth Avenue 
\} AND 


| 
| Nineteenth Street. Ninetecoth Street. 





*, JONES .” 





Oo o 
SHOES. o PA SILKS. 
= Oo 
CLOTHS. o “ moa RPETS. 
_ o 
DOMESTICS. * 2 Dress G Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. “e oo o Suits & Cuoaxs. 
FURNITURE. °v " suawta, SKIRTS, ete. 
et” Spring o ay poe! new and elegant Importéd and 
Domestic Goo eat bargains in every department. 


Strangers should ba failto examine our assortment. 
Orders by inail will receive prompt attention. Sam- 
ples and Catalogues sent free. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


OR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter a the greatest 
im provement ever made in Corsets. They 
— aft did velvet, very Dexibie and contain 


TheFl FLe XIGLs HIP CORSET, 
20 bores) fi s with perfect ease and ts 
orreieas Lotto breek over ar 


For on AR leading Merchants. 
ER BRO'S, 
80) Seasdway tow Voss 
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W.&E SLOANE 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Grand Opening of 
Axminsters, 


Moquettés, 
Wiltens, 


Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


India, 











Persian, 
Smyrna, 
‘Dag hestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL=« 

ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
lloustea-Street Station. 





Crossley’s 
CARPETS, 


Creat Reductions 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $8 RS2RE. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from 68.50. to 
62.50 per yard. 

200 pleces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE HALF THE PRICES named last season. 

500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 


1,500 rolls TAVESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles; from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREH- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which We ere offering at 
UREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 and 822 Broadway, 
CORNER. PEARL STREET. 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 
George E. L. Hyatt, 


271 AND 2738 CANAL STREET, 


— TO 31 HOWARD STREET, 
between Broudway and 7” im St., 





now offersat RETAIL, — = w Prices,a New 
Stoc 
Axminsters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 


Brussels, 


Three Ply. and Ingrain Carpets, Otlcloths, R 


8, Mat- 
tings, ete ete, ALL AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1, 100 Bones, 75c.; No, 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, 31.00; 
No. 8, the very best Corset made, $1.75 ; No. 8 to order, 
$2.50 Pos' Sey 1S conte ox xtra. 


924, okt on! Wand Beeee Ts York, 
oa RRNA RN Nem 

For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premiwin see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing renaepeniieies ses page 29. 
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CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A MAGNIFICENT 
STOCK OF 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 


SPRINC 


CARPETINGS. 


AXMINSTER, 


WILTON, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


Tapestries and Ingrains, 
STAIR CARPETINGS, 


Oilcloths, Linoleums, 
DRUGGETS, MATS, Stair Rods, Eto. 
N. B.--HOTELS, 


S'TEAMERS, 
CLUBS, AND FAMILIES, 


INTENDING TO REFURNISH, ARE RE- 
QUESTED TO GIVE THIS 8TOCK AN IN- 
SPECTION, AS THEY WILL FIND ONLY 
NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES FOR FIRST-CLASS 
GOODS. 


Broadway, cor. 19thSt., N. Y. 


DRESS FABRICS, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


call the attention of their CUSTOMERS and 
the PUBLIC to their magnificent stock of 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 
Plain and Fancy Effects in 


ALL WOOL AND SILK AND WOOL 


Colored and Black 


DRESS GOODS. 


Gazes, Grenadines, Batistes, 
FRENCH BUNTINGS, 
Paris Printed Organdies, 
French Figured Lawns, 
Fancy Linen Lawns, 
MOMIE CLOTHS, 


Armures, Satins, Zephyr Ginghams, 
Percales, and Cheviots. 


Broadway, ‘cor. 19th St. 





Financial. 
BANE TAXATION. 


Ws have spoken strongly and repeatedly 
in these columns on the subject of bank 
taxation. We believe these useful institu- 
tions should be treated precisely like other 
corporations, and that the capital invested 
in them should not be singled out and 
wrongfully forced to carry any unjust bur- 
dens. Our insurance companies, by invest- 
ing their capital and surplus in Government 
bonds, escape taxation entirely; and the same 
is true in regard to all other corporations, 
and also to private capitalists and all 
others. Why, then, should our banks 
be taxed as they are: taxed on 
capital, taxed on the market value of their 
stock, taxed on surplus, taxed on deposits, 
taxed on circulation, taxed on everything 
by the state, and also taxed by the United 
States, making a double taxation for this 
kind of capital; and, being thus taxed by 
the state and Federal Government, is doubly 
taxed, as is no other form of capital. 
Our banks are required, both by law 
and public opinion, to keep themselves 
strong and abundantly uble to meet all en- 
gagements promptly; but as soon as they 
show a stall surplus of strength, in prepara- 
tion for hard times ar « sudden panic, the 
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tax-gatherer presents himself, under the pro-'| ‘There are three provisions of the system | ket appears unfavorable, and our banks and 


tection of our state laws, cuts off a big 
slice of their assets, and then quietly and 
smilingly departs, to leave the poor stock- 
holders to lament over their unwise invest- 
ments. By this process some thirty-five 
millions or more of bank capital has 
been suddenly and forever, we think, 
withdrawn from public uses, and more 
safely invested in other directions. If 
our state laws are not soon changed, more 
capital will thus be withdrawn from our 
banks; and then very grave dangers will 
threaten us. We have one set of financial 
tinkers in Washington, constantly demand- 
ing more bank capital, more greenbacks, 
more silver, more currency, and more 
business facilities of all kinds, to revive our 
drooping trade and start the wheels of com- 
merce; and another set of dunces, here and 
at Albany, taking our banks by the throat, 
figuratively speaking, and thus crippling 
their strength, vexing and frightening their 
stockholders, and practically driving them 
entirely to the wall. 

The following facts, gathered from the 
annual report of the assessors of this state, 
just published, will interest our readers and 
the business public generally: 

‘“‘The taxes paid on $60,057,247 of na- 
tional bank capital in 1877 in the City of 
New York, to the United States and to the 
state, was $3,072,832. 

‘‘ The state taxes in the City of New York 
in 1878, levied on an equalized valuation of 
$1,292,292,850, were only $8,749,5384.29. 
Only $676,702.29 more than the taxes paid 
by the banks to the Government and state 
on $1,232,885,603 of less capital. Or, to put 
the case still stronger as to taxes paid by the 
national banks in the City of New York in 
1877, they paid more taxes than the amount 
of the state taxes paid by all the counties in 
the state except New York, Kings, Albany, 
and Westchester and $34,712 over. Is not 
this taxation with a vengeance? There is 
no capital invested that can bear such enor- 
mous taxes; and, as evidence that the na- 
tional banks cannot, we state, upon the 
authority of Wm. A. Camp, Esq., manager 
of the New York Clearing House, that the 
decrease in capital and surplus of the New 
York City banks from June, 1878, to Janu- 
ary, 1879, is $34,652,500. 

‘‘The banks pay 30 per cent. of all the 
taxes paid on personal property in the state; 
and so low has been the rate of interest for 
the last few years, and so limited the de- 
mand for money, and so onerous the taxes 
that the decrease of capital and surplus is 
easily accounted for. 

«It is certainly cause of regret that the 
city and state have lost the taxes upon this 
$34,652,500, as a very large portion of it 
belonged to persons out of the state and will 
not be reinvested here.” 

It is time to move in this matter, aud our 
business men should act promptly or be 
prepared to take the bitter consequences. 

a 
THE SAFETY OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


No banking system has ever existed in 
this country, or in any other, that in the 
element of safety is equal to our national 
system, as organized under the laws of the 
United States. It has now been in operation 
some fifteen years; and not a note-holder 
has ever lost a dollar by the failure of a 
bank. Indeed, the notes have been worth 
a premium after the bank has failed, 
and the total loss to depositors by bank 
failures during this whole period has 
been, comparatively speaking, very small 
indeed. Note-holders and depositors are the 
creditors of the national banks, and such a 
record in regard to them shows the sufety of 


the system. 
The notes of these banks are guaranteed 


by the Government; and, for the purpose of 
securing their payment, the banks are re- 
quired to deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States Government bonds, re- 
ceiving therefor national bank-notes at the 
rate of ninety per cent. on the par value of 
these bonds. The bonds are held for the 
redemption of the circulating notes of the 
banks; and in the event that any bank fails 
to redeem them, then its bonds are sold and 
the notes redeemed by the Government. 
Thus the most perfect safety is attained; 
and this isthe reason why the notes of the 
national banks circulate in all parts of the 
country at a uniform value. The note- 
holders have no occasion to ask any ques- 
tions about the banks issuing them. It is 
enough for them to know in each case that 
it is anational bank-note, and that its pay- 
ment is as certain as the solvency of the 


Government, The guaranty which stands 
behind the note puts the question of pay- 


ment beyond all contingency. 





that relate specially to the security of 
depositors. The first is the fact that the 
shareholders of every national bank are each 
made individually responsible, equally and 
ratably, and not one for another, for all con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements of such 
association, to the extent of their stock 
therein, at its par value, in addition to the 
amount invested in such shares; thus giving 
a double security to the general creditors 
of these associations. The second is the 
fact that the banks located in the financial 
centers of the country are required to keep 
on hand at all times a cash reserve equal to 
twenty-five per cent. of their deposits, and 
that all the other banks are required to 
keep such a reserve equal to fifteen per cent. 
of their deposits, The third is the fact that 
every bank is required gradually to accumu- 
late a surplus, by carrying to its surplus 
fund one-tenth part of its net profits since 
its last preceding dividend, before making 
any dividend among the stockholders, and 
by continuing this operation until the sur- 
plus shall be equal to twenty per cent. of 
its capital stock. These provisions, in ad- 
dition to the frequent publication of the 
financial condition of the banks, are wise 
arrangements for the security of depositors. 

Taking the system as a whole, we do not 
see how the wit of man can construct a 
wiser or better banking system. Sure are we 
that this country never had so good a finan- 
cial agency for conducting its business ex- 
changes. Made a free system by the law of 
1875, it is abundantly competent to furnish 
a sound and safe paper circulation for the 
entire people. Hostility to the national 
banks is founded in either demagogism or 
sheer ignorance. The system grew out of 
the war, and it is one of the very best things 
that has survived that terrible struggle. 





NEW YORK—ITS WEALTH AND 
POWER 


New York, like any other large city, is 
known mainly for what it isin its popula- 
tion, in its accumulated wealth, in its solid 
corporations, in its strong business men, in 
its commercial enterprise, and in its facility 
to roll up columns of figures in its financial 
operations, amounting to more than one 
hundred millions per day. It is enough to 
stagger oue to think of the gigantic power 
and the immense influence exerted by such 
u city upon the nation and the world. 

It takes a great many big streams to make 
the Mississippi River; and a countless num- 
ber of big rivers to fill up the Atlantic 
Ocean; and a host of men, and mountains 
of wealth, and the indirect aid and commer- 
cial support of the whole world to make 
one city like New York. Now, let us take 
one single corporation in this city to show 
whence cometh one of a million strands 
which is woven in the fabric of our great- 
ness, 

We publish this week the quarterly state- 
ments of the Jeading banks of New York. 
Among them will be found the “ luporters’ 
and Traders’,” one of the largest institutions 
of itsclass in this country. We ask our 
readers to look at the figures it presents, and 
then be assured that its immense business 
moves on, year in and year out, with clock- 
work regularity, with singular and wonder- 
ful order, steadily increasing in its strength 
and popularity. Its able president is Mr. 
James Buell, who knows how to do a large 
business safely and successfully. Its cash- 
ier is Mr. E. H. Perkins, Jr., a practical 
business man, who sees that the whole 
machinery of this great corporation runs 
smoothly, who, early and late, safely protects 
its every interest. These two able men, 
assisted by a large force of hard-working 
associates and a strong board of directors, 
stand guard and profitably and honorably 
control the millions of banking facilities in- 
trusted to their use and safe keeping. 

anil 


FOUR-PER-CENT LOAN. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN deserves great cred- 
it for the success he has met with in mar- 
keting so large an amount of 4-per-cent. 
Government bonds. He has proved himself 
to be a good and faithful servant of the 
people, a sagacious and clear-headed busi- 
ness man. He seems to know enough about 
his duty to be able to control the market, 
rather than be controlled and always to ap- 
pear as a Government beggar. If the mar- 
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bankers begin to look sober or scared, he is 
enough of a financial physician to prescribe 
just the right remedy to create acalm and 
restore a universal smile. He is sensible 
enough to act at the proper moment and to 
keep things quiet and easy. Having the 
power and the disposition to benefit the 
public, to benefit trade and commerce and 
business generally, and thus keep the track 
clear for all his financial movements, he dis- 
creetly and promptly uses that power when- 
ever itis necessary. We have had men at the 
head of the Treasury Department who had 
neither pluck, sagacity, nor business talent. 
When there was ascare in commercial cir- 
cles, they would jump, tremble, run, call in 
their deposits, and increase the scare to mon- 
umental or national proportions. They 
have done this, instead of coolly taking the 
Wall Street ‘‘ bulls” by the horns, and the 
Broad Street ‘ bears” by their shaggy locks, 
and bid them ‘‘be aisy.” To control an 
army at adress parade is very easy; but to 
do it when danger appears requires general- 
ship. Tostand firm, resolute, and cheerful 
under such circumstances, and then prompt- 
ly rally his forces, has generally resulted in 
victory. To jump on to his horse and ride 
frantically at the front of his scattering 
urmy and away from apparent danger is 
worse than defeat. It is mean, unpatriotic, 
and cowardly. Secretary Sherman knows 
how to keep the army of capitalists im 
motion; how to make rapid and unlooked- 
for movements; how to march out of sudden 
difficulty, and to execute in a brilliant 
manner his well-matured financial plans. 
Having done so well in the past, we have 
the best expectations in regard to his course 
inthe future. One thing is worthy of special 
notice in regard to Secretary Sherman. He 
never yet has been beaten by any combina- 
tion working against him. The sharpest 
men in Wall Street have not once got 
ahead of him. He seems to understand 
quickly their every movement. In these 
important matters he has shown extraordi- 
nary ability and good judgment. His man- 
agement has been so wise and discreet that 
all the leading banks and capitalists of the 
country have cordially united to support 
him. It is easy to make friends and easier 
to make enemies, and we hope the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will continue to show 
a liberal spirit to bankers and capitalists; to 
offer fair commissions for their important 
and valuable services, and do what he can 
honorably to protect them, and thus to 
strengthen the hold on all those to whom the 
Government is so much indebted. 


CURE FOR REPUDIATION. 


THE manner in which the law dealt with 
the people of Bridgeport, in Connecticut, 
contains a good lesson on the subject of re- 
pudiation. When the Housatonic Railroad 
was built, the people of that city, as they 
were authorized to do, voted to subscribe 
for $150,000 of the stock of the company, 
asaimeans of encouraging the building of 
the road, and city bonds to the same amount 
were issued in payment for the stock. The 
company guaranteed the interest on these 
bonds; yet a default occurred, and the hold- 
ers of the matured but — coupons 
brought a suit against the city to enforce 
payment. The case tinally went to the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut; and there a 
judgment was obtained against the city, 
and writs issued by order of the Court to 
seize and sell property in Bridgeport to an 
amount sufficient to satisfy the claims of 
the bondholders. 

The sheriff, acting under this order, pro- 
ceeded to Bridgeport; and, finding no prop- 
erty belonging to the city whose seizure 
would meet the claims, he walked into two 
or three private stores and seized the goods 
therein, and then sold them at public 
auction, and applied the proceeds in satiz- 
faction of the judgment against the +" 
Subsequently a suit was brought ys e 
owners of these goods against the city to 
recover their full value; and the court de- 
cided that they were entitled to recover only 
the amount jor which they were sold at 
auction. The next year the pope of 
Bridgeport came to the conclusion nat re- 

yidiation in Connecticut was not a paying 
usiness, and the authorities of the city 
levied a special tax of nine per cent. on the 
assessed value of all the property, as the 
means of getting the money to pay up its 
back debts. Since that time re udiation 
has not been a popular idea in Bridgeport. 

Such is the substance of the story relating 
to this attorapt at repudiation, as recent] 
told in one of the papers of this city. It 
is too good « story not to be told a seco 
time, yen. -lozen times, If all our courts 
would de:} with inunicipal repadleee 
the Gonnecticut fashion in case; 
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would be muck. lees of it in a —_ 
When the of a city get it into the 
heads that they can’t pay.” and propose to 
cheat their Credit ors, let the sheriff visit 
them under the order of a court, and seize 
their property, whether public or priyate, 
and then. self it at auction; and we have no 
doubt that, under such a ‘method of finan- 
cial and moral instruction, they will speed- 
ily reach the conclusion that they can pay. 
The remedy, though a sharp one, is perfect- 
ly equitable. What a city owes ‘the people 
of that city owe; and if they will not pay 
without compulsion, then give them the 
Connecticut remedy. There is no probabil- 
ity that they will need a second dose of the 
game me ‘dicine. 


BANK STATEMENTS. 


WE invite the special attention of our 
readers to the quarterly statements of our 
leading city banks, published this week, 
the important particulars of which are in 
round numbers as follows: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $991,000. Total 
assets, $3,653,000. Surplus, $43,350. 
NATIONAL WANK OF THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK. 

Loans and discounts, $1,402,000. Total 
assets, $30,687,000. Government deposits, 
$26,000,000. Surplus, $213,000. 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $10,650,000. Total 
assets, $22,363,000. Surplus, $988,000. 


NATIONAL BUTCHI D DROVERS’ BANK. 
Loans and disco.. . $640,000. Total 
assets, $1,725,000. Surplus, $97,000. Gur- 
don G. Brinckerhoff was elected president, 
last weck, in place of Denton Pearsall, de- 
ceased. Wm. H. Chase was elected cashier. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $1,241,000. Total 
assets, $4,491,000. Surplus, $441,000. 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $13,521,000. Total 
assets, $21,676,000. Surplus, $1,889,000. 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $3,830,000. Total 
assets, $5,043,000. Surplus, $1,191,000. 
ST. NICHOLAS NATIONAL BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $759,000. Total 
asscts, $2,505,000. Surplus, $120,389. 
Arthur B. Graves has lately been elected 
president of the St. Nicholas Bank. Owing 
to the recent — of management, this 
bank is now controlled by its original stock- 
holders, who mean to keep it in a sound 
condition, 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $2,728,000. Total 
assets, $42,097,000. Government deposits, 
$34,776,000. Surplus, $122,000. 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $5,769,000. Total 
assets, $8,658,000. Surplus, $943,000. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $9,845,000. Total 
assets, $15,567,000. Surplus, $1,323,000. 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $2,280,000. Total 
assets, $4,414,000. Surplus, $240,000. 

BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Loans and discounts, $6,774,000. Total 
assets, $53,841,000. Government deposits, 
$37, 875, 000. Surplus, $655,000 

MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $1,765,000. Total 
assets, $3,520,000. Surplus, $88,000. 
MECHANICS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $847,000. Total 
assets, $1,601,000. Surplus, $112,000. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
og issues. Copies can be had on application at our 

ce, 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000. 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 


Pe also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
vestment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 


We give special attention to exchanging 
CALLED Five- TWENTY BONDS 


renee issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
On page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yoru, January 15th, 1870. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, sATND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolts. 
Spectel attention iven to Foreclosure M 





or 
ts } my A, ia dol. 


regen. Circular 1 

lars, for use In the United tes and adjacent = 
wie, ane in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 
world, 

nowss direct, of Garough Gay "Srevelass ‘bank’ or 
banker in this country. 





NO E.—THE WwW YORK ELEVA- 
TED RA LROAD ek TREASURER'S OFFICE, 7 
Broapway, New York, April a Bihan 
of this Goenpany have this day a D END 
OF FIVE (5) P CENT. w Stock 
this Company the net earn’ up to March 
187, payable at the office of on and af- 


e 
instant. The transfer 
lock 3 M. Apri fs 21st, in- 


stant, and opened on the morni 
IA SWING, Trensurer. 





Mew ork, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT CO., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and fn e Ins 
8 


M t 8, 9, and 10 t. interes! ty Be 

oO al , an r cent. interes! 

choice Dusiness propert: fn Cincinnat! Clevelant 

Indianapolis, Detroit, C) St. Louis, Kansas ¢ City, 
d other large rm Ci Current interest col- 

lected without rge. Loans carefully placed also 

on Real Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


rae’ oware ec 
MUNICIPAL DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD and other RPORATE BONDS 
nD ted. Defa ated 5 pane conserted into interest 
payl Cy gry 
LOANS made | to 0 Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in RA Tinipmtion of Taxes other Revenues. 
Cu eee _= for States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 


, otc. 
WILLA ane ‘STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
road, ining, id other corporations, and also as 
Trusteo Ca Bondh 


Iholders. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Quail To Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 
tions, and individuals. 

JOHN C. anon, President. 
Ww. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasure 

Jan. T. WorrTHINGTON, Drexel Tutlding 
General Solicitor. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 4 
LEATHER MANUF. ATIONA 
K, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business 4th April, 1879: 

















URC 
Loans and discounts...............+ coccccce $1,241,001 41 
ee 1,324 70 
400.000 00 
hand. 400,000 00 
565,548 75 
54,604 68 
4,244 98 
200,000 00 
16,717 15 
1 miums 17,489 97 
Checks and other cash items... 7,041 09 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 922,446 15 
Bills of other 12,482 00 
— (including gold Treasury — 
bs dcudeeaeeanescememescnbesossesesens 202,421 14 
sent. tender NOLES... 020s sees ee recess ee 262,975 00 
SS, oo of deposit for legal tend- 
BELOIT SEA OL ACL IEOIER: IIE 175,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
c ____ Rar 18,000 00 
GN onccceccccsssqanausssaamminmanessccee $4,491,381 51 
at tock pend =. . $600,000 00 
Das stock paid Im...............eeeeeees \ 
Surplus fund...... -- 400,000 00 
Une fiviaed profits..........-..-.-- 40,657 16 
National bank-notes outstanding 889,920 00 
Dieigenns un a Diecaiein caomed ‘ 750 00 
Individual subject to check. 1,613,377 60 
Jemand Rentes of deposit 902 33 
Certified cheoks. ....,....-.000000005 38 
Due to other national i SR 16 
Due to id bankers 





the al 5 ed ban 
do AL. swear that the above statement is true, to 
my wledge es 


the best of m 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ith da y of 


April, 1879. B. San! 
Public, Kings 8 CO. 
Correct—Attent : we HMA ue . 
rectors. 
WM. R a 


cial attention to inv for 

porations on First M on City and rrp 
erty Loans on of Indianapo 
and Farm Property in on from 
coro mt vali at 7 and » per 
cent. interest, semi-ann fe 


rs and Business Men of 


janapelis. 





first of each h hy 669, 188.07. — 
frst of cac month. Assets, ‘$3 Surplus, 


aw.n APES Oe eee 


NEw YORK | SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
In commencing 





$10 to $1,000 invested in Wall Street Stocks 
makes fi £2.93. month. Book sent free explain- 


Wall Bocct wad Fo Bares & CO., Bankers, No. 





ON OF THE 
x? As dy the 
ess April 


ae aN ae 
















+ $991,179 90 

e 781 05 

1.298.000 $0 

632,400 00 

21,000 00 

75,807 26 

8,457 41 

furniture, and fixtures 4,001 74 

perrens expenses and taxes paid...... 17,128 31 

Premiums paid.............eseeeseees 23,204 62 

7,365 22 

byt} 10 

casaédaehas 8,536 00 

+» 68,547 18 

oaal ~ Radaksldaveadebascesesesces 151,888 00 

emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation).................++ 18,500 00 

ies ccisescsccannctsnsniaaaiins weoccced $8,658,375 64 

ital stock paid en $300,000 00 
Capital s , 

Sur lus fund......... 20,000 00 

Undivided profits. . 23,860 20 

National bank-notes nes. ‘ 268,400 00 

Individual deposits sub; - 872,850 31 

Demand oe eee sates of deposit........ ae 4,540.47 

Certified checks............... e 10,210 78 

Cashier's ro outstanding 41,429 52 

eocse ges 505 62 

Due te other national banks. 058 96 

and bankers . 664,920 78 

gecccases¢ $3,653,875 64 


and belief. 
ISAA . WHITE, Cashier. 
ones and sworn to before me, thie 12th day of 


April, 1879. E. 
Notary Public | im, N. Y. Co. 
CorrectT—Attest: 








In 
information tree cna a he mn 
LA eis 


B Brok 
7 Each Ad “—e or Chr 





MBAR OF THE 'C 


ie 


RcerAnIes Naor 


t the -~y of 


day of April, 1879: 












3 





Exchanges for 

Bills of Other banks 

Specte—viz.: Btive coin.... 
vi 


.899 82 

.108 82 

000 00 

,000 00 

284,642 74 

kers 48,008 68 
Banking- oon 

Other real esta 185.906 81 

Current ex — and taxes paid... 14,657 48 

checks and other cash items 20.418 87 

-house 483,429 37 

00 

45 

00 


1s 
a3 


Redemption 
emption fund od with U. 8. Treasurer. . 





2,250 00 

$8,657,650 04 

Cc feel stock paid ta $2,000 000 00 

‘a Mate vcacecasacanaceaneess y 

8 barpiue tend. he a «se 400,000 00 
Undivided ae Sncaneeneoenass . 842592 15 
Circulating dete» outatanding. awne 44,500 00 
Dividends 4,180 00 





I rs vidual “Geposiie “subject 


Sp eT ee $8,641,088 30 





$8,057,450 04 
I, WILLIAM H. COX, cashier of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional f the ~ ha New York, do solemnly 
affirm tha’ statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and a WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
State of New York, Cou of New York: 
; ieiarle aire sous 
jay o ¥ . avon, Not 
’ unty and New York County. 
Correct.—Attest : 
































































Cc. TH joerenO, 
F.G. ADA Direct 
JOHN THO! iN, 
PO F THE CONDI OF TH 
Ricerr ORT Qa TIONAL. ANK a were hi 
at New York, in the New York, 
at the auae vot t business April 4th. isn 
0,606,525 88 
21,980 82 
“a900 00 
127.907 80 
660.627 08 
"27a 
54,616 54 
‘or 5,822,660 47 
Fract! “ined fading gol 5,280 96 
specie lu 
c sas er egegscceces y 
. 1,400,000 00 
Redemption fund with U, 
per cent. of c 52,876 00 
Due from 8. 
per cent. redemption fund 2,000 00 
LiapiLities. ” 
Capital sock pala tn — 000 00 
plus is fund 718,750 00 
Undivided profits 274.465 78 
1 bank-notes outstanding ee ° 00 
Dividends un 8,672 30 
dévidnal de 4,525,452 56 
d certi 875, 55 
tified checks........... +++ 5,120,681 63 
hier's checks outstanding. 0,612 09 
Due to other national banks . «ee» 7,110,008 50 
jue to state banks and bankers .......... 801,705 20 


do 80 ay swear that 
true, to the! best of my knowl and 
Y LAN Cashier 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 11th day of 
April, 1879. Dunca icGREGO 


AN 
Correct.—Attest: P. . CALOUN Now York. 
ie 8 GHILTREE, { Directors 
PRED MEA 





Re Sie BRGHARGE RAMONAL BAN a 

































y of New York, in the 8 the 
close of business April dt, 187: 
Loans and discounts. ..........++++ eoccccece $2,280,226 38 
Overdrafts. .......cccccgecceccsecocce 55 46 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation .. 600.000 00 
U. S. bonds on hand ....,...ecce-eeceeeesees 64,750 00 
Other stocks, bot a 4,000 00 
poe from other natant nat; ses 4 
Salen ate: Me 8 
es palc ¥ 
Premiums paid .............-+.+- 40.208 53 
Pishanges for Clearing house sa rt 
xi use. . 
hile of other t banks ~ “ass 7,340 
Fractional Fe hea (including. nickels). 16,481 06 
—~ oo Gasteting jury cert on 
— renee elbampen di tee 179,015 00 
== certificates of deposit for legal tend- denen 
Redemption fund with U. S. ‘Treasurer ‘ 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 27,000 00 
Total... .ccccecesecescssresssces $4,413,948 79 
Capital stock pald f $1,000 000 00 
kadsec a 
ph fund = pacceccccoce 200 000 00 
Un ivided PFORES. ....occcccccsscccccce 40,156 00 
v 1 ba nk-notes staat" 501.000 00 
Dividends unpaid. D peadeeinsnasenenhns 1.914 7% 
De nd ce tihoates of of bene we ons f 
mand certiBa AAR 21.993 63 
Soahier" "a chee ke cussancins.. 16.701 67 
Due to other national banks........ eess 1,213. 349 05 
Due to state banks and -— Lesesecequcs 120,865 69 
ME ccssansnatssonsecneeasaianaiell $44 18,948 79 7 


T 
‘ORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yonk, as. : 
ee Hr 3 oF Haw Yous ‘Cashier of the abovenamed Ln = 
A. 1. the and belle statement is true, to 


APGAR, Cashier. 
Suheered and sworn to weds me Le Jath Nad of 
al anit Notary Public, oe v. Co. 
Correct.—A 
B.C. BOGE: 


JESSE W. Howes, | Direetors 
WM. A. THOMSON 


do ghanniy a 
the best of my 





Rito? oh Ah a 
ew York, in t! New York, at thec 
lL ad April 4t 4th 


Se) 
: 








































$689,940 31 
484 67 
300,000 00 
800,000 00 
8,700 00 
27,766 41 
5,842 82 
80.000 00 
10,104 53 
8,685 00 
Set pee 8,943 75 
= 6,280 06 
51,730 65 
Bills of other Nenuens eniemenendandaunce 11,670 00 
specie. incl Seren ing = 
e (inclu jury 
cates)........- ences 601 85 
Legal-tender notes. ‘. 192 00 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasu 
per cent. of circulation)................ 18,500 00 
WO asaisi aes cspcgtactaceiassdossesccd $1,734,825 04 
LIABILITIES, 
000 00 
.000 00 
992 55 
868 00 
Dividends unpald......,........s2.008 & 084 35 
ndividual de; subject 554 84 
Demand cert ek of Ay, 824 98 
ater rae er a po py 
jue to national banks....... \ 
Due to state banks and bankers - 028 76 
STaTE oF New Yoru, Crrv anp County or New Yor, 
s2.:—I, W M H. CHASE, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is true, to the best 7 CHAE ae pester. 
Subscribed and sworn to before this 12th of 
April, 1879. Hewry W. Kenwepy ms 
Public, Kings Co. 


Ongena nha YO ) 
GEO. W.QUINTARD. “4 t Directors. 
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‘ORK, at New York, 1 v ieate f New York, at the 
close of business ‘April 4th 
Loans and discounts. . $1,401,580 $4 
United States bonds to oa circuia- 
« bo men wi poveseeueee apesccagasreseecese ses 26,2000 e 
8 to secure oe , 
United States bonds o) Pr 30,750 00 
stocks, ° 78,681 04 
Fier arora m0 
Real cotata, f ture, and fixtures 219.831 07 
Current expenses and 20,9883 96 
J ee 86,050 86 
Checks and other cash items. 95 52 
Exchanges for 1,889,655 50 
Bills - other ‘banks 5,000 00 
pect *tinchudting he hed 
. es) : De ddmanacesietadeatedevase dees 10,186 4 
Legal tender 330 
sory hrooy of deposit for legal 
nse 6rd iit Utd ae —- 
t n 
Treacurer © per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
‘otal....... phasesacasdaabababenaseensescs $30,687,461 89 
2 x: ee _remnaeeens 00 
ee "0,000 90 
Undivided banka ea ae Oe 
%6 00 
38 
4 00 
82 
98 
60 
to 02 
T 89 
pat 40 solem Swear that the above statement is 
true, to to the best lemnly my know! nd belief. 


Bu! ert this ist ay of 


oe i aeoo 


RSGCRIRE ABCD RARE Be 


ew York, in the State of New York, at the 














business April 4th, 
- URCES. 
Loans and discounts................eeeseeee $846,920 41 
Overdrafta. .......cececsccecerers cone 1.556 06 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 220,000 00 
. 8. bonds on hand 81,500 00 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages 37,014 70 
Due from other t national banks.. 36,026 80 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 84,722 43 
Current ye | taxes paid.. 18.585 86 
eck and other cash items..... 8.593 80 
for Clearing-house.. 42,780 05 
Bills - other i akscdacguncccanceoces ces 4,236 00 
currency inci ——, 88 85 
pect i 1 
. Specie including gold “Treasury cert wees 80,924 60 
tend gotes Se dmnenesenniinanadend 160,886 00 
























em with United Sta 
Treasurer ¥ — 78. of circulation).. 9,900 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund.............e00++ 700 00 
Milt. ccaccgapannmesnenmennsbeedbas 1,600,971 19 
Ls 6 ABILITIES. be ine 
pital stoc! iss conanacndmepecnnpens $300. 
= lus ~Saan wccccocescocececoncoece 60.000 00 
Undivided PE cccccancconans ay 4 27 
1 bank — outstanding eit 4 
matvidual depos ts subject to ci esl ans 0 
rt! tes of de’ . 
i rt a pectic EGS 19 
Cashier's checks outetanding.. ‘ 
Due to other national banks..... 6. bid 
Due to state banks and bankers ane 82, 62 
bdcanesagecgseces codteeeentonnccess #: 600,571 19 


NANDO LTES, cashier o f the ‘shovenamed 
i. Ray iy solemnly se swear that the Ghove tatement its 
pa nncabe my knowledge i bs f. 


F.B. Casbier. 
bed and sworn to vetere me, thie Tith day of 
1870. B. GALLAUDETT, 
Notary Pu Public, New York. 
oe ee 





s gAAG WALTON, { Directors, 





[April 17, 1879. 
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paige on 10, days’ IREPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Se eeterted Teun a on Tae RerMeht er, te the Stave on News York, 


3. 
rt lars RO» aire 
$5 108 rept Bankers, 35 Wall St., N.Y. 


$101,000 ss gata tses 


Re t free, explat 

address BAXTE se ES, P 

JR intoh RT OF THE B CONDITION OF THE 
IM ERS’ AND T 0) 








. Bankers, 17 W: 
~~ oa NAL BANK 
YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
sone at the close of business on the ath day of April, 






ue) 
uv. 8. bendia on hand (par value) 0 
Other stocks, bonds, and morteages. 00 
Due from other national banks........ 424, 
Due from state and pateane banks and 


Current expenses and taxes p 
Premiums pasd.. ..,..,..-+++008 
Checks and other cist items 
Exchanges for Clearing house. 
Rosse techasing gosd i rtift'is: 1,004 489 00 
fe, including £ go c reasury ce A 
Legal tend oe notes “<8 dueee tbe Yfegat 297,056 00 
certificates 0 e ‘or 

tender notes............. on  soeneenaiinns Se 2,375,000 00 

Redemption fund wie U. 8. Treasurer 





not more t per cert. on circula- 
EA: ce itianeuh ash ba penkinesnacthssnmcneete 56,250 00 

Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)..........-..+ 14,800 00 





bs = 
pational + etreulation ere 


Dividends unpa 








114, 48 
Cashier's checks outstanding 127,166 22--6.010 875 90 
8 4 





Due to other national banks........ 7,086,362 20 
Due w state and private banks 
BORROGB. 00 00ccercccccccscosccvcvcaccccccese 8,522,842 63 
DORR. ccccnncesoccsscesccosccpscessoses $21,576,08 ) 52 
rate or New Yor, Crry anv Coonty on ne Coens 


4 EDWARD H PERKINS, Jn., Cashier of “The Im 
porters’ and Traders’ National fiank of New York,” do 
solemnly swear that the above atatement ts true, to 
the best of my enemies s and belle’ 

PERKINS, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn fo and subscribed tetery me, this seth day. of 
1870 . J, Moon 


April, ne * 
Correvt.-- Attest : otary Publie, N Co. 


SAME: car Directo 
A. 8. RICHA ns 


EPonrrt OF THE C ad 
ATIONAL DDE DWKe Be NK, pe her 
the ay te of New York, at the aes of business April 




















4th 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ..........ceeceesees $3,830 887 18 
REE REPRE SER Re aera a 3094 78 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 1,000 000 00 
Subscription account, loans 1907. 1,187,881 83 
United teas bonds on hand on 1.821 8A 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 24,724 
Due from other national banks. . 275,922 75 
Due from state banks and bankers 878 41 
Rea) eatate, furniture, and fixtures. 2A7 134 66 
Current oxpeness. OR ORI teal 18 PAR 24 
Premiume paid................ 96 000 00 
Checks and other cash items. 60 (61 62 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 583 750 51 
od oener ban tinpiualing ais isi 28,777 00 
onal currency (inclu: nickels’ 
pote inctuding Gold Treasu ury tia aap 
eorccesecoseeseeguoneeneoecasgccesnces 218,796.04 
= conde NEES cbnsnciscubsanconbanetons 192.526 
nited States certificates of deposit for 
I. nsasnuutseereeminnrs sanded 830,000 00 
ee fund with United Sta 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . _. BA 500 00 
SaeiRccanstevcsesesnsenndecaccmesessse cert $8,542 542,761 761 78 Ki] 
oe 
Capital stock paid tn 
Bur: eo ar 
ivided profits 





Demand certificates of deposit ..... 
Certified checks 





belt rer Cashier 
Subscrihed and sworn to before me. this Ie hich day ‘of 


ae N Publi 
Co: -hgneet: oe ic, New York County. 


GLAND 
€ BURKHALTER, | Directors. 
F. A. PALMER, _ 





EPORT OF THE CON 

Ricoerite ran York, NA ane oN, Las dy 
e State of New York, at the cl 

Soe tth day of Apel, af © close of | business on 






















Loans and discounts.............cseceee «+e. 62,722 824 85 
_  _ Seeman e 528 88 
p. 8. Bonde to secure circulation .. 897 000 00 
U. & Bonds to secure deposits ..... 84,702.550 00 
Biner Bonda on hand............. 150 00 
tocka, bonds, and ma 247 12 
m other national banks.. 726 60 
as from state banks and bank 17,745 21 
Banking-house............ eccone : 
Other real estate............0.0. r 
Current expenses and taxes paid... et: beg pe 
Premiums paid................. . bs 688 82 
Geer! an other cash items.. 5.104 40 
xchanges for 2,04 
ot — ks Sachets i: 20.040 00 
7 mal currency (inclu nickels). 
1 — {including gold Treas oo ary certifi. abe 
cnpabunenssseooanesesanad seseseseccess 105.2945 90 
re sebieniiahieeninaetibhinpaibe ene 470,248 00 
certificates 0 of deposit for legal-ten- 
Reprint ti With. A ean aorta 
per cent. of circulation)..... Sheek enim 39.015 00 
Total......++. setae vaca venfGA2,006 
; $42,096.77 91 
Cc papttal eboek pass tn teeceeceececcccccoccccs $1,000 000 00 
Undivided p enocssmnanenanensosanobenss 121 96 
National benk Oe outstanding par Sennen +70 100 00 
Di ware aad aaee id . 8 a 9 
in ual deposits. . f 
National banke'de a st 


posi : 

Btate banks’ and bankers eposi 308 

United States aepoat ieainwnedunne 4,776.4 
44 


FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 
v 1 LIAM TURNR 
HENRY M. TABE iL, 
SaUSD D. RANDO RDOLPR 
Subserfhed and sworn to before me, t He 18th day of 


Correct.—A tte: 
{ureters 


A 1879. A. 
— Notary Public, X.Y, County. 


Sexp for the Weekly Fraanstal of A 
FROTSINGHAM & Cox Beckers, a ew 
York, which is sent : and contains inf 


i 
$1060 'G trowesntly to $100 im stock 





at close of business Spr eb ea 1379 





Loans and A1scounts......ee+00+++0+ seeees 96,774.009 11 
Orarcr ep cgae o peeecccescsers eventos ob 
ted States bonds to baie ab 1544, 
. 8, bonds to secure circulation 50 000 00 
United Sta! on hand........ 476 000 00 
er bonds, and mortgages Mahop 50 
Due from other nai ore B29 3 
Due from other banks and ke 2,451 
k'ng ns ob db de edb goddbveVscdoceed 850.000 00 
Exchanges House:.......... 6,541 197 95 
Bills of yey MER... nancqncncanpnpeecee 240,377 00 
Fractional currency (inching aoe bf pH} 
ecie (inclu gold treagur: ‘ 
Legal-tens nA me oe hse netdehh eas 1,173,000 00 
leposit for legal ten- 
NOU: Vitediecesctbest tashicasetreces coost en 100,000 00 
Reden mption fund with U.8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)........eceess-- __3.250 00 


a TT 
_— LIABILITIES, $8 840,848 08 






Sur stock paid in. 00 
Dndivined p 2 
Nationnl re at outstanding 00 
Dividends u id 60 
ndividual ae its subject to —- 





Demand certificates of deposit. .,.....+. 
Certifi ks on 





Due to national banks 
Due to state banks and bankers. 





DOA... cccesccccccscscccccsvdreas bine 

BraTe oF New York. County ov New Yorx : 

T, RICHARD B. FERR RIS, cashter of the Bank of New 
York, N National Banking Association ~ eoternly 
swear that the above statement _ ‘tru to 
my knowledge and belief. BIRIS. Cashier. 
oY and sworn to me i we this llth day of 


C. Grpaon, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct Attest —B. G. hs NOLD, 
CHA M FRY, Directors. 
CHAS. D. RICH, 
EPORT OF hed A CONDITION OF ¥ 1 
» ST, NICHOLAS BANK OF N 
YORK, at New York, tn bag State of New York, at ihe 
close of business na 1879 : 


RC. 
Loans and discounts............+++ 








oe 8758 ont 04 

U, 8. bonds to aus circuiation 100 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and meares 148 276 88 
Due from other national banks....... 57,722 08 





Current expenses and taxes paid......... 5.596 18 
Checks and other cash items............++ 22 453 11 
436,115 98 

10 00 


Exchanges for Clearing house 











Specte (includi —— Treasury certifi’ ts). 21,660 52 
eal CONAEK NOTES... ncoprcvergccceccrcscccce 61,636 00 
U. 8. ce witioates of ‘deposit for legal- 
rrr a ae eee 105.000 00 
PR at “FS fund ‘with ‘VW, 8) "Treasurer | 
(5 per —_, 4 cireulation).............0. 22 100 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)..........00.. 162025 00 
Total...... cecee te scesesspsececeee es OSL), 28 ST 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital etook paid in......... aahene ) 000 00 
Undivided profits........... 20 384 89 
National bani notes outstanding.. 612,025 00 
Dividends unpald..............006+ ensnevess 512 00 
— “deposite subject 
bendeeeoacdib okbesbe $842,618 24 
Demand certificates of de- 
PORE. .. .socspee0 ccvcvovccere 2 8A7 50 
Certific | checks 878,518 84 
Cashier's checks outatand’ ‘e. 1,900 00—1,225,890 FB 
Due to other national banks............... 4.449 59 
Due to state banks and bankers........... _ 48.060 01 
Total eoggoces spf 008.285 9 57 
State or New York. Country or New Yorx, 


1, ARCH’D * Yoane URST, Cashier of the above. 


named bank, do solemnly sw. that the above etate- 
ment Is true, to the best of my knowl ant = 
A. PARKHUE 
poe and sworn to before me, this 12th vany a 
wu. THARP, Ni ms, N.Y 
“ea ARTHUR B.G 
CH Directors. 


WM. H. WALLACE, 


ReELORT OF THE GONPETION | OF THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. City and in 


Rtato of New York, at the close of business April 4th, 
ey 











Loans and discounts.. $1,784 908 ¢ 
U.S Bonda to cecure ‘cireulation.......... 400 000 00 
Other stocks, toxvds, and mortgages....... 87.807 12 
Due from other national banks............ I7M1 48 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 211 150 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 8 PRA 07 
Checke and other cash items .............. 29414 84 
Exchanges for Na — gl DS ; 211 74 97 
Bite of other Banks. .....:...0cseccccsecees 23,000 00 
Practional currency riinctading nickels)... 4h 22 
Specie (including gold Treasury certifi’ ts). 89 397 90 
PEOL-GONAET NOTE, occ crbsvodocccesooscocee 542,000 00 
0. ~ certificates of deposit for legal ten- 
enanbshse, (eek sehbebinianecmasnecnses 105,000 00 


Re femption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


Capital rock ~s tn Saaeoun 
Surplus fun 












Tndivided —t ET LES bees, Lad Bd 
National Tay noes outstanding... 858,200 00 
SPT TIED MAINE'S. seencsccnccsenceceoe ° 2n0 00 
Individual de: sais subject to check . 2,158.987 12 

and certificates of deposit 11.077 07 
Certified checks............... 108.242 70 
Cashier's checks outetanding 151.601 27 
Due to other national hanks. 22% RRA RO 
Due to state banks and bankers 28,163 76 





lief. 
HN N. QUIRK, Cashier. 
Oaaenet and sworn , ~ me, this 11th day of 


— ne © Sesser 'N. ¥. Co 
ary ic, . 
Correct.—Attest : HENRY BARR wae ; 
JAMES R. SMT vdauiad 


EPORT OF THE CONDI TA0N OF HE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAN 
ew York, in ne I Sone of New York, at the close of 
business 4th April 























URCES. 
Loans and discounts........... doccesesoocs + a er 72 
BPORTENREES. cccccccncescnutnctbbcasdes 10.487 42 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation......... 500.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortanges.. ween 811.508 17 
Due from other nattonal banks........... TR 470 58 
Due from state banks and —~ ee ‘ 8A 918 24 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 848 419 82 
Current expenses and taxes pate 92.487 20 
Checks and other cash ftems... 114.897 20 
Fxchanges for Croastang house. 1,047.230 32 
SD GE GOON MINTED, ppnvnccenccecdabadonece 252,174 00 
Fractional 4-4 (including nickels), 29 87 
Specie (includ 1a 1,146 665 98 
Legal-tender notes. .................-ss0e0s 698,000 00 
0. 8 cates of deposit for legal 905,000 
COMBED, cccccccopoogthdsasehoasecscsdesvecs . 00 
Redemption pene betes Jk U: 8: Treasurer (6 2 
per cen roulation)............. eee . 00 
Due from U. &. rer, other than 6 ~ 
per cent. redemption Tund biiaig aaeiiatien 24,800 00 
Datalh..ccccseses Soagunpaen Siitecnsonsnseen 
Capital stock paid ft oneenisenee “iad - 
in ’ 
Surplus fun es cecece eons rs 
Undivided profits....... 206.453 20 
National banknotes outstanding. 179.200 00 
tate bank-notes outstanding....... oo 8.191 00 
Dividends EER rr evcces 6.937 50 
indtvidual deposits subject to check. 5,888. 18 
Demand certificates of a 88. 48 
Certified checks................ ’ 44 
Due to other r national ban! 1 91 
Due to state banks aad ta EN 














9 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri, and lowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


| paying 9 per cent. per annum, balf yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life de- 


pends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choicest of securities. While there is more 
accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe aud the Eastern States than in the West- 
ern, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil and an excess of all natural resources, 





WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 
In no case bas any party bad to take an acre of land on which we louned his money. Having 
been in the business more than 8 years, our work ie not ap experiment. The past is @ proper index 


ee” WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First, because of the excellence of our field in natural resources ; second, for the reason that we 
have been careful in euch case to obtain ample security, owned and occupied asa home by a good 
party ; and, third, because property ip our field has increased in value FasSTER than the change in 
the value of the nation’s circulating medium. The want of this ratio of inerease in every other 
portion of the Union is the cause of the failure of mortgage securities, 


INVARIABLE RULES. 


1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties asto the condition and cash 
value of the land and improvements, 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 

8. Loan only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 

«& Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of butldinge, 

6. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. I¢ must show the title to be in 
borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

¥. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender 9 per cent. per annum. 


TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of the present owner ts 0b 
tained direct from the Government. 80 few conveyances have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Corn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage County: 
acre.” (This ts shelled corn.) 


WINTER WHEaAT.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler County: “Drilled tn the Gold Drop. Harvested over 6 
bushels per acre.” 

William Mellison, of Marion County, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The ground was measured by 
County Treasurer. 


PoTaTors.—Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood County: “ Harvested Peachblow potatoes that yielded 480 
bushels to the acre.” 


KANSAS in 1878, with but 20 per cent. of ber area developed, produced 100 per cent. more wheat than in 
1877 and more bushels than any other state in the Onion, 


CAN PAY 9 PER CENT. 


The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our soll, when properly treated. But sup 
pose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of corn to the acre, one year with another. Wheat 
need never be sold for less than 75 cents per bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 80 cents per bushel 
So, figuring very low, we see that the producing capacity of the land ts not less than $15 per acre. Our loans 
average $3.21 per acre. Thus the f on an average loan is but 1% per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the farm on which ft is placed. To pay the interest, then, requires no effort. Figuring tn the same way on our 
five-year loans, it only requires 444 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to pay 
the principal. But it Is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions of the farm. The continued 
prosperity of this country is assured. The people are bound to continue the development of our unequaled 
resources. Our lands are yet at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan to pay the principal. This {f there is not a dollar’s worth of tmprovements put on the land 

For three years past our population has increased 15 per cent. each year. 


“1 planted the third of May. Obtained 04 bushels per 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Kansas is a great state. It extends four hundred miles from east to west, and two hundred miles from 
north to south. Its soil is inexhaustible in fertility, its climate salubrious, its people are a people of enterprise, 
thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality, and progress. 

“ Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes, and 
berries are grown in abundance."— Wooster (Ohio) Republican. 

“The soll of Kansas ts certainly one of the best in the world."—Cambridge (Ind) Tribune. 

“Kansas ts a mighty state, It has twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond all o 
conceptions of a man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go-ahead population. It 
schools and colleges and all the means of education, and also a live disposition to improve them.”—Canton (Oho) 
Repository. 

“In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. Hence every 
town, large or small, has its school-house, and the people of Kansas can look with pride, as they do, upoD . 
advantages for education. Already the influence of these schools ts felt, in bringing into the state, as raerp 
better class of people, and the traveler will hardly find a more intelligent people than is found to-day in 
parts of Kansas."—Cincinnati (Ohio) Western Christian Advocate. 

“Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas ts of the most productive im the world, pro 
ducing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance.”—Laporte (Ind.) Argus. 

“ Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante 
Fe Railroad, which carried us through the heart of Kansas.”—New York Times. _ 

“ as the present valuations of property are so low and appraisements are made with unusual care peer 
tion, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually, safe and presents a most favorable time 
mortgage loans,"—New York Financier. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Branch Office; 248 Broadway, N. Y. 





HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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April 17, 1879.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Weekly Blarket Review. 


(Por the week ending Briday, April 11th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE, — Brazm. Corrgr. — Stocks 
continue to be firmly held, and the market 
has ruled steady, retaining the advance 
noted at our last writing, business having 
been at full prices based upon our present 
quotations. The demand has been fair, 
small invoices being the most salable, the 
market closing yesterday steady, buyers 
having for the moment satisfied their re- 
quirements and the more desirable parcels 
having been taken. Mrip Corrers.—For 
East India descriptions the market is quiet, 
business being to some extent restricted by 
the strong position of the market and the 
firm views of holders. The market for 
West India growths is steady, the large pur- 
chases of last week having materially re 
duced the stock and the arrivals since being 





small. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10$ @17 
Santcs, Best to Choice. 4........... 16 @18 
Padang......sesceeeee 4 Seavdoceseces 2% @27 
WROOUNS vie cise cevnces ecchicucieaseet 254 @26 
Maracalthe..ccccscccee seseegeotecses 16 @I19 
TRGUAYTE,. «cess pepedis Bitdkess dome 164 @17 


TEA.—There has again been a fair 
amount of business transacted in invoices; 
but the features of the market are essential- 
ly unchanged since our last reference, pur- 
chases being mostly to complete assort- 
ments and the distributive movement re- 
maining slow and unsatisfactory. We quote: 


De COT OR CERO REC ET Diy COC CROCE 2% @50 
Young Hyson.........s00 ceseccecees 18 @80 
English Breakfast............eeeee0. 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan....... sislewavceseee 22 @60 
Oolong.........+- Raciepuse ge ashegaee 20 @t 


SUGAR.—Raw SvuaGar.—The increased 
production of the refineries has created more 
demand for raw material, and, in addition 
to the receipts by direct importation, buyers 
have taken a fair amount of stock upon this 
market. Values have ruled in buyers’ favor, 
and the business transacted has been upon 
the basis of 64@6§ cents for Fair to Good 
Refining, at which the market closed yester- 
dey steady, especially for the better grades. 
REFINED.—There has been a fairly active 
market; but the increased production has 
caused prices to rule in buyers’ favor. 
Quotations are a shade lower, the tendency 
at the close being still in buyers’ favor and 


the market only steady. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 63 @ 64 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...............0 000 8] @ — 
CRONE cbse cecctecedésas 83 @ — 

Powdered..........ccccceee 83 @9 

GRIER ULARED 4. <6 so ccceccescectececs 8 @ 88 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @— 
Steam Refined A.......... 74 @ TH 
be a LECCE. CCT E CCE % @ 
YELLOw.—Coflee C........ socccceee 2 @ %H 
Other grades............. 6} @ 65 


MOLASSES.—A fair amount of boiling 
stock has found buyers at hardening rates, 
sales having been made at 264 and 27 cents 
for 50° test; but beyond this it is difficult to 
obtain definite information. In Grocery 
descriptions there has been the usual job- 
bing demand; but no important sales have 
transpired. New ORLEANS.—The move- 
Ment throughout continucs moderate and 
the market is generally dull. The stock is 
held on the basis of our quotations; but 
buyers expect concessions and the market 
rules in their favor. We quote: 

Cusa, Grocery Grades 


SSH S soos... snominal, 
“Boiling Grades ............... 2 (@27 
New OnLuans, New Crop, ms ae — @8 
“ “ Good. . @AL 


FISH.—With the expectations of an early 
Spening of Spring trade, holders of Mack- 
‘rel are very firm in their views, using no 
exertions to increase the present moderate 
Volume of business, The stock, as in the 
Past, consists of the smaller grades, choice 
‘qualities being unobtainable. Cod veapy 
in demand. For Box Herring there is 
Moderate inquiry; but there have been no 
‘arrivals and business is, in consequence, re- 

Barrel Herring are unsalable. 
ons are nominal. We quote: 
Coprisz ; 

George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4% @4% 
Grand Bank Cod........ —@3% 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3B@ 400 

Cod, per bbl..... 4:25 @ 4,50 





MACKBREL: 
No. LShore...........-«20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore..........004 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 8 Large.......... «+» 500 @ 6,50 
No. 3 Medium........... 8 50 @ 400 
SALMON, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scuied, per box...... ve 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box....... » B@ 14 


SALT.—The market has not materially 
changed. Parcels afloat are urged with 
considerable freedom; but store lots are 


held at about quotations. We quote: 

Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —-@ 5 


In omall pockets, 100 in a bbl.... 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only; but previous prices are 
still current. We quote: 

Pot, 1st sort...... Serer Te Seren .42@5 
meee © assavens eccccccccccccccs -- 6 @7 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Fiour.—Ship- 
ping extras, ranging from $4.25 to $4.50, 
and trade brands, running up to $5, have 
met with some inquiry for export to Europe 
and the West Indies; but grades above are 
in moderate demand, at unchanged figures, 
except Patent Flour, which is held with 
confidence, is steadily growing in favor, and 
commands pretty ready sale and full prices. 
No. 2 Flour, as well as superfine, continues 
dull; but prices are unchanged. SouTHERN 
Friour.—The demand for Southern extras 
for shipment continues fair; but all other 
grades are quiet. Rye FLovur continues to 
meet with some favor and prices remain 
steady. Corn Meat.—The market for 
Western is quiet, for want of supplies, the 
late active inquiry having run down the 
stock toa small figure. Brandywine is in 
limited inquiry for the West Indies and 


prices are in buyers’ favor. We quote: 
Unsound Flour.............seeee- 2 00@ 8 50 
State Supers..........cceececeeees 8 B@ 3 60 
PRRNOS Be ccc naccepeswasincveress 2 50@ 8 10 
State Shipping Extra,............. 4 10@ 4 2 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 80@ 5 10 
“4 “ White.. .... 5 25@ 5 65 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 4 00@ 4 2 
” New Process .......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour...............+-++ 2 30@ 6 OD 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs............ 2 70@ 8 2 
Corn Meal, per bbl....... peckadext 2 00@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—WaHeat.—The market for Red 
Winter Wheat has been sluggish, and 
scarcely anything has been done, save in the 
way of future options. Notwithstanding, 
prices have fallen about 1 cent per bushel, 
the market closing quiet. Amber Wheat 
has also ruled dull and prices have declined. 
White Wheat has been offered with nominal 
freedom, particularly No. 1 on the spot and 
future delivery. The demand for Spring 
Wheat has been moderate; but choice has 
been held steady and only the poorer sorts 
have been offered with any freedom. 
Corn.—The market has ruled easier, under 
a moderate demand from the trade and for 
coastwise shipment. Ryg.—The market 
has: ruled quiet, but prices are about the 


same. BARLEY remains quiet and nominally’ 


the same. Oats.—The market has ruled 
firmer for White and prices are higher. 
Mixed have met with only moderate favor, 
at about previous prices or perhaps a shade 
higher, Beans.—Mediums and Marrows 
find fair sale for consumption and shipment 
at steady prices. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State ............... 114 @ 1 14 

White Western............ 104 @112 

No. 2 Bpring...........00 104 @10 

DI 6 ices eb cdsdbcons 112 @115 

Red Winter............... 1% @115 
RYE: 

Ga 5 occ cacengnsaceiens 60 @ 462 

Western......... sateeeane 58 @ 60 
Corn : 

Western Yellow........... 4 @ 50 

Western White....... eeeee 47@ 5O 
Oats: 

White...... pabace coscccee 833Q@ 40 

NN aan: awagaza cad 80 @ 824 
BARLEY: 

Che ccilse icdtedsiecs 50@ 80 

GCRNIAR 6 65:0 08 cescccccncs 78 @ 1 05 
BEeans: 

Marrow.........--0-- f.o.b. 1 40 @ 1 42} 

Medium........ ......e0es 130 @13 

White Kidney............. 165 @1 % 

Red Kidney........ ee eres 2 65 @ 270 

) error errs Ccdccee 140@180 


PROVISIONS.—Ponrx.—The market for 
Mess Pork remains without decided change. 








Bacon.—The maiket: remains quiet, both 
here and at the West, and prices are nom- 
inally the same. Cut.MxEaTs are still quiet, 
but prices are nominally the same. Larp. 
—The market has undergone no radical 
change, but has ruled decidedly firmer, 
under an active inquiry for cash and future 
options, as also for, near arrival. BrEr.—A 
moderate demand has prevailed for Packet 
Beef; as also for other kinds, and the mar- 
ket rules steady. We note sales in a small 
way, aggregating 300 tcs., within the range 
of prices below. Brrr Hams remain quiet 


and nominal. We quote: 
Pork : 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 50 @10 75 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 
Prime Mess.... ......00008 9 75 @10 50 
Cur MEaTs: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 5 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 84@ 4} 
Pickled Bellies........ .....+. 43@ 64 
Pickled Hams...............- 7@9 
UN cad co ceceee Wecccccece 74@10 
Maa cicae ccccucteactaxes 53@ 58 
LarpD: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
per 100 Ibs.............. 6 573@— — 
Clty, prime. ..cc.ccoooccces — — @ 6 624 
MORO. ses isnccé ecctec 6 8 @ 7 05 
Brrr 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, ‘  ........ 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 20 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India Mess, 
CMOPSER i 6d ccciccieccccsces 19 00 @21 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been 
considerable inquiry for Beef Cattle for ex- 
port, with a fair business reported; but the 
home trade bought sparingly, which 
resulted in a slightly lower range of values. 
The sales were at 9}@104 cents for good to 
prime Cattle, to dress 56@57 Ibs. to the gross 
cwt.; 8}@9} for common to fair, to dress 55 
@56 Ibs. ; and 7@8 for thin Oxen, to dress 55 
Ibs. The shipments during the week were 
7,576 qrs. Milch Cows continue quiet at 
$80@$50 for fair to good State, Calf in- 
cluded. For Calves the tone of the mar- 
ket showed a slight improvement, due to the 
rather better inquiry. Common to prime 
State Veals quoted 4@6 cents. Best grades 
Sheep attracted rather more attention, and 
for sch about steady prices were obtained. 
Grades below prime, however, sold slowly 
and at rather easier figures. The extreme 
range was 54@7 cents. Yearling Lambs, 
6§@7} cents. Ohio Live Hogs were offered 
at 4§ cents, without sales. The receipts for 
the week were 9,757 Beef Cattle, 48 Cows, 
2,633 Calves, 22,299 Sheep, and 34,586 
Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts continue largely of 
the commoner grades, that are being worked 
off at prices that rather favor the buying 


interests. Good qualities are scarce, and. 


for the same steady figures are obtained. 
We quote Shipping 40@45 cents, prime 
grades 70@75, medium do. 50@65, and Clo- 
ver and Salt 80@40. The arrivals of Straw 
are in excess of the demand and prices are 
rather nominal. The quotations are for 
Long Rye 85.45 cents, Short do. 80@365, 
and Oat 35@45, cash. 


WOOL.—The inactive condition of the 
goods market continues to bear with de- 
pressing effect upon the raw material, as an 
absence of inquiry prompts some holders to 
urge their supplies,as they otherwise would 
not if there was anything like life or an- 
imation to trade. The present depressed 
condition of affairs was hardly ever equaled, 
and this in the face of prices never so low. 
Since the spring clip season of 1878 the 
course of prices has been steadily down- 
ward. Though at times assisted by an im- 
proved call for stock, they have remained 
steady for several weeks together; but the 
tendency has continually been toward a 
lower range. The demands for cheaper 
goods during the year, which manufacturers 
have been compelled to supply, necessitated 
lower figures for the raw material; and, 
though holders have been rehictant to meet 
buyers upon a lower basis, seeing as they 
did that every fraction off was a fraction 
lost from the original cost, they were finally 
forced to meet the market at whatever point 
values touched. We quote: 


American XXX.........ceeeeeees —K @— % 
American XX..............00008 -—23 @— 35 
AMMOrleGA DH . >... ccccccccccccccee —8 @— 3 
No. 1 Pulled.............eeeeee0s —17 @w 

















Tomas, Fim icccp inc scce ep dhsecess —18 @— 22 
Texas, Coarse.......-.. sccedseeeeld @— 15 
Cal. Sp’g Clip........ cocccccceseel3d @— 2 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains quict 
but steady for all kinds. Prices are un- 
changed. We quote: 


SU Gir addcadcdccncmiceacns oooee 18 @14 
State, tubs, selections............... . 17 @18: 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery..............- 20 (25 
LECCE CETTE 25 @28 
Western, tubs, choice................ 17 @ls: 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 10 @11L 


Western, firkins, good toprime 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese continues im 
steady fair request at 9 cents. Other kinds 
are quiet but steady. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.......ccccccscees 9@— 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 8 @ 83 
State, Factory, fair togood............ 5 @ 5s 
GMNG, TION 6 on sn dk fedteeedcceses 7 @ TE 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 83@ 9 

Western, Factory, good to prime...... 73@ 8 

Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 53 


EGGS.—The market remains steady and 
prices are unchanged. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @— 
State and Pennsylvania. ............+- 144@15 
Western and Canadian............... 13,@14 


FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—Apples are 
firmer. Domestic Drrep.—The general 
market is dull. Exporters of Apples find 
it difficult to obtain the quality wanted, 
while the low grades are neglected. For 
Peeled Peaches the demand is fair; but 
mostly for medium grades, Blackberries. 
are dull, and Cherries and Raspberries firm, 
with fair inquiry. We quote: 


Apples, Green, per bbl.............. 2 50@2 75: 
Apples, Dried, State................. 3 @4 
Apples, Western...........2seeeeees 83 @4 
Apples, Southern..............seeeee 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled........sccccccsceees 6 @10 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........0.se00 23 @ 3 
Blackberries..... ees cee Seeadccddstes 44 @5 
PLUMS... ccccccee wgdhdciadecevedwete 18 @l4 

POTATOES are steady. We quote 

Potatoes, State, cae eassuccdeces 2 ngs 50 

06 Seccccosecese 6 00 

- naw deotis Jsepescoccccoes — 


SEEDS.—There is little or no inquiry at 
the moment, the home demand having not 
as yet commenced. Prices are a shade 
lower, while the receipts are limited. We 
quote: 


Clover, Western, per. OR tieccaee 5 6 

me ee ene: af g of 
Timothy, per NIN cnssisthisnds 1 30 7 40 
Red Top, per bag,5 bush........ 180 @w% 





GUANO AND ee 





3 


Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 0 B70. ©. S 
ert So ae or Guanape 
(BOO BBY, 0 ca cdcgcccessccac 
Lister Bros. aden Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ 
Lister Bros. og Dissolved Bone. oe 


BEH 


“ 
“a 


Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
GRaw COM lead. isc ccdccsscccoce 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano,........... 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 
«¢ dissolved, high grade...... 
German Potash Salts (kaint).. 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Geapnane © of Potash (80 p.c.), per 


TRIESTE ETE ee ee 





i. 
Say S$ SSsssss Sssssss S RS 


288 
: 
8 


—s 


8ul aan - Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 3 aa 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 874@2 
H. North & Co., — 
“ Vortiliger...ccscccccces 


- 


R 
$ 








F NE 3 at 
FI fy nee a nd. (reac - the 
way wa Bend f r reduced price-list. ot andl 00 —4 
pare with ot houses. 
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Pusuranee. 


Brier Ictfers will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ftor regarding the standing of insurance compa 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope ts en- 
elosed and a description of the policy is given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums patd. 
& Amount of policy. 

4 Amount of annual premtum. 

6. Kind of policy. 


MORE LIGHT. 


WE invite the special attention of all the 
policyholders in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York to the following 
able, clear, and comprehensive article from 
the Commercial Bulletin, of this city. The 
facts and figures here presented are indeed 
startling, and should be very carefully pon- 
dered by all in any way interested in that 
institution: ‘ 


‘ DAZZLING, BUT DELUSIVE. 
*‘It begins to dawn upon the public mind 
that, after all, the so-called reduction of 
rates by the Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny is about as delusive a scheme as it can 
well be. Asa bait for new business, it may 
prove temporarily successful; but, unless 
all signs fail, the final results are likely to 
prove as disappointing and exasperating to 
policyholders as were the old-time misrep- 
resentations of agents whereby the business 
was so greatly scandalized and brought to 
grief. Life insurance costs a certain sum of 
mouey, and in fixing this cost the three fac- 
tors are mortality, interest, and expenses of 
management. If we admit, as matter of 
courtesy, rather than of conscious certainty, 
that the mortality and present interest earn- 
ings of the Mutual lend a sort of specious- 
ness to its championship of misrule in man- 
agerial practice, we are still unable to find 
that anything definite has been decided 
upon by the trustees in the direction of that 
reduction of expenses which alone can 
make a reduction of ratesa safe thing for 
the Company’s members ora lessening of 
the cost to them of their insurance. Upon 
this vital question of expenses the working 
of the new scheme appears to us to pivot. 
Certainly, if there is to be no radical change 
in the way of economy, all talk about 
cheapening insurance is the merest clap- 
trap, and the so-called reduced premiums 
will prove only a delusion and a snare, all 
around. The entire fabric depends for its 
basis upon a sweeping and unsparing cut- 
ting down of expenditures to the lowest 
practicable point. And that there is abun- 
dant room for this is seen from some sta- 
tistics (quoted by us from The Insurance 
Age some days ago), which clearly point out 
that the inside expenses of the Mutual are 
alarmingly extravagant essentially, and, in 
the light of its new departure, may well 
give pause to those sanguine insurants who 
expect to get something for nothing. Fol- 
lewing is an analysis of the Company’s ex- 
pense account for the twelve years 1866— 
1877, compiled from Insurance Department 
reporis by The Age: 
—Commissions— ——Salaries—. —Incidentals— 























Yerur. Amount. P.C. Amount. P.C. Amount. PC. 
866. $598070 651 873.727) =(7.8 $194,747 22.0 
887. 1.000 667 110050 7.4 270 18.6 
8A8. 1.055.890 65.0 192 467 12. 280952 17.6 
AAO. 10AR B47 641 170948 10. 204.008 18.0 
970. HS ry 7 53.7 260.770 19 289.813 17.8 
871. 4480 48.8 251505 20 267.418 21.8 
872. G874% 40.4 208.708 19. 800 905 22.38 
878. 895.400 499 281 KAA 14, 674,900 385.1 
874. 800500 508 900199 18. 858.441 22.6 
875. W2AAG 519 828017 22 288123 19.6 
876. G7AGNT 487 858.784 25.4 289.762 20.7 
877. 603202 86.7 428,501 26. 868,903 22.5 
$0,372,007 53.4 $8,020,597 17.8 68,680,257 21.8 

A t. P.C. Expense: 
moun .C. 8, 
$48.981 56. $808.594 
70.437 «Ob. 469.542 
BOOS 4: 610 202 
109.205 = (7. 688.008 
117906 = 8 1,352.556 
111.191 9.4 :224,600 
114.698 8.4 851,710 
115098 64 899,285, 
184.111 88 93.191 
90058 6. 408.568 
TMS 5.2 997,431 
288,068 14.7 1,639,664 
$1,312.514 7.5 $17,543,876 


RECAPITULATION. 
Commissions to agts.$0.272.087 58.4 p.c. of the whole. 
Sal. & incid’ntal exp. 6.585,794—89.1 p.c. of the whole. 
Taxes and state fees. 1,312,515—07.5 p.c. of the whole. 


Tl exp’s in 12 yrs. $17,543,976—100 p.c. of the whole 


‘The concise and incisive comments of the 
Age upon these figures are well worth quot- 
ing in this connection: ‘ An examination of 
the table shows that the commissions to agents 
have steadily decreased in amount and per- 
centage, while the salaries to officers and office 
employés have rapidly increased in amount 
and in percentage. In 1866 the cost of get- 
ting the business through agents was 65 per 
cent. of the whole expenses, while in 1877 
it was only 37 per cent. of the whole. On 
the other hand, the per cent. of office salaries 
has jumped from a fraction over .07 in 1866 
to 26 per cent. in 1877. Further, in 1877 
the Mutual issued over 8,000 policies, be- 
sides paying renewal commissions on a large 
voluine of old business; yet the total com- 
mission account was only $603,202, against 
$897,432 for salaries and home office ex- 
penses. It will be observed, then, that 89 
per cent. of the Company's whole expenses 
are paid out for service rendered within the 

Company’s building on Broadway! It seems 
to us that, if a‘ lity fund’ was to be 
created at all, the place to begin was at the’ 
‘inside’ expenses, and not at the cash sur- 


—— 
render values of unfortunate policyholders. 
It also appears that the agents of the Mutual 
Life are not unduly burdensome to it in the 
line of expenses. e record being as shown 
above—salaries and incidental expenses, 


1877, 26 per cent. of total ; agents’ 
commissions, 1877, 87 per cent. of total ex- 
penses.’ Obviously, before the new de- 


parture can honestly present itself as a boon 
to intending insurants, it will be in order 
for the trustees of the Mutual to lay the ax 
at the root of the tree, and, by instituting 
economic reforms, lay some foundation for 
the dazzling promises of cheap insurance 
that are so boldly promulgated. 

‘Then, too, there appears to be something 
of the duplex elliptic order—as the Bulletin 
has already been prompt to intimate—about 
the ‘art of putting things’ adopted by the 
Company’s managers in placing their new 
scheme before the public. As witness the 
following, which we find in the Chicago 
Tribune of March 20th, forming part of a 
communication to that paper: 

‘«¢ THe MuTUAL Lire Ins. Co, oF NEw YORK 
(Merrell & Ferguson General Agents for Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota), General Agency, Detroit, Mich., 
March 15th, 1879.—A. K. Wells, Esq., Toledo, 
Ohio.—Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 14th inst. 
is at hand, and we enclose March receipt on 
No. 55,127. You can change tothe new and 
reduced rate of premium at the anniversary of 
the policy (i. ¢., with the December, 1879, pay- 
ment), if you prefer to do so. There is no 
special advantage to old members in embracing 
the reduction, as what they gain in premiums 
through the year they lose in dividend at the 
end; so that, taking one year with another, 
the actual cost remains the same under either 
arrangement. The insurance is furnished at 
actual ‘net cost to all alike, and whether the 
excess is deducted from the premium or added 
to the dividend does not affect the result. 

“¢ Yours, truly, 
“*MERRELL & FERGUSON, General Agents.’ 


“‘Here is the confession that ‘the actual 
cost of insurance remains the'same under 
either [the old or the new] arrangement,’ 
and that, whichever method is chosen, the 
‘result is not affected.’ If this be so, and 
the Mutual’s managers ought to know, it 
becomes «ll the more clear that the recip- 
ients of the proffered boon are destined to 
disappointment when the net result is 
figured up. 

‘But, apart from the delusive character 
of the new departure, the fact remains and 
will remain that, unless the Company’s ex- 
penses are severely retrenched and the rate 
of interest receivable on its vast invest- 
ments are given a more hopeful look for the 
future, the proposed scheme will do more 
toward sapping the life of the institution 
than it will toward lessening the cost of in- 
surance to those who hold its policies.”— 
Commercial Bulletin, 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


CHANCELLOR Runyon, of New Jersey, 
has just rendered a decision of importance 
to all persons interested in the question of 
life insurance. Some time since suits were 
brought by several policyholders of the in- 
solvent New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, now in the hands of Recciver 
Joel Parker. Of these suits some were 
brought by widows holding policies on their 
deceased husbands’ lives; others by holders 
whose policies were not due. The Chancel- 
lor discriminates in favor of the former 
claims. He says: 


“It is clear that, under the charter, if 
there were just claims for losses of a greater 
amount than the company had found on 
hand to pay, the policyholders, all of whom 
were members, would have been respect- 
ively liabie to pay a ratable proportion 
of the deficiency, according to the amount 
of their respective insurances, not exceed- 
ing, however, the amount of their re- 
spective premium notes, and that the pay- 
ment could have been enforced by suit. 
- « « Itisa necessary consequence of the 
argument in behalf of the holders of poli- 
cies which were not duc that, if by reason of 
unusual mortality the losses of a mutual 
company should at any time become so great 
that it would appear that after payment of 
the losses there would not remain sufficient 
assets to secure to the survivors the full pay- 
ment of their policies when they should 
mature, the losses should none of them be 
enon but the company should at once go 
nto liquidation, for the benefit of all the 
policyholders. That proposition, if main- 
tained, would obviously put an end to the 
business of mutual insurance, . .. 
Should there be any surplus of assets after 
payment of the expenses of the trust and 
the dcbts, in which are included the before- 
mentioned death claims, it will be distrib- 
uted among the other policyholders.” 


From this decision, it is possible that the sur- 
viving policyholders will not receive one 
cent, as the death claims and matured en- 
dowments, together with the enormous legal 
expenses, will exhaust all the assets. If, 
however, Receiver Joel Parker obtains the 
$200,000 on deposit in Albany to the credit 
of the Hope and Commonwealth, which 
were reinsured by the New Jersey Mutual 
Life, this money will be divided, so that the 








PENDENT. 


a 
ten per cent. of their premiums. Mr. Parker 
thinks that the opinion of Chancellor Run- 
yon will cause further litigation before the 
Court of Appeals.—Herald. 


.»»-New York is a city built to barn. 
Paris is built to resist fire and to last for 
generations. The results, from the stand- 
point of fire losses, of this difference in con- 
struction is shown by the reports of fires in 
the two cities. Paris last year had 2,744 
fires; New York, 1,655. Paris, having the 
greater number of buildings, would naturally 
have more fires. The losses by the 2,744 
fires in Paris are stated at $835,000, while 
the losses by 1,655 fires in New York were 
$1,883,052. That is to say, New York 
gives Paris the advantage of over 1,000 
fires, and then beats herin the amount of 
losses. In Paris a fire seldom spreads 
beyond the building in which it originates; 
but is more frequently confined to one or 
two rooms in that building. Here, when a 
fire occurs, the building in which it origin- 
ates may be set down as doomed to destruc- 
tion, and if the flames do not spread to 
half a dozen more the city is fortunate. 
This is a matter of architectural construc- 
tion. The Paris system of fire extinction is 
a mere burlesque compared to that of New 
York, and the cost of its maintenance a 
mere bagatelle beside it. Paris has double 
the population of New York, and nearly if 
not quite twice as many buildings; yet, 
by the enforcement of sensible building 
laws and the avoidance of incendiary 
structures, the fire losses in Paris are less 
than one-half those of New York. Had 
New York’s fire losses and the cost of fire 
departments last year been proportionate to 
those of Paris, New York would have saved 
upward of $2,000,000. There is certainly a 
profit in fire-proof buildings. —Spectator. 








..--Governor Robinson has sent to the 
Assembly at Albany the following: 


‘‘T return, without approval, Assembl 
bill No. 28. : The object of this bill 
is to add to the penalties imposed by the 
act of 1877 for making false and deceptive 
statements by the class of companics named 
in the following provision: ‘It shall be the 
duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of this state to take cognizance 
of the provisions of this act, and, in the event 
of violation thereof of any insurance com- 
pany, it shall be his duty, if the company be 
chartered by this state, to report the same to 
the attorney-general for dissolution; and, 
if it be a company incorporated by any other 
state or country, it shall be his duty to re- 
voke its authority to do business in this.’ 
This is a dangerous power to put in the 
hands of any public officer. It is an excess- 
ive penalty for an offense to which the law 
has aneedy fixed a proper and sufficient 
punishment It vests inthe Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department the power of 
annihilating the business of an insurance 
company for ever so slight a violation of the 
provisions of the act sought to be amended, 
and makes it substantially his right and 
duty to ruin every company which in his 
judgment has transgressed any part of the 
provisions of the act. It does not seem to 
me that such an arbitrary and ruinous pen- 
alty is necessary. It should not, in my 
judgment, be given to any department or 
any officer to inflict it.” 


INSURANCE. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values). ......§38.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
Sins sincecdcncacscvdcaccaccessssccs $5,937,161 18 









Dmectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright. 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice: President. 
FE. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDOW AND GLOBE 


' INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash. ....§1,228,200 





FIRE ASSETS..........0eseeeceseceees $8,817,026 97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.,..........+0006 3,001,918 74 
SUBPLUG.......ccccccsccsscscccseces $5,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 80rH, 1878. 


TO Be sss cicsssaanersieestteee ,091,800 58 
TRRMEERNUIG. <5 scsckescscccsecsvecess beat 15 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 


New York Office, 





surviving policyholders may receive about 


No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


——————————————— 


[April 17, 1879. 











NEW ENGLAND 


Mutoal Lift Iosurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
STATEMEN%S 


for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 
DORE RBIs cc cccccecccccesseccecescocesess $2,862,288 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 

Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 

CEB. cccccccccccccccvccccccccscccoscccooccocee 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com- 


437,100 26 


miasioner’s Teport..........-.sceeeeeeeees 14,466,920 53 
Total Surplus, do., do. do. d0o., 1,621,078 64 
New Policies I d... soeee A S71 





PewMRAlOS. ...0.ccccccscccsccocesccscocccccccces 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS wy 
W. G. McKOWN, Assistant Secretary 

W. 0. WRIGHT. petuary: 
JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





Established A. B. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 

$8,400,000 cPa‘iis; 

$4,900,000 "bon-ynsiders;® *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1 »700,000 LIABIL ries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PREsIpEnNt. 
©. ¥. WEMPLE, stent 8. N. STEBBINS, 





H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo's 





Q NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 730,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 

GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


Cee Tae ne Le oe ete oo Pea E RENT and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
wiihiencosacr: Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL- 











Insuran 
Lmaartaiaate Tee tans Boe ei 
olders. The Mas: : 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged 
cease paying 


premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres't. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y- 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, 


DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Med. Examiner. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, . »« + «+ * $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, + ~- 1,458 
Reserve for all other Liabilities a 5,019 
Net Surplus, oo ee eS ee 
Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, 979.$1,329 650 








v. norman, viesHrealgtuna bese. 


fae fon 


ee a es 


,] 
dway, 


pany, 
{UTUAL- 
00. ‘ 
forms 
clase 
TH, Sec'y- 
TH, M.D. 
niner. 


April 17, 1879. | 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............ éeeeessess $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878. sececcecesss 896,289 26—85,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued............... + evccceces 2,204,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878................ 315,895 85—$1,948,665 183—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions tosame.......... ec cceeccccccccccccccececccses soccececese 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances........... cewaueaeees sovccecccecese 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ oes 88,635 00 


Profit and loss SCCOUNE. .cocccccccccccccccdcccccccccceccccecccoccce 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 





Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 nies ininne tai liontet niahianiy ities 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.........cccccccccccccccces diesen Sacieie bens dacebesoceeses 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on ‘real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........sceesseseeseces coeseeee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)....... Warenenenasede sees 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing pellets, aue oub- ; 

sequent to January Ist, 1879.........ccccccccccccccecccccccvoes 379,889 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection — reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


im HMabilitios)........ccccccccccccccccccecccccescsccccccoscevers 146,834 75 
IOI Sov Sdec ct otciccrsdedctacsscsecceneccdecveeunts ae 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879 Weesietwccenet - 306,225 93 — $86,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COBt.......0..ceesseesceee 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..........cccsscscccsccee 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


628,837 62 
036,837,295 23 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to _— 1st, 1879..... aisenees -- $800,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.. Scccscccccsccscosccccee § ORCS 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid. re eereee damcenudcucdadaas F 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..............cesececeeceeeeees . 82,869,383 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over . 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policits of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........sscsceecccecesevces 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cent.......cccscccsecccecssees 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,060. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128, Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,486. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, DAVID Dows, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M_D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
TBEODO 
— MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
IGHT, M.D. President. 
Residence 109 Kast 96th St., 
@ENRY , 
tes toe, = WILLA HW. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL: REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORE, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


JANUARY lst, 1879. 


Net assets, January lst, 1878........ oveees -0,008,271 35 
ico ic THE YEAR 1878: 


loans 
ts received on bonds 
owned by the Company... 
Interest received = other 
securities, rents, etc....... 224,825 07 
—————_ 1,645,045 94 


TOUA).......seeseersssserseeeeeees $11,314,217 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Ped. Claims by Death and 
ured Endowments, and 
ent of Annuities..... 700,983 53 
Paid Dividends and Pur- 
chased Policies............. 671,288 01 


Medical Examiner's Fees. . 7,802 00 
mmissions and Advertis- 


1,515,110 88 
le ovegecccvccceseccccceccccecccces 799,106 31 


TUCH. 0.2.0. veeeesece 176,406 76 
121,011 80 


207,418 00 
Gross Assets... .........00005 $10,096,5:34 37 


Cash = ena eo ceereecscccccccceccscocccceooce 256 47 
wy ah and Trust Company......... stain? 65 
mds ae secured 


by Real 
> worth the amount 


y Fire Loy 


Estate 
Quarterly and semi-annual penta, 
terest in 
lection 


including deduction i cel 











value of Government Bondgs............. 156,687 10 
Reserve on exist: pases, of 
by New York s of val Cs . 7,755,000 00 
“a: 861 90 
Surplus by above rule.................. 1,848,178 88 
$10,096,524 37 
DIRECTORS. 
8TO EO. W. ARD, 
ES M. MCLEAN EDW ARIS SCHELL, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, C. NORWOOD 
J. BROWN, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWARD HAIGHT COM 
DENTON: PEARSALL, 6. Y. WVEMPLE, 
‘W. J. VALENTI JOHN RUBS, 
. O, LINGSLAND, In., P. VAN: ZANDT LANE, 
N 8. HARRIS, JACOB  BALSEY 
ican, AGRA Ee 
TORN TY. TERRY," EDWARD KIN 
a hh a SE 
G. WALBRIDG: N. K. MASTON, San F’cisco, 
. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 


0. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t, 
J. Le HALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 


Assistant Secret 
H. B. jimmy eidiaedrcaammnanane 





1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and a 
785,025 16 


*) 670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wx. G. Crowe, Sec. JoHN L. THOMPSON, Ass't Bec. 


LA CAISSE 


F PARIS, BERANCE.” 
FIRE TNSERANCE’ EXCLUSIVELY. 











Mapiger tr Madie Tat eck. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1878. 
The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Bist af December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January to Slst December, 
Mil sid uadiiadésiaiiididintaeihateatneedletes $4,000,300 47 


not marked off 1st 
January, Lececcscscecccccecccescoess 1,848,607 38 


No Policies bave been issued upon Life 
Risks ; wee! Fire disconnected 
with Marine 


miums marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,084 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... _ $850,960 58 
The Company has the following cman 
United States and State of New Y 

Stock, Ci 


ity, Bank, and other Stocks... 10, ee we 
Loans, secured 7 Stocks and otherwise. "8 Joo ob 
Claims due the Com 





Real Estate 
pany, ae ta ndtactshshedtciecds 619,034 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,520,250 74 
GN He BE adendacecncecdcgacdessesecceac 881,210 98 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certifi to be prod d at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JO! HORACE GRAY, 

RLES D EDMUND W. cd 
W. iH. es DENTS JOHN ELLIOTT, — 

18 CUR’ NDER V! BLAKE, 

Fact Aleem Tt Se TN 
DAVID LANE EORGE W. 
N W. ROBERT L. STUART 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE 
WM. STURGIS, CK UNCEY, 


RLES D 
. LOW ILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 


Fares Vv. KING, 
OMAS B. CODbINGToN, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 


WILLIAM 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H, 1 yiMLD, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


cai| CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the Now 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—Oo— 
Offices | Cor Broadway, New York; 


| 
° 
i> 
fat 
o 
> 





Continental { Cor, Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


——o—- 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital............... iieudaiia 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplue.............ccccccccssees 1,038,423 37 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


mited do o¢ market value..91,004,950 08 
te — pa pented esecceocce $40,674 50 
hen 


a Ee tate, offie Diitisausssendeucsiessanaeaie 600,000 00 


i caddnadetaencqudnasesucedsasees 142,084 54 
g 85,800 68 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF NEW YORK. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 17, 1879, 
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WVineteenth Annual Statement of 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U. 8. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 



































AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1878............+8 jibbnineenrraeooobetishhiebeaes $82,477,001 87 
Less Depreciation in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
COREE AEBS. 000s cccccccccccccccccoooooooocccccesccceccoocccscocscoosccoeeooccososcececcooce eocce 960,558 27 
$82,106,438 60 
INCOME. 
PROMRIUES «0.00000 cccccccvcccccccccccveccccoeoonecoscocn cece oocccceccococeceescceoees $6,543,750 58 
Interest and Rents .........+-.seccccesesevccvevevcovccecccecccoceccscccecscscessses 1,674,102 71 8,217,048 24 
940,326,381 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.........ccccccccocccccccsccceccsesesss $2,087,011 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, ANd ANNUIUICS........cccccccccccscccccccccesscssess 2,658,087 07 
NS 55565 cc si nntocnsnenoneieobesnbesibiiebdubeiibiientoones 188,278 18 
Tocnl Pats Peter Web MesS 20. cccvvcccccccsvcccsccovcsscsenqpeccssocgenese $4,935,171 43 
Dividend on Capital..........cccccsesccsccccccccccccccccccsccccccescccsccsovnce 7,000 00 
Agencies and COMMISSIONS. ........6+seeecerececeesecesecsccsececececcececeees 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commissions...................++ 650,901 51 
Btate, County, and City Taxes............cccccsssscecccverscevenersvesecensece 83,256 17 96,131,018 $1 
Net Case Assets, December Slst, 1878 .........0...0seecsececseccseecseecsecscecscseses seeees $34,195,468 53 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgages. .........eccecseccceccceecceccceecseccceccceseeeecccesseeeseees $12,437,584 98 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and p d under foreclosure....... 6,834,904 96 
United States Stocks.............ssescssvcsccccetecccccccoececcsteccenees see secceees 5,688,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
BING DOMRiivide vc vecccnsccsevdicconcccsccqooncssnscesoodeoqqegannas eocnecesegecs 6,201,978 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York..................0000 os 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories on interest, and in transit 
(SINOS TECEIVEA)........ccerccesecccvcccecececevccrcoccrecssecccccereccesesesonce 1,846,608 51 
Commuted Commisslons........0.ccceccseseevseecereecerececcecesessseeeecege seeves 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on account Of Premiums,.......cccecsecceccsces sescesee seeeees 247,518 58 
$84,105,868 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds OVGF COs. ..........ccecsecccesceccceccccscvacceecccocsccceseces 120,796 41 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. .............ccccccccccccccccccceecrccserserevcces Perecccceccece 474,488 42 
Premiums due and im process Of COllECHION, ........5....scccsccsecsscceseseveseeecossecesecccccccs 51,816 00 
DeferTed PreGalamns, oc... cccccccccccccccccccccvocccccccsscccccccccccccccccscocccce Poeercccccccccecce 602,628 00 
See UUs es THEE, BIN Oe nose cnscccccncsoncovscececcbsbbecocesesnbsebensessennseccouccct $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 28,560,268 00 
DaRAd TIOABEE DIGI EB sno 0ds cs csccccctcoccsaccnsscoccsccncnncscoosuccessedeccoscoscccnsceses $6,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general class............ssccscecsesecscccces 8,741,362 86 
” ¥ " e BOUIN. ..........sercvecccvccresscceseseoee 8,152,462 Oy 


Risks Assumed in 1070, O11 Polsion, Assuring $21,440,019 00. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
al premium, to participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 


ard of the State of New York. 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Acroanmes, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPs, Special Committee of the Board of Direc’ . 
Jamzes M. HaLsTeD, Henry 8, Texas, | ap Oct. , 1878, to examine the 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, RoseErt B.iss, assets and accounts at the close of the year. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Henry B. Hyde, John D. Jones, John A. Stewart, Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
George D. Morgan, Charles J. Martin, James M. Halsted, Samuel Borrowe, 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cummins; Chauncey M. Depew, José F. Navarro, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, John J. McCook, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, Stephen H. Phillips, 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, Samuel W. Torrey, 
William A. Wheelock. Ed W. Lambert, Henry Day, Samuel Holmes, 
Parker Handy, B. F. Randolph, Joseph Seligman, Theodore Weston, 
William G. Lambert, Alanson Trask, E. Boudinot Colt, Alexander P. Irvin, 
Henry G. Marquand, John Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, T. De Witt Cuylér, 
James W. Alexander, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, Louis Fitagerald, - 
Beary &. Terbell, Henry V. Butler, George G. Kellogg, William Alexander. 
Thomas 8. Young, George H. Stuart, Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 








CREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


‘ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


(Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. . 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old or a new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom. 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, 


NTITLED 


“ Biology,” ‘‘ Transoendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” “‘ Heredity,” and “ Marriage.” 


Rev. JoserpH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘ Biology,’ “‘ Transcendentalism,” 
‘‘ Orthodoxy,” ‘“‘ Conscience,”’ ‘“‘ Heredity,’ and “Marriage,” embody, fn a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive Tuk INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 

il We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered Tur INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers, 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. American Notes. 506 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 
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Any one of the Magnificent (~ Steel Engravings, .<) by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OB, Farst READ- | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” By Ritchie. 
a bree 4 ""Raaaae aura — veo ‘Ex-President U.S. Grant.” Fine Steel En- 
Stores, $20 each Engraving. graving. By Ritchie. 
“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine | « by-Vice-President W1Lson.” Fine Steel En- 
Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38. By graving. By Ritchie. 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most 
rominent authors of the United States. | ‘‘Epwin M.Stanton,’’ Fine Steel Engraving. 
Former price at the Print Stores $15 each. By Ritchie. 


“THE INVER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
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Houng and Old. 


A LITTLE PRINCE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Mr little Prince, I haven’t a doubt 

That you are the Prince I’ve read about— 
The lovely and good Prince Charming; 

Who wandered ever through fairy-land, 

At the head of a gracious and courtly band, 

Where there were dragons to fight with, and 
Great giants, far more alarming. 


For, if I remember aright, the Prince 

Had locks like yours, with the golden glints, 
And his eyes were as blue and tender; 

And the plume on his hat was long and 

white, 

And streamed afar like a ray of light. 

And no one carried a sword so bright, 
Or dressed in such regal aplendor. 


Was a lady in danger? Oh! he would ride 
Straight up to the house where she might re- 
side ; 

So. bold he was, and defiant! 
And before you could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson’’ 
The locks were broken, the deed was done, 
And the beautiful prince away had run, 

With the bride of the grim old giant ! 


Ob ! ever and ever 80 long ago 
(When such things used to happen, you 
know, : 

Wizards and witches were plenty), 

A witch of a fairy laid a spell 

On a castle ; and every one in it fell 

Asleep, to the number of—dear me, well, 
There must at least have been twenty. 


The butcher and baker might knock and 
pound, 
Theclocks strike loudly ; but 1’ll be bound 
The slumberers gave no token 
They heard. But they snored and slept right 
on, 
Through summer and winter, through storm 
and sun, 
Till a hundred years or more were gone, 
And still the spell wasn’t broken. 


A beautiful Prince who chanced that way, 
And noticed the dust how thick it lay 
On portico, door, and lattice, 
Said, giving his tiny moustache a jerk, 
And trying to look like a savage Turk : 
“ Now, this is that wicked fairy’s work, 
Who has my opinion, gratis!’ 


“Ho! ho!” he cried, as he shook his head, 
“Is no one at home? Are the folks all dead 
That used to live here, I wonder ? 
And shall I find, if I enter in, 
That up on the ceiling the spiders spin 
Their fleecy curtains, my sword, though thin, 
Can’t easily cut asunder ?”’ 


But e’en at his touch the doors flew wide, 

The dust and cobwebs were swept aside ; 
And up the stairs he ascended, 

To a room where the loveliest maiden lay 

That the Prince had seen for many a day. 

And he went and kissed her right away ! 
Oh ! don’t you think that was splendid ? 


For that kiss the spell of enchantment broke, 
And every one in the house awoke. 
Twas really a sight alarming. 
And ob! what a clatter the servants made; 
And oh ! how fine must have been the parade, 
When all of the household came and paid 
Their respects to the good Prince Charming ! 


My little Prince, I haven’t a doubt 
That you are the Prince I’ve read about 
So often in fairy story ; 
Who ghost or griffin was ready to fight, 
Single-handed, if so he might 
Put his enemies all to flight 
And cover himself with glory ! 


And I’m very certain, if I should lie 

Locked in slumber when you came nigh, 
With kisses the spell disarming, 

With a happy start I should waken out 

Of my deepest sleep. So I haven’t a doubt, 

If you’re not the Prince I have read about, 
You’re.another one, just as charming / 





BETSY TROTWOOD’S MOTTO. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Tae children were delighted when Mrs. 
Embury said: “I am going to give you a 
feast for Easter. I want you all to come 
Monday afternoon, at two o'clock, to my 
house and stay until sundown. We shall have 
tome Easter eggs, and plenty of cream, and 
‘ome almond cakes (made'in pretty shapes, 
ss they make them in Germany), and a few 
‘other nice things; and each of you shall 
have a little basket of flowers to carry home 
topeople you love’ Will you come?” 











“Yes!” ‘Yes, thank you.” ‘ We shall 
be glad to come.” ‘‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Em- 
bury!” shouted the children in a chorus of 
pleased voices. j 

‘* And I want you all to bring Easter mot- 
toes. Each child can write the motto that 
he likes best upon a slip of paper, signed 
with his name, and give them to me in the 
Blue Parlor, where I shall be standing to 
receive you at two o’clock, Easter Monday. 
I shall read these mottoes aloud to you all; 
and tothe child who brings the one that 
seems to me best I shall give a beautiful 
gift, that has been left with me by my 
brother, as he said, for the best child in 
school. ‘There is no best child,’ I told 
him. ‘I think they all try to be good. I 
hope they do. And I suppose it is harder 
for some than for others; and, as I cannot 
look into their hearts, to see how hard they 
try and what troubles they have to fight 
against, I cannot know which is best.’ That 
is the answer I made to my brother. Do 
you think it was fair?” 

‘* Quite fair,” said the children. 

So my brother said: ‘‘ Very well. Then 
give it to the child you like best.” 

I said: ‘‘I love them all. Was not that 
quite true, too, dear children?” 

“Quite true,” every child answered; for 
there was not one who had not received 
some good thing from Mrs. Embury, who 
paid out of her own purse for the school- 
room and the teacher and who had shown 
to every scholar some particular kindness. 

‘Then I thought of this plan,” said she. 
‘**T cannot tell who is best of my children; 
but I think I can tell who has chosen the 
best rule to lead his life by. I will give my 


-| brother’s present to the one who has the 


best rule. Bring me your mottoes, my lit- 
tle friends, and I will decide upon them. 
Do you like the plan?” 

They said they liked it, exceedingly. 
They had no mottoes yet; they had not 
thought of choosing mottoes; but they were 
charmed with the idea, and they would 
have them all ready by Easter. 

And they did. They had them ready 
upon Easter Monday—one of the most lovely 
April days: that ever dawned on the peace- 
ful riverside where the children lived in a 
rustic village, miles away from any large 
town. 

The whole day was a holiday. And they 
spent the morning hunting for wild flowers 
to give to Mrs Embury; for, although she 
had three greenhouses, full of roses and 
pinks and wonderful foreign flowering- 
plants, she loved wild flowers best. Espe- 
cially she loved pans-blommies, , 

Do you know what pans-blommies are? 
They are the Easter wild flowers. They 
are the little darlings of field and wood that 
come up early, early in the spring and grow 
quite free, so that any one can have flowers, 
whether they own a garden or not. 

The children knew them by their pet 
names, The May-flower, pink and white, 
growing at the feet of great forest trees and 
almost covered by last year’s dead leaves. 
You pushed the leaves aside, and there the 
blossoms were, soft as velvet and sweet as 
milk. And the wind-flowers, blue and 
pearl color, trembling on their downy stems; 
and violets, laughing all over the hills; and 
in some places, by a shady stream, the 
blood-root blossoms, stately and pure and 
white as lilies—like statuary almost. 

The children gathered pans-blommies all 
the morning, and tied them in thick balls, 
without any green leaves; and in the after- 
noon, at two o’clock, took them to Mrs, 
Embury. 

There she stood, in her blue parlor, ready 
to receive them; and each child gave her a 
ball of wild flowers, and with it a slip of 
paper, signed with a name and headed 
‘‘My Motto.” She laid these offerings on a 
table by her side; and as soon as the guests 
were all arrived she took them into the 
great drawing-room, where three men were 
playing on instruments—one on the piano® 
one on a violin, and another on a harp. 
The musicians played dance music—waltzes 
and the Lanciers; but, as the children knew 
very little about dancing, they had 
games instead. And the music went very 
well; indeed, it was perfectly charming for 
“Oats, Sweet Beans,” and ‘‘ Uncle Johnnie’s 
very Sick,” and ‘‘Here we go round the 
Barberry-bush.” 

After the games—which lasted a long 
time, but not half long enough for the chil- 
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dren, who felt lively enough ‘to keep on for- | one of the wisest and kindest men who ever 


ever, especially with such inspiring music— 
there was supper. 

It was, Mrs. Embury said, a sunset sup- 
per. No candles were lighted; for the sky 
was full of a soft glory, and the long win- 
dows of the room where the table was set 
opened directly upon a lawn, that stretched 
to the river’s edge. Several white-sailed 
sloops were floating slowly down this river, 
and the banks beyond were covered with 
green fields. Altogether the prospect was 
lovely; but the children thought the things 
on the table the most interesting—and not 
only to look at, you may be sure. The treat 
tasted deliciously; each morsel better than 
the last. It was almost like a dinner, for 
there were broiled chickens, and sandwich- 
es, and Easter eggs boiled in all colors; and 
with the dessert were the almond-cakes, and 
great glass vases heaped with sugar-plum 
mottoes, and the ice-cream was molded in 
shapes of fruit and colored exactly—pink for 
peaches, red for apples, green for bananas, 
and orange color for pineapples. 

After supper, the children were seated in 
rows in the drawing-room, before a table 
lighted with wax candles, and holding the slips 
of paper, which Mrs, Embury had carefully 
sorted while the feast was going on. She 
had an arm-chair by the table, and placed 
herself where all could see her face, while 
she read aloud the Easter mottoes. 

They were rather strange mottoes. If the 
request had been to bring ‘‘ texts,” they 
would have been less strange; because the 
children knew the Golden Rule and other 
beautiful words of our Saviour and of his dis- 
ciples by heart. But Mrs. Embury had said 
‘‘mottoes”; and so they had chosen their 
rules from old sayings and everyday max- 
ims—such as ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s 
a way” and ‘Patience and Perseverance 
conquer all things.” 

One boy, who was troubled with being 
rather sleepy, mornings, brought ‘“‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” <A girl who was very 
careless brought ‘‘A stitch in time saves 
nine.” A heedless fellow brought ‘“‘ What's 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
And poor stupid little Joe Manning had 

“If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try again.” 

Nettie Carnes, who had a sharp tongue, 
and was always in trouble for it, brought 
‘‘Forget and Forgive”; and one of the chil- 
dren whispered that she ought to wear it. 
Johnnie Penshaffer, who stuttered, brought 
“Think twice before you speak once”; and 
Clara Higgins, who was always making 
generous promises and not keeping them, 
had ‘‘Don’t count your chickens before 
they're hatched.” You see that choosing 
mottoes had given quite a rousing little 
prick to the children’s consciences. 

Mrs. Embury read all, and the last one 
was Willie Underhill’s. Willie was a crip- 
ple. His form was bent and his face was 
very thin and delicate, He was not dressed 
so well as the rest, for his people were quite 
poor. But he was a dear little boy, and so 
gentle that no one could help loving him; 
and so sensitive that his cheeks turned red 
and then white in an instant if any stranger 
spoke to him, 

He turned now scarlet and then pale as 
Mrs. Embury, before reading his slip, 
which he knew at once—not because it was 
the last, but because it was a brown, one— 
said: ‘‘ Willie, where did you get your mot- 
to?” 

The child said his sister Maggie had found 
it for him in a book she was fond of. His 
sister was much older than Willie, and too 
big a girl tocome to the children’s party; 
but he had all the sugar-plums and almond- 
cake that had fallen to his share at table 
stuffed into his pockets, to take home to 
her. And he would have taken his ice- 
cream, shaped like a rosy peach, if it would 
have ‘go. He almost choked once, 
while h eating it, thinking how Mag- 
gie liked ice-cream and never got it. 

‘* Willie, dear,” said Mrs. Embury, “I 
have chosen your motto for the prize, be- 
cause it is the best of all that have been 
brought to rule a life by. It was Betsey 
Trottwood’s motto; the advice she gave her 
little nephew, when he was going away from 
home to school. It is found in a book 
named ‘‘David Copperfield,” which I hope, 
‘when, you are older, you will all read over 
and over again. The book was written by 








lived.” 

She read the motto aloud, very slowly 
and distinctly, dividing it into three parts, 
like this: 

“Never be mean in anything ; 

Never be false ; 

Never be cruel.” 
“Children,” she said, quite solemnly, 
when, after reading it, she laid the little 
brown paper down on the table again, 
‘‘there is something about this Easter motto 
that I want to tell you. The man who 
wrote it, one of the best and dearest, has 
done more good in the world than it is pos- 
sible for us to measure, because he wrote 
books that made people feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, comfort the homeless and 
the sick and the imprisoned; and that is 
what we must all do, if we are to be on the 
right hand of our Saviour when we arise 
from the dust, on the great Easter Day. 

‘This rule that Willie has chosen is an 
excellent foundation for the precious words 
that you will find in your Testaments. It 
makes ‘good ground’ for the ‘good seed’ 
of the sower. It ia the rule, given in other 
language, that John the Baptist gave the 
peopie when they asked him: ‘ What shall 
we do, then?’ He said: ‘Hethat hath two 
coats, let him impart to him who hath none; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 
Exact no more than that which is appointed 
of you. Do violence to no man, neither 
accuse any falsely, and be content with your 
wages.’ I will explain to you some day 
how these fu/ler directions cover the whole 
field; for tbere are ways of being mean and 
false and cruel that you do not think of 
now. 

“‘ And now, children, I want you to sit 
very still for a few moments, I have a sur- 
prise for you.” 

Of all things in the world that the chil- 
dren delighted in was a surprise. They 
kept very still, and Mrs. Embury ordered 
the lights to be put out. One after another 
the candles were snuffed, till the room he- 
came dark; and music came sounding again 
very sweetly from the piano and violin and 
harp. 

And with the darkness and the music 
came the surprise. 

It was only a magic lantern; but these 
children, living a long distance from any 
large village or town, had never seen one. 
So it was really to them a wonderful sur- 
prise. 

Such brilliant pictures painted in the 
gloom! Pictures of every zone of the earth. 
The Arctic world, with its icebergs and 
snow-fields, and its strange animals of icy 
sea and coast, and its wierd auroral lights; 
and the Torrid lands, with their great forests, 
and savage flowers, and wild beasts; and 
the Temperate, with cities and temples and 
galleries of art. And people of all lands, in 
all costumes; and scenes of mines, and bat- 
tle-fields, and worshipers in church. To 
own a magic lantern is like owning a little 
world. 

The greatest surprise of all was when 
the candles were relighted, and the mysteri- 
ous wonder subsided, like a genii of the 
fairy tale, into a box. And Mrs. Embury 
said: 

‘This is the gift that my brother bought. 
I give it asa prize for the best motto that 
has been brought to me to-day. Willie, I 
am going to send this box to your house. 
The magic lantern will be yours to-night.” 

If any other child but Willie had received 
this gift, he would probably have been 
called up to Mrs. Embury’s side, and per- 
haps weuld have made a little speech of 
thanks. But Willie, as all his friends knew, 
was too timid for this. When he heard that 
this wonderful gift was his, he trembled like 
a leaf. 

Mrs. Embury only added: ‘Of course, 
this is a gift that a boy cannot enjoy alone. 
It is to be shared with friends. I think it 
will make. you quite a distinguished little 
man, Willie, to have such a lantern to en- 
tertain your friends.” 

The children gathered around the table, to 
examine the box and to congratulate Willie; 
and then it was time for the delightful time 
toend. Little baskets of greenhouse flow- 
ers were given to all, as Mrs. Embury had 
promised; and among the fiowers were slips 
of geranium and ivy and begonia, that could 
be planted to grow. 





The children went to bed that night 
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lors, and musicians, and magic lanterns. 
And the Easter motto rang in their ears, 
and it is probable that as long as they live 
they will not forget it: 


“ Never be mean in anything ; 
Never be false ; 
Never be cruel.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tax Inperenpent, New York.) 








Ws are caught in our own trap this time, 
sure enough. Here we went and offered a 
prize for answers to puzzles, saying that com- 
munications would be received for three weeks, 
and the very next week we ecrambled into the 
column with our own answers in black and 
white! We will repeat the offer very soon, 
under the same conditions; and will promise 
easy puzzles, to atone for the blunder. In the 
meantime we will send ‘“‘The Baby’s Opera” 
to ‘‘Nix,’’ Wellington, O. He solved the list 
in five hours. Margery Dale, who heads her 
letter ‘'2:30 Pp. m.,’”? and ‘‘8. H. H.” also sent 
lists before we flooded the country with 
answers. 

WHAT 18 THE FALLACY? 


8 5 

















8 inches illic” 

The area of a piece 8 inches square is 64 
square inches. Cut in the lines marked and 
put together, you have a rectangle 5 by 13, 
giving area 65 square inches. Where does the 
additional inch come from ? M. M. 

(For the most satisfactory answer to the 
above we offer as a prize ‘‘ The Fairy Land of 
Science,” a charming book, just published by 
D. Appleton & Co, It is full of illustrations 
and useful instruction.) 


GREEK ORO8S. 
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The word down the center and across, a good 
sign in a calm, The upper line of five letters 
is of quickened speed ; the next, of three let- 
ters, is the name of a man ; the single letter, a 
consonant. The center word of this division is 
an animal. The word of five letters at the 
right is something that a carpenter has accom- 
plished; the word of three letters is an article 
of food; the single letter, a consonant. The 
word in the .center, part of an animal. The 
word of five letters at the bottom is a sheltered 
place in a garden; the word of three letters, a 
species of the crow family of birds ; the single 
letter, a consonant. The center word, the 
same as at the right. The word of 
five letters at the left, wearily known to 
so-called “tramps’’; the word of three let- 
ters, to preserve carpets; the single letter, a 
consonant. The center word, the same as the 
upper. Moraer D. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
EVENING. 

1. Low in the West the light is ——_ ——, 
In field and pen the herds are —— ——, 
And man, the rest to Nature ——, 

Now seeks, neath Slumber’s ——., 


%. Fair on the hill stands the russet —, 
Shimmering gray in the summer —, 
Pleasant to see and better to —. 

Now can you tell what the writer is ——? 


8, When man by woman is vexed and ——, 
And woman by man is plagued and —, 
And neither by t’other is feared or —, 
*Tis plain that they are —. 


4. Cupid one day, himself —— —— —_ 
O’erheard his mother, Ven 
“ What spell,” quoth she, ‘can Jove be —— 


dreaming of almond-cakes, and blue par- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TWO OLD PUZZLES. 

a 
If three cats can eat three rats in three min- 
utes, how many cats will it take to eat one hun- 
dred rats in one hundred minutes ? 


iI. 

Let us suppose that there is a well-estab- 
lished line of coachés running between New 
York City and Baltimore. One coach leaves 
each city daily. The time consumed in the 
journey is thirty days. Now, if you take one 
of the coaches in New York, how many coaches 
will you meet before reaching Baltimore, pro- 
vided you start before the arrival of the one 
expected on the day you leave and ride into 
Baltimore before the daily coach goes out from 
that city? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Hippen Cuaracters.—1, Aladdin; 2, Cin- 
derilla ; 8, Humpty-Dumpty. 

SQuiRREL.—The man did not go around the 
squirrel. 

Cross-worD En1GmMa.—Little Boy Blue. 
RiIpDLE.—Tomato, 

EnioMaTicaL AuTHORS.—1, Barnes ; 2, Beau- 
mont; 8, Hawthorne; 4, (error); 5, Rollin; 
6, Barbour. 

RHOMBOID. 








Selections. 


WASHINGTON'S VIEWS OF LOVE. 
A LETTER TO MISS CUSTIS, HIS WARD. 


Mr. B. J. Lossrne, in an article in the 
Philadelphia Weekly Times, prints a letter 
written in January, 1795, by George Wash- 
ington to Eleanor Parke Custis, a grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington and his 
adopted daughter. In this he gives her the 
following advice on the subject of love: 


‘‘Men and women feel the same inclina- 
tions to each other now that they always 
have done, and which they will continue to 
do until there is a new order of things; and 
you, as others have done, may find perhaps 
that the passions of your sex are easier 
raised than allayed. Do not, therefore, 
boast too soon or too strongly of your insensi- 
bility to or resistance of its powers. In the 
composition of the human frame there is a 
good deal of inflammable matter, however 
dormant it may lie for a time; and, like an 
intimate acquaintance of yours (a sister just 
married), when the torch is put to it, that 
which is within you may burst into a blaze. 
For which reason, and especially, too, as I 
have entered upon the chapter of advices, I 
will read you a lecture drawn from this 
text. 
‘Love is said to be an involuntary pas- 
sion, and it is, therefore, contended that it 
cannot be resisted. This is true in part 
only, for, like all things else, when nour- 
ished and supplied plentifully with aliment, 
it is rapid in its progress; but let these be 
withdrawn, and it may be stifled in its birth 
or much stinted in its growth. For exam- 
ple, a woman (the same may be said of the 
other sex) all beautiful and accomplished, 
will while her hand and heart are undis- 
sed of turn the heads and set the circle 
in which she moves on fire. Let her marry, 
and what is the consequence? The madness 
ceases and all is quiet again. Why? Not 
because there is any diminution in the 
charms of the lady; but because there is an 
end of hope. Hence, it follows that love 
may and, therefore, ought to be under the 
guidance of reason; for, although we cannot 
avoid first impressions, we may assuredly 
lace them under guard. And my motives 
or treating on this subject are to show you, 
while you remain Eleanor Parke Custis, 
spinster, and retain the resolution to love 
with moderation, the propriety of adhering 
to the latter resolution—at least, until you 
have secured your game—and the way by 
which it may be accomplished. 
‘¢When the fire is beginning to kindle and 
your heart ws warm, propound these 
uestions to it: Who is the invader? Have 
a competent knowledge of him? Ishea 
man of character, a man of sense? 
For, be assured, a sensible woman can never 
be mye with a fool. What has been his 
walk in life? Is he a gambler, a spendthrift, 
or drunkard? Is his fortune sufficient to 
maintain me in the manner I have been ac- 
customed to live and my sisters do live? 
And is he one to whom my friends can have 





atories can be satisfactorily answered, there 
will remain but one more to be asked. 
however, isan important one. Have I suffi- 
cient ground to conclude thut his affections 
” a by ad bie pene the a 
of sensibility will struggle inst a passion 
that is Rot reciptocotel-—-delion , custom, 
or call it by what epithet you will, having 
precluded al] advances on your part. 

‘‘The declaration, without the most indi- 
rect invitation of yours, must proceed from 
the man, to render it permanent and valu- 
able; and nothing short of good sense and 
an easy, unaffected conduct can draw the 
line between prudery and coquetry. It 
would be no great departure from truth to 
say that it rarely happens otherwise than 
that a thorough-paced coquette dies in celib- 
acy, as a punishment for her attempts to 
mislead others, by encouraging looks, words, 
or action, given for no other purpose than 
to draw men on to make overtures, that they 
may be rejected.” 

De. BULL’s Couch Syrup is particularly recom. 
mended for children. It cures Coughs, Colds, Croup, 


Sore Throat, and Whoopin bh. Is pleasant to 
the taste and acts like ry he 25 Sents. 
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SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 

wilt NA es = SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
BRIC-A-BRAC 

from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
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The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 
The Bliss Automatic 


Dress Plaiter 
ts the Best and Cheapest. 

T have one of your Plaiters and like 
it very much.— J. Root, Green 

One of your called this Pp. 
M. with Plaiter. ht one at sight. 
- C. A. \d, Mass. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1. 
: Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
7 cali LISS BROS., Pittsfield, Mass 
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metal pointed Arrows, 2 T) ite, 

Globe Bight, by mail, post paid, ¢9.00. 

JOHN WILKINSON, & 

Sole Manufacturer, CHICAGO, = 
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Send also for | new Catalogue of SCROLL SAWS, 
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ufacturers’ prices. 


77 STATE STREET, Chicago. 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY. FOREEVA, 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Magical Beautifier, 


elicits a clear, transparent complexion, free from Taz, 
Freckles, or Moth Patches, and for this reason, as well 
as for the innocence and purity of ite ingredients, has 
long maintained a prominent place in public estima- 
tion and in ladies’ boudours. We have thousands of 
testimonials to this effect from distinguished artists 
and celebrated belles. Every woman should be beauti- 
ful, just as every man should be dutiful. To insure this, 
the “human face divine” must be free from all spot 
or blemish. Nothing will do this so well and so harm- 
less as Gouraud’s Cream. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
instantly superfluous hair, without injury to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 


48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





THE 
GYROCHROME, er 
PRISMATIC ROP, 

@ new mecnani to 
which pleases the artis' 
eye as wellas that of child- 
hood. spin creme 10 4 





) ce the mbi- 
nation of colors twice. It 
18 Muue cuciecry OF metal, and cannot n, while 
its countless changes make it always anew toy and a 
source of infinite amusement. 25c. By mail, 85c. 
Liberal discount to the trade, Send 8c. stamp for cir- 
cular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co., 120 Exchange 
Place, Philadelphia. Please mention this paper. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Medal at tho Philadelphia Exposition 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rhenmatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
one Sev coupe, Colds, sore Chron, croup, and diph- 

era, e 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 


rope and America. 
e toilet articles made from Vaselinc—such as 


pomade, cold cream, camphor {ce, and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 


25 and 50-cent sizes of all our 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 
Physicians give it the highest recommendations. 


‘a@rPOINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burna. 
Carbolic aye cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic © removes pimples and blotches. 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises. 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


ranks at the head of all Salves, Ointments, and other 
Healing Compounds, and has achieved a = rep- 
utation and hasa larger sale than any 0 similar 
preparation. The most 


VIRULENT SORES AND ULCERS 


have been cured with wondrous rapidity by the use of 

Carbolic Salve, and it is prescribed now almost uni- 

veruany by physicians throughout the country in their 
ac 


ractice. 

Pirestimontals from the most le sources, 
medical and otherwise, are constantly accumulatt 
on our hands, demonstrating the sovereign efficacy 


this Creat External Remedy 
and that the cures which it effects are as prompt as 
they are complete. The two following excerpts are all 
we deem necessary to insert: 
Geo. B. Lincoln, Pres't. of the Board of Health, N. Y., 
= rl I thank you for it. 
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que yan . . . The inflammation left 

finger in a day.” 
HENRY’S CARBOLIO SALVE 

is used extensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
only a thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
most wonderful and speedy healing remedy svet 
known. Beware of counterfeits. Sold by all Drug: 


— Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested. 





BEDDING PLANTS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





THE season has come for bedding out, and a 
few hints to amateurs will save a deal of dis- 
appointment and waste. 

(1.) What to bed. Geraniums may be plant- 
ed to any amount allowed by yourroom. Give 
them the dry and sunny plots. Fuchsias are 
by no means poor bedding plants, if set on the 
north side of the house ora northeast angle. 
Petunias throw away, unless extremely choice, 
and rely upon seed. Verbenas give quite as 
much satisfaction from seed; but, if bedded, 
select a sunny locality, and avoid raising the 
bed much above the general level of the soil. 
Heliotropes are sun-facers in the house; but, 
bedded, desire a partially shaded nook. This 
is true of nearly all greenhouse tender plants. 
Tuberoses give a warm and sunny spot, as also 
roses. Coleus and Achyranthus thrive in full 
sunshine orin partial shade; but need sharp 
sheering. Callas and Caladiums require deep 
and moist soil. If possible, set your Callas, 
pote and all, into a reservoir of water—a bend 
in a brook or the basin of a fountain. 

(2.) What soil to use. If it can be procured, 
use such soi] .as you would use for growing 
plants in pots. For instance, the Bridal Rose, 
being at heart a blackberry, needs light soil, 
mainly rotted wood. I have one now in bloom, 
with over one hundred flowers. Geraniums 
like any well-worked, strong garden soil. Avoid 
rank manure for any and all plants. . 

(3.) Select for planting young plants. 
Fuchstas started in March will make superior 
stock for planting in May. Geraniums may be 
used young or old. Double Geraniums are finer 
the older they are. Pelargoniums should be cut- 
tings of the previous fall. Petunias should be 
from cuttings recently rooted. 

(4.) Reverse the pot on your hand, and with 
afew raps let the dirt and roots lie on your 
hand. Lift off the pot, loosen the roots by a 
gentle squeeze, shake out a little of the old 
dirt, and then carefully plant. Let the hole 
be always ready before the plant is removed 
from the pot. If the roots have formed a sort 
of web inside the pot, cut off a good part of 
the netting. 

(5.) After the plants are in the ground, press 
down the soil very tight and at once prune. 
The object of pruning is: (1) to cut away 
dead wood; (2) to cut off sprawling limbs ; 
(3) to secure fresh wood for bloom. 

(6.) In planting, always allow liberal room 
for growth. One roomy, well-shaped plant is 
better than a crowd of elbowed affairs, that 
never quite please you. 

CrinToN, N. Y., April 7th, 1879. 





HOME CONSERVATORIES AGAIN. 


BY F. P. POWELL. 





In reply to questions about home conserva- 
tories, let the inquirer dig up his Deutzias, 
Lilacs, etc. in October, after the leaves have 
fallen. Select carefully those which have blos- 
som buds set. These can be easily determined 
by their round, full shape. Such Lilacs will 
generally be from three to five feet high. The 
little suckers of a season’s growth are value- 
less. Pry them out with a tuft of roots and 
soil, and set them in a cool cellar, without any 
care whatever, except to see that they are in 
the dark and not too dry. Bring them to your 
conservatory any time that you choose, from 
Thanksgiving on to New Year’s. They need 
little care in potting; but must be well sup- 
plied with water. All plants for forcing do 
better to be raised from the floor. 

(2.) As toinfested plants, “Inquirer” wishes 
to know what todowiththem. Ifvery bad, just 
help the bugs to kill them, by putting bugs and 
plants together into the stove. If but slightly 
affected, cut back well, and, inverting the plant, 
pot and all, on your hand, immerse a few times 
rapidly in water as warm as you can safely 
plunge your handinto. There are many varie- 
ties that will not endure this bath; but you 
may try it for Geraniums, Fuchsias, and most of 
the usual window-plants, except Heliotropes. 
Then, with asprinkling-pail thoroughly sprinkle 
your plants and walls every evening. If the 
conservatory is a nest of red spiders, clear out 
the plants, wash the walls, and start anew, 

Bugs in conservatories frequently indicate 
something besides a too dry, or a too wet, or a 
too sunny atmosphere. The aphis rarely attacks 
a plant that is otherwise healthy. Look to find 
a lousy plant sodden, for lack of drainage, or 
root-bound, or quite as likely in a pot three 





times as large as it can oeeupy. There are a 


few plants, however, that they seem specially 
to take to—such as the Oak-leaf Geranium. 
Better discard such plants. 

(8.) As to carbolic soapsuds, there is little 
danger from a strong solution; but it is not a 
specific against all odds. 

Cuinton, N. ¥., April 7th, 1879. 





IMMENSE STRAWBERRIES. 





HOW TO SUCCEED IN GROWING THEM. 
BY R. H. HAINES. 


It is one of the beauties of this fruit that it 
ean be grown so generally throughout the 
country and upon such a variety of sofls. 
Though locality does make some difference in 
the growing of some of the varieties, yet 
among the large number of newer kinds there 
are many that will be found to well repay cul- 
tivation. The most satisfactory plan to follow, 
if the best results are desired, is to select an 
assortment of from six to ten kinds, and then, 
after a short trial, to increase the number of 
those that prove the most desirable. A dozen 
kinds may all do well; and yet of these it will 
nearly always be found that there are some two 
or three varieties that prove to be especial 
favorites. Persons who have made a practice of 
limiting themselves to some one or two of the 
inferior or smaller kinds—such as the acid 
Wilsons or Green Prolifics—hardly realize what 
pleasures may be obtained from the strawberry. 
It makes a treat, indeed, to have an assortment 
of some of these delicious mammoth berries on 
the table, their diverse colors of light scarlet or 
dark, rich crimson making a feast for the eye ; 
while their delicacy and variety of flavors make 
them equally if not more acceptable to the 
inner man. Among some of the more desir- 
able of the newer kinds may be mentioned the 
following: 

Miner’s Great Prolific.—This variety has now 
been sufficiently tested in a variety of soils to 
show that it will undoubtedly prove a general 
favorite. The plants are especially noted for 
their unusual productiveness and for yielding 
so large a proportion of extra-sized berries. It 
was remarked one time, by a person seeing the 
vines, ‘‘that it appeared as if the berries had 
been heaped up around the plants, as if from 
baskets.” The fruit is of a roundish shape, of 
arich red color, and of a flavor that will be 
well appreciated. The plants thus far have re- 
vealed very thrifty habits of growth. 

President Lincoln,—This variety has also ex- 
ceeded the expectations of many persons, and 
has shown that it is well worthy of general 
planting. The fruit is of quite a dark red color, 
when fully ripe, and many of the larger speci- 
mens of an irregular, flattened shape, making 
it very distinct from most varieties. The larg- 
est specimen that has yet appeared measured a 
little over eleven inches, making it the second 
or third largest variety upon my grounds. In 
quality, the flavor is from fair to very good, ac- 
cording to the condition of the weather at time 
of ripening—dry weather and a good supply of 
sunshine giving the richer berries. Their fine 
quality refutes the too prevalent idea that the 
best flavored varieties can only be found among 
the smaller varieties. 

Sharpless.—This is another extra-sized variety 
that is very popular at present, Many spec- 
imens of the fruit have measured from five to 
nine inches around, and one or two even a Hit- 
tle larger. Its fine keeping qualities will 
probably render ft a favorite for market pur- 
pose, while its bright color, combined with the 
productive habits of the plants, will also render 
it desirable for home use. 

Burr Oak, Centennial Favorite, Wilding Seed- 
ling, Belle, and Glendale are some of the newer 
late varieties of promise, and will prove quite a 
welcome help in adding to the length of the 
strawberry season. Duncan, Karly Adela, Sen- 
eca Queen, and Matilda may be mentioned in 
the way of early varieties. Great American, 
General Sherman, Pioneer, and Hervey Davis, 
with their fine large berries, all deserve a de- 
scription, a8 well as do many others on my 
grounds; but I will pass them by at present. 

Though many of these large varieties will 
give some excellent berries, even when nearly 
neglected ; yet, if the best results are desired, 
it is well to pay considerable attention to the 
preparation of the ground before planting. If 
it can be well trenched, or sub-soil plowed to 
the depth of from twelve to eighteen inches, 
then the roots will obtain more moisture, and 

the plants, consequently, grow more thrifty 
and produce larger berries. Plant out, on 
ground that has been well and thoroughly en- 
riched, sometime during the month of April, if 
possible, though. persons who have received 
their plants through the mafls even as late 
as the first weeks in May usually report 
very good success. Cultivate or hoe the 
plants frequently during the spring and sum- 
mer, except when the plants are in blossom or 
fruit, keeping the surface of the ground as 
level as possible. Rich crops will follow in 
due time. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-Hupeos, 3. ¥, 











GREEN PEAS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Tars is one of the vegets vegetables which market 
gardeners sow early in the spring. We have 
for several years urged upon farmers the de- 
sirability of having a considerable quantity of 
peas for family use. They precede green corn, 
and certainly of the early vegetables there ie 
none so delightful as the green pea. Children, 
who are sometimes averse to green vegetablé 
food, seldom refuse tender green peas, especial- 
ly when they are cooked “thin,” or in plenty 
of juice, with just a dash of sugar. There are 
varieties in plenty which are so sweet of them- 
selves that sugar is superfluous; but childreh 
have a “sweet tooth,” and sometimes the eld- 
ers stand a little extra sweetening. Many of us 
remember that in our childhood days thé 
strong, unctuous, and sometimes bitter maf 
rowfat pea was cooked “to death ””—cooked 
until it was a sort of mash or mush. Ovuf 
housewives are learning that nothing is lost in 
nutriment, while much fs gained in delicious- 
ness, by cooking peas, as the children say, 
“thin.” Indeed, one of the most delightful, 
though perhaps for hard-workers not very sub- 
stantial or “ filling ” of soups is one made from 
green peas. The finest varieties are the 
wrinkled sorts. Epicures seldom nowadays 
fancy the plump, solid varieties, like the mar- 
rowfats, which we confess are very productive 
and salable. It is best to plant early; for the 
early plantings produce the greatest results. 
The pea is hardy. The soll should be warm and 
light, and the authorities agree that if the 
ground has been manured the year previous re- 
sults are best. Indeed, we cannot too strongly 
recommend fall manuring. Nevertheless, we 
have seen a good result from clover sod, spring 
plowed, with the addition of barnyard manure 
and superphosphates. The objection to manur 
ing in the spring is that the peas run too much 
to straw. A chemist told us last year that hisex- 
perience was that peas got their best flavor from 
soil which contained no strong manures. Yet 
we tried phosphates, and had the most delicious 
peas we ever tasted. The ground was, how- 
ever, finely worked: while another plot, badly 
worked and badly hoed, produced nothing but 
weak blossoms. On the successful plot we 
planted peas which had been started in strata 
in old boxes. In boxes of strong loam, with 
just alittle artificial fertilizer, we placed two 
irches of soil to a fair sprinkling of peas, 
moistening each layer, and then put the boxes 
near the stoves, occasionally sprinkling with 
tepid water. In two or three daysthe peas had 
sprouted a quarter of an inch. The soil in the 
garden was ready, and the boxes, taken outside, 
were given a shake against the ground, the 
peas were loosened with their sofl, and bya 
sort of gentle screening between the fingers, so 
as not to break the sprouts, the peas were ten- 
derly planted in the rows, and as tenderly cov- 
ered and slightly patted with the flat of the hoe. 
They were above ground in thirty-six hoursand 
produced a fine crop. Market-gardeners usually 
soak the seed for five or six hours before plant- 
ing in dry weather, and usually the drills are 
watered. Old celery land {s good for peas. 


Harris recommends that it is best to plant 
peas as soon as the ground is thawed out 
enough to cover them—say three or four 
inches. He also recommends artificial manure, 
at the rate of a tablespoonful to three table- 
spoonsful to the foot in the drill. Two, in 
our opinion, are abundant. The drills should 
be about two and one-half to three inches 
deep and two or three feet apart. For the tall 
varieties we find better success with double 
rows, 80 that the brush can be placed between 
them. These double rows should be six to 
eight inches apart. And do not forget that 
peas need hoeing. The bushing should be 
done when they have grown about six inches 
high. As soon as the peas are picked the 
straw should be pulled, as it exhausts the soll. 
It is a mistake to put off the planting of late 
peas. If planted with the early ones, they will 
ripen later any way; but they may be planted 
late for succession. We have had the early 
varieties in autumn, aftcr late ones were gone, 
by planting late ; yet for all late crops we find 
nothing so good as the Champion of England. 
To get a succession of early peas, plant say 
every three or four days to two weeks, for 
two or three successions. One writer says 
that the people who have plenty of the vege- 
table are those who plant by the peck, and not 
by the pint* The rule is about one and a half 
bushels to the acre, in drills; but do not be 
afraid of a little more. Our best success has 
come from plantings of a quarter of an inch 
apart. Many gardeners might think this too 
close. By the smaller quantity, it is generally 
considered that a quart will sow a hundred 
feet in the drill to a hundred and twenty; 
although Bliss says that of the larger sort a 
quart will sow two hundred feet. It is better 
to buy seed by the quart than by the packet. 
There are three divisions of seeds: extra early, 
early, and “‘ late,” or generalcrop. The general 
crop is not necessarily very late, although peas 
may be sown for fall picking. Of very early 
sorte, Waite’s Caractacus is growing in popy 
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larity and {fs delicate. Daniel O’Rourke is fine 
and profitable. For the South the Tom Thumb 
is much used and is dwarf. The Alpha was 
our favorite last year. It is a new variety. 
The Early Kent is the old popular kind, The 
Little Gem, however, is the most popular. very 
early, bushy pea, needing no brush, It is 
wrivkled and delicious, and we do not hesitate 
to recommend it for a safe early seed. We 
shall plant it extensively this year, at the same 
time with the Alpha, which will come a few 
days earlier. Those who like the plump old 
varieties over the wrinkled varieties need not be 
influenced by our preference ; so that they will 
not be behind the world if they plant the sturdy 
old marrowfat for the general crop. For e 
field pea, to be used for feeding animals, we 
know nothing better; but even in the fleld we 
should plant it {n drills. The best of all peas 
for the general crop is acknowledged by all 
who have sold or tasted it to be the Champion 
of England. This we should plant in large 
quantities. It is wrinkled, its flavor is sweet 
and delicious, and it bears profusely. Shorter 
than the marrowfat, it is plumper and narrower 
in the well-filled pods. It grows high and must 
be brushed. If any of our readers should ask 
us what two varieties to plant from, we should 
ay: Little Gem for early and Champion for 
general crops. Yet those who wish for a little 
earlier may try Alpha or Waite’s Caractacus.— 
N. Y. Herald, 
I 


THE PLEASANT ART OF GRAFTING. 





Tuer is not one among all the processes of 
agriculture that is capable of yielding so rich 
a return for a trifle of trouble as the grafting 
of a wild tree with a fruitful and enjoyable 
variety. One minute will suffice for the graft- 
ing of the top of a young seedling, and this 
minute’s work will effect a change of its whole 
nature and of all ite produce throughout the 
ten, twenty, or fifty years of its future growth 
and fruitage. Every boy should learn to graft. 
It is one of the simple, useful, practical, and 
everywhere practicable things that should be 
part of common-school instruction. The writer 
once knew some young women who could pare 
and set a graft or bud neatly and with entire 
success, and who took pride and pleasure in 
practicing the art. Young practitioners may 
find some hints useful, and here are a few: 

Choose sound, firm, ripe shoots, grown in full 
light, for the scions, and let them be entirely 
dormant when cut and set. With the cherry 
and plum it ts indispensable to graft before 
the buds swell in the least. Apple and pear 
will do much later, but all make more growth 
from the graft and fewer wild shoots below 
and around it if set quite early. The risk 
with early grafting is from dry March winds, 
parching the graft, while it as yet receives 
little moisture from the scarcely started as- 
cending flow of watery sap. This is prevented 
by using sound scions, by protecting them 
with a film of wax or a fillet of paper, and by 
using thicker wax and tying it in place, so that 
it cannot become in the least detached, to 
admit desicating air. A temperature of 50° to 
60° and dry weather are most favorable for 
the operation. The wax should be made of 
such a temper as to work nicely at that tem- 
perature ; not so soft as to be very sticky, nor 
so hard as not to stick or not to manipulate 
well. It should handle like rather rough putty 
in the temperature of ordinary spiing-water. 
There must be no free greese or oil, to stop or 
enter the pores of the bark. 

Whip or splice grafting is the most conven 
fent and the safest. It is practiced on small 
shoots of the size of a large or emall lead 
pencil. The wax is then applied from a roll of 
strips of half-worn muslin soaked in it while 
melted by moderate heat. A piece is taken long 
enough for each graft. A strip 3 to } inch 
wide and 2 to 8 inches long, wrapped on 
spirally. will completely cover and secure the 
joined parts. A good small knife, the roll of 
waxed cloth, andthe scions are all that need 
be carried; but a few strings, a hone or fine 
whetstone, and a register for entering the 
names, etc. should be part of the outfit.— 

Weekly Tribune. 





EARLY POTATOES. 


Tue ground for early potatoes should be ma- 
nured broadcast, in « liberal manner, and then 
plowed and harrowed until in good" condition, 
then furrowed about four inches deép. Drop 
the potatoes about one foot apart in these fur- 
rows, andon the potatoes put at least'two inches 
of fine manure. If the manure is fine and the 
ground in good order, the seed can be cut small 
or small seed used (@ good crop can be raised 
from slips, the same as sweet potatoes), cover 
with plow, and harrow smooth just before po- 
tatoes come up. When threeinches high, plow 
tops under when dry, let them Iay one day, then 
harrow until every weed is killed. After this, 
tend with plow and cultivator. Keep the ground 
nearly level. If the harrowing has been prop- 
erly done, there will be a clean potato-patch, 








raised without the hoe, better not raise them, 
except in’ small quantities. Early potatoes 
will peed one dusting with Paris green, which 
should be done as soon as the beetles make 
much show at eating the vines. The old or 
perfect beetles are not injurious, unlessthey are 
very numerous. If one dusting does not keep 
the beetles off, so that the vines keep green 
until ripe, the Paris green must be applied again. 
It takes more for early potatoes than late. To 
apply the Paris green with a three-pound paint- 
can, when the vines are small, it will need four 
holes in the bottom (made with an eight-penny 
nail), and a handle two feet long nailed to the 
side. When the vines are large, it will want 
three more holes in the can or duster. Holding 
this over the vines, the Paris green can be sifted 
on by shaking the duster. One pound of Paris 
green is sufficient to put in ahalf bushel of 
plaster or wheat flour. The Paris green and 
plaster should be well mixed. Early Rose po- 
tatoes, planted first of July, will yield more 
and keep better and with less expense than 
when planted first of April, as the tending will 
be mostly done before planting, and the beetles 
are kept off with half of the Paris green that 
would be necessary on the earlycrop. This will 
not hold good when we wish to follow with 
second crop of wheat or turnips, Two crops of 
Early Rose can be grown in one summer on 
the same piece of land, using old seed, or 
sprouting the new crop before planting.—IRa 
J. BLACKWELL, in “‘ State Gazette.” 





SETTING HENS. 


It is convenient to have two hens hatching 
at the same time, since, if accidents happen, 
the two broods may be united. Again, on the 
hatching day it frequently occurs that, to pre- 
vent the newly-born chicks being crushed by 
eggs that are behind them, it is desirable to 
give all that are hatched to one hen, while the 
other takes charge of the eggs alone. Not 
only does this give security to the chicks, who 
run some hazard of being crushed if they are 
kept for any prolonged time under the mother ; 
but the unhatched eggs also stand a far better 
chance, for when a hen finds chickens under 
her she sits higher from the eggs, and less 
warmth is afforded them at the time they re- 
quire most. 
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GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


Por $1.00 we will send sree by mail either of the below- 
named collections, all distinet varietios: 

: Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone” 
8 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, orl2Centaureas, (crops, 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Coleus, or € Marana, 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleu 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved 

12 Dahlias, or 8 Diauthus, or 8 Cactus, or Sich Gladiotas, 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 6 Phiox 

Jeraniums Zon ale, or 8 Dbie, or 8 Scented, or SOSiiver 

Geraniums Fancy, or 8 V arjegated, or or 8 Ivy-l 
dloxinias, or 8 “re Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 

drape V' ines, or 4 Honey suckies, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 

{eliotropes, or 8 Lautanas, or 8 Petunias (double), 

Pansies (new German], or 8 Salvian, or 8 Crimulas, 

Roses (Tea monthly}, or 12 Hardy Hyb.,or 12 Climb’g, 

12 Basket Piants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. eae Flat Plants, 

12 Soarcer r Bedding or 12 Scarcer Gree mhonse | P pate 

18 Verbonas, or 12 Biotched Petonias, or 6 C 

25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of V saetauled Seeds, 


pa char, 
ay 1:9 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
S Fallos collection of 500 varieties 


ar aaSe 





arden—for $25, to which our book ‘Gardening for 
lensure” and Catalogue [value $1.75 1 will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Perfect Milk Pail. 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
P..O. Rox 416, New York. 














AGENTS can 
take no better 


sweeter milk than 
ever before. Free 
from 
and 4 dung, “et 


STOO PAIL, and STRAINI ck IN 0 
Cannot é kicked fg A -=4 ste eo le the cor en 


erves the milk co TAM aS 
ION, —e $2 AL a "pal or 3 f: an AGE 


BARU BURP Gts.t8 Musrara.®: > 


Paint Your Houses 





Mixed Paint. 


Mixed rT ae ingmediote wee and can be applied by 

any one. Architect 

ona Kee: "The National sual Mixed Paint is the 

| I ed Te used, in mi experience of over 20 

“ett enct pres shaten, & arule hen ti- 

or es 

mating the quantity of Paint desired for an any surface, 

sent free, by addressing 


Vational Mixed Paint Co., 
OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 
ee a 
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without any hoeing. If potatoes canhot be 
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BLOODGOCD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


King & Murray, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


It is our aim to cultivate, in the best manner all de 

sirable varieties se anid Shrube th that are hardy in 

our latitude, and fad which y de jemand. 

freight, will be ¢ be yr pene Bo n few, York ot pped S 
an 

any port that purcbasses may name. Catalogues free. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New VorksOmcent rout Street. 


|. at aaa and Dealers are invited to send for 
Cc 


ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 





MADE FROM 
BLOOD, MEAT, AND BONE. 
This Fertilizer shows Oto 1b per cent, Ammonia and 


It contains the 


t 
8 years— 
crops and mmenees benefit to soil. 
35 r ton, in on care at Boston. 


unt ao on Gamer conan oy 


HAS, H, NO 
Packess and itbleasie ae. E Fe vatcns, 


Office 27 and 20, Faneall Hall Market, 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 


mpt, active, and yy Ls, B tei 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very iene 
ality and stand 
address 


a r 

PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, Wind. 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPE: 56 South 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, .N. » 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing hai 
the soll elements found in preach “Agricultural 

Atwater, of the Cogmection Station, 
analyzed six of our, aifte fferent nections Aire 
ever = case, as 


aks we reiatmed zety inet of wat, Bhsatrte eed’ glem Ieimenta 


Send for 


Circles ) FERTILIZER Ct + 
BONE 
ater ** =.” 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


ALWAYS USE THE 
READY-MIXED 


Varnish Paints 


They are beautifu coonqeeteal, and durable. 
Made from one 
Fin | are sold by the ie gation, in any size kag 
for Sam ear h twen yave Dean: 
tiful shades. § eotlon Gai guaranteed. 


comsTock “BROS. & CO., Utica, N. ¥. 
DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


mended ae safety A Fire Sen. 
chiets ‘of vue Lane - and mpapiee 
oo erally. "om all faults ps burning THE 
pd MANUFACTU RING yo PROPRIETORS, 
BEAVER STREET, NEW YCRK. 


w. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 
Branch Wareho' 85 
and 87 John S8t., New ¥ York ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 
PUMPs, 














Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTURED BY 














Pzéraulic Rams ag | 


mp 
Fixtures, Iron "curbs, Yard 
Eyecent, Street Washers, 


Wromms FouNDED IN 1882. 








LILLY'S PATENT 


Butter - Worker 


is now acknowled; 







market, g 

imitating t hand work to perfec- | | 
tion. Send for Circular and see 

the list of fzominent dairymen 

now using them. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 

316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 





QNEONTACLIPPE, tie mont remarkable im 





steel. set 





of charcoal iron, 
at a less price. THE BELCH TAY GRICUL: 
 staaeae pe CO. Chicopee Falls, ATLOR'A ais 








WORCESTER BOILER WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“VICTOR” 
FEED-WATER-HEATER AND PURIFIER 


FOR 
Heating and Puctiving Water for Steam 
Boilers. 





(Jones's Patent, Nov. 6th, 1877.) 


WM. ALLEN & SONS, 
Wercester, Mass. 
ta Write for prices and further information. 


LA DOW'S HARROW. 





| bales 
Bust 





It is an admitt ° le 
ED asin sre wis by far the 
wh de and the moat useful tool 


. "Thousands, nae = — pb nd 
and the demand this y Order 
ea arly, | tf a i bon a want one. RELIABLE AGT TS WANT- 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULA 


EVERETT & SMALL 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 


SOLE or thd Odd ed yh THE N. E. titty 


WwH ¥ Y. 
maven Bh t a Fe EU States, tw | New En 





CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





From Lieut. Gov. Hyde, V Vice Pre — of State Board 
of Agriculture of Connectien cut: 

Ihave sos been using your C’ r Oak Plow in my 
meadow, t was covered from 6 inches es 4 fee 
with the debris from the Freshet of last it 
works to a charm, even to the depth of 8 to 1 “inches. 

ked so well, 


rs truly E. H. HYDE. 
Manufactured solely wy THE HIGGANUM MAN- 
Co. Higganum, Conn, Warehouse 
4 MARKET St., Boston, Mass. Send for circulars. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


HUGHES SMOOTHING HARROW, 


WITH CARTER TOOTH. 
PERFECTION ATTAINED. 


It Supersedes all Smoothing Harrows. 
A PERFECT CORN CULTIVATOR. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


HIGGANUM MANU'F'G CORP., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
Sole Manufacturers. 








THE “THOMAS” RAKE. 


farmers who 
is made_ for phe 








J. i. prope & side, Manufacturers, 





Springfield, Ohie, 
Mention this paper. 
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MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle , Slaughtered, | in New York. 


~iporicns” ted Superphosphate. ‘ Americus”’ 
Pure Bone p. Meal | ‘am our. 
Send for [Fleur with descriptions of how and from what 


these Fertilizers are uae 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 
“GET THE BEST.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country. 


THE BLANCHARD CYLINDRICAL FACTORY CHURN. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 
They are made of perfect stosk and the best heer and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient, and 


THE BLANCHARD POWER BUTTER-WORKER. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
receiving the retail petee ($20), we will send one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, 
and rantee satisfaction the money will be ye 
1f is a surprise and deli Pht tose: ow the hardest part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so 
sim ze ‘and easy that a child four'cen years old can do! it at all. 
the only Butter-Worker iuade which can ja ead operated with power. It will save its cost 
every ak. Address the Inventors und Sole Manufacture: 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
_The above e goods may be obtained of any dealer in really first-class Dairy Implements in the United States. 
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“ BOYNTON’S SAWS were otostualty tested before the judges at the Mr la hing. weak By Ct 
An ash log, eleven inches in diame as sawed off, with a four and a half y tee two 
men,in precisely six seconds, as timed t by the chairman of the Centenntal Tolees 
is unprecedent , and would cut a cord of w in four minutes. The ey CA Rusela, Aneneia. 
4 a=, Italy, . Spain, Belgium, Sweden, England, and several other countries were d their 
ig ae ation. 
ved Medal and Highest Award of Centennial World's Fair, 1876. 
$1 e000 Challenge ve prominently sorpeeitio for = ene, and the numerous saw manufacturers of the 
i dare not accept it, or test in a com on so hopeless. 

eres) ° 80 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. |: 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical, Any Shade. 
FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


THE WASTINGHOUSE THRRSHING MACHINES, 


Engines, a Horse Powers. 























economical, and powe 
tubes R— | 





G, Metiaghu 4 Coy 


Schenectady, N. Y. 





The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most complete and itive Seed Drill ever invented. It 
different from and ours to —. It is the only pone wi 
and drops the ined h @ positive motion, and exactly the came AmOuRe caw 
Zoot ox yard. has bee bee AS, =e warded 
wee est ore, <a = “ Centennial.” 
tes d m of 16r, op and heartily endoveed ap LY 
aye Py Poe cin "Thurber, 0 New Jerse: b ic! 

ents Wanted.— descriptive circular and 
oF ARTE MERRIMAC MACHINE CO. Newburyport 
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FERTILIZERS REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 0, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovéls, 


SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
(made without Welds or Rivets), 


HOES, 
Garden and Hofse-Rakes, 


AND 
Agricultural Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 

57 Reade Street. 

G2” SEND Stamp vor ILLUSTRATED CaTALoauE. 























:, Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWABD AND GRAND MEDAL. 
BUY THE 


FANNING MILL 


4 OLEANG es dey 






» Cures, 
oad all foul modi a 
yh on¢ | Parley. it 


pe separates 
avalies and market, 
cleans all kindsofsmall 
seeds and will save any 
e60. 8 farmer its costannually 


“EY, Racine, Wis. 











-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
,BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
_ppeithantendon fiven to CH ete HY 1 BELT, ie 


"Catalogues se! sent free to parties n eedinue Bel Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


> Bell al Foun denee Weat Troy, N. Y. 


Rite URCH BELLS dnd 
Cc MESS ACA ACAD FACTORY BELLS, etc. a ved 
Patent Mountings. "dada free. No agence 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churehes 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 












EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM. 


RELIABLE SEEDS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, VD re nn 


at unusually 7 rices for CASH. New sieeneel Catalogue, co 
AND MAC INES, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
ou oper atic x 


over 2 IMustrations of latest improved AGkibULTURA L IMPLEME 
Also N r= Catalogue of Fertilizers and Field and Garden Seeds, with directions for their culture, sent 


2 SPECIAL OFFER.—With every order for $3 worth of Seeds, by the ounce or package, I will send the American Agriculturist or Country Gentleman free 


for ots year. 
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SALESROOM 


. 197 Water Street, 








THE 


Hartford Antomatic 
PUMP. 


Water, riven t nance by Com- Hight 







Warrit in — 
SPECIALTIES. 


wiotiien ah sited Chea; 
ly and Certainly for ‘ieth yi me, Water Closets, Ho y 


and Cold Water Fauce 
Rentz: of vesk Wese ie n Forme, 


onal wand for P 

For Circular and Iti adipose 
M f’r of the git ty A ce omatic Pa 

re (Suscessor to the Hartford raya 05 — 


Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Sts., ‘ord, Ct., U.S.A. 





COMETHING TO HAMMER ON 


ks, Center i Impro 


Weg ore eens Y ANVILS. 


ene Sere your bills at the Blacksmith’s and Machine 


et: i SEW LTIVATO LAS: brated 
cient ane eonm Dlement "for wot Bsn al ri bar ‘ully band ne: havi avtacenal 
rie STALE Ae OWER! “Bent Hardened Cast Steel Face and Horn. 
Made, Over 40,000 le Mower 


‘All sizes, from 10 Ibs. to go lbs., at from $2.00 to $8.00 
Send fe machines for tor any y work oF endurance’ 
reulars to 


Larger sizes at 9 cts. per lb. Ad ress, for Cir- 
» WARRION & ROWER CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 








THE ORIGINAL IMPROVED 





Randall Pulverizin 
VER 30,000 I 


_aarrews 





culars, &c., FISHER & NORRIS, 
Original and Only Manufacturers, Trenton, N. Je 
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STOVE POLISH 


Dasebalite a Chea ving Labor, Cleanliness, 
Drurabiliey ana Cheapmods, Onedtalad 











RED WORSE POWDER, 


FOR ALL GENERAL DISEASES OF 
STOCK AND POULTRY. 





REFERENCES: 
HORSES CURED OF Gl.A NDS A Snyd 
Assistant Assessor, Moun ‘ita, Pa; ic Bacar 
ery and oa Stable, faa Pa. 
HORSES CURED 0: UNDER,—Wolfe & Wilhelm'a” 
Dan Pa.; rouse t, Wi uh 
ville, Pa. J. aw Sloanaker's, Jersey Shore, 


HORSE CURED OF LUNG FEVER.—Hess & Bro's., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


ie 


HORSE CURED OF COLIC.—Thomias Clingan's, Union 
me nga Pa. 


URED OF CHOLERA.—H. Barr's, H. & A, Cad 
wallader’ ‘8, Milton, Pa. 


—_— A - “aes Dr. M'Cleery's, J. H. M'Cormiek's, Mil- 
on, Pa, 


CHIOERES CURED OF CHOLERA AND GAPES.—Dr. 
D. T. Krebs's, W: Pa. ; Dr. U. Q. Davis's, 
 %, Ww. Sticker’s, John and James’ Finney's, Milton, 


Hundreds more could be wows stock was 
saved by using the RED AO! POWD 


From the Davenport Daily rete Iowa, 
“It is not saying too much to assert that every case 
of the Epizootic which has si fase) bead. 
en from neglect of some kind or other. It is a pecu- 
y manageehte malady, and nothing more is neces- 
sary than a free use of the 
“RED — POWDER, 
which can be obtat ny respectable drug store. 
If your horse is sick, ey, it. If not siek, use it and 
prevent his getting sick." 








BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


S College Place, New York. 


Rosadalis. 


iB GREAT SOUTHERN REMEDY 
for the cure of Serofula, Serofulous 
Taint, Rheumatism, White Swelling, Gout. 
Goitre Consumptio n, Bronchitia, Nervous 
Debility, Malaria, and all diseases arising 
from an impure condition of thé Blood. 
The merits of this valuable preparation 
| | are so Well known that a passing notice | 
but necessary to remind the readers of this 
journal of the necessity of always having 
| a bottle of this medicine among their stock * 
| of family necessities. 
Certificates can be presented from many ° 
| leading Physicians, Ministers, and heads of 
| families throughout the South endorsing” 
| in the highest terms The Fluid Extract of 
| Rosadalis 
caer eee ee Wileon sCRrm of of piltinees. i 
and other pate with much eunaqganu 


r.T.C. Pugh, of Baltimore, reco) 
1 persons suffert: 


mends it to — he dia.” 
eased bloc pod, saying it is seabed r to. any 
preparation e has ever used. 
wt: Dabney yp. Be of the Baltimore 
M. E. Conference, 6 he has been 
#0 much benefited by ite une that + Te H 


fully recommends it to all his frien: 
scqnaiata: nces, 


‘raven & Co. its, at Gordons. 
My oA iy say it never failed to give 
8a) 


Sam’! G. Me¥adden 
Tennessee, says 1 t cured ht 


htm ‘of Rhoumad 

tism when all else fai : 

Rosadalis is a wlics ithe preparation. 
Its ingredients are published on every 
package. Show it to your Physician, and 
he will tell you it is composed of the! 
strongest alteratives that exist and is 
excellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
admit, we could give you testimonials from 
every state in the South, and from persens 
known to every man, woman, and child, 
either personally or by reputation 





ROSADALIS is Sold by all 
Druggists. 


JOHN T, REMRY, CURRAN & C0, 
8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D,, Re Rome, N. Y. 



















Ready-Made or 


Samples, Price-List, 


| € 00. 


Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, 


CLOTHIERS, 


AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR 


MEN AND BOWS, 





Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains 
all the Newest and Best Styles in the Market. 


BOYS’:-CLOTHING % 


at prices which defy competition, and every 
Suit guaranteed as represented. 
and Rules for 


ment Sent by Mail to Parties wishing 
Garments Wlade to Order. 








Made to Order. 


Self-.Weasure- 





INDIA 
Agra Carpets, 
Merzapore Carpets, 
Persian Carpets, 
Ouchack Carpets, 
Ghiorde Carpets, 


Fine Chinese Matting, 


DAGHISTAN, COULA, OUCHACK, GHIORDE, KURDE, 
PERSIAN, and other RUGS, of ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


A VERY FINE ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. 
Take N. Y. Elevated Railroad to Fulton Street Station. 


ARCHER & BULL, 


177 WATER STREET. 


CARPETS. 
FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD 


q of which contains the 


juart utriti . 
Sane bechel of whest, in liq ssa 
pc, fermentation ff us 
eon ), wit Heve 







dition of ‘the 


re all 
s Digesti Feans: Sih 
S bottle sent , mone = Feceipt of $1. 
RECOM 


"ates Gua ar esate 
fo eas 
oomt Sold by Dew 


and others. 





- : Ps 

WADE & CUMMING, 

Merchant Tailors 
AND OLOTHIERS, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MIDDLETON PLATE GMDARY'S 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Every Man 


PRINTER ! “Xee.st0® 


| April 17, 1879. 


SILVER- PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Widen Britania. Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 














UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut 

tle, makes the lock 

stitch, is simple incon 

struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 


machines to sell in 
direct competition 


SUPERIOR | 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
3 John Street, New York. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 

tHE 3 es 

ete, (Self-inker $5) @ Larger sizes 

For business, ure, young or old 

Catalogue ol Premen, Type, Etc., 


for? stamp. KELSEY & Oo. 
Meriden, Conn 





Prints Ia- 
bels cards 


HIS OWN 



















Imitation Gold Watches,$6,88, $10 with the ITE 

$15, $20, d b. resent tats Agents Wanted. 

match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 0. 0. Apply for terms to 
V D. by express. stamp for Illustra- White Sewin Ma- 

ted Circular, Collins Metal Watch Fac. hine Co., Cleve- 

tory. 385 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3606 and, O. 











261 and 268 Eighth Ave., cor. 28d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
A RARE and CHOICE SELECTION of the LATEST 


Spring Styles, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, SUITINGS, Erc., 
for Gentlemen's Custom Orders, at 
POPULAR PRICES, 


Also a full assortment of 


FINE READY-MADE GARMENTS 


at VERY LOW RATES, for MEN, YOUTHS, and BOYS, 


ORDERS BY MAIL receive prompt and 
spectlal care. 

Send for Samples, Prices, and Rules for 
Self-Mensurement. 














ps and Gorn Mills, 
ngs er 


J.T. NOVE & SON, Buffa 








PURING CO., 85 


Of superior English make. 
5 Samples of our leading styler, 
or trial, including the tamous “U’ 
nd“ FAt Con” Pens, by mail, on 
receipt of 25 Cents. sh your 
Scationer .or Perry’s Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 


D 


= es 


PERRY & G25 tens. 


 “SsZAPANULE!” 


The great external mary A relieves Pain, from whatever 
cause. °°Good for Man and Beast. 

‘*SAPANULE**is aninvajaible remedy for Wounds, Bruises, Contusions, Sprains, Burns, or Scalds. 

Never fails to cure Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, and all inflammatory pains. 

Removes Soreness from Bunions, Chilblains, Corns, Piles, Boils, etc.—curing them. 

Healing and Cleansing. é 























dents to t 
A small quantity of this “lotion,” used in sponge or foot-bath, brings immediate relief from exhaustion, 
Thousands who have used it pronounce it marvelous in its beneficial results. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PINT AND QUART BOTTLES 50c. AND $1.00. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, Office No. 237 Broadway, New York. 


a ONE HUNDRED ORGANS 


ONLY $55 EACH. 


This Beautiful Five Octave Organ contains 
two full setsof reeds, with nine stops and 
patent knee swell. The stops are: 1, Dulcet; 

Diapason; wr 4, Principal; 5, Vox 
Humana; 6. Flute; 7, Violina; £ Dacana: 
9, Echo. The case is of Solid Walnut, 
t ghly se d. The action is, mace 
with best upright bellows, improved swells, 
Steel Bellows Springs, Stop Action of extreme 
simplicity, and the entire mechaniem of thie 
Organ is a model of obepiicity durability 
and infallible accuracy. The Reeds are easy 

of acce s,and every part i@arranged for dura - 
CUA convenience 
RS 


ANTEE i] E 

Sent RANT Ese, ax, a ow et 
for trial. Ifnot found satisfactory, we pay 
freizht both wars. ORDER AT O.CE, Rio. 
thing is gained by delay. your money 
with your own bank or banker, able to us 
pace + me in ts tried and —— : you, and 
pay ‘0 yourse u return the or to 
us. Send the Banker's certificate wih your 
order, and we will ship at once. We will pack 
securely and deliver, without extra charge, to 
the best freight line running to your station. 
The organ weighs 225 pounds boxed. 

In order to introdace this new and beantiful 
Organ, we will sell the first hundred at the 
_%% extremely low price of $56, for we know 
“that the purity and power of their tone, their 

plano-like ease and promptness of action and 

a d their beauty, will make every one of them an 
advertisement to bring us other sales. Over thirty thousand of our Organs and Pianos are in use in every 

art of the world, and in no case have we failed to please our customers. Jealous rivals and small agent 
ehh endeavored to sell their inferior wares by attempts to destroy confidence in onr instruments. Their 
utter failnre ia shown by the thousands of voluntar testimonials which we have received and the rapid 
increase of our business, Our system of sales is so fair and reasonable that the jealousy of rivals and the 
«landers of agents cannot hide its benefits. We make Organs and Pianos of every variety, ranging in price 
from $50 for a handsome five octave, doue-reed Organ to $HOO for one with six setsof reeds. Pianos 
$1890 to: from ¢ | 26 for a good seven octave Rosewood and $f 59 for aseven octave Upright to 

1 











Y gwNinve en UML REL MASE 







Oe eee 


for & Magnificent Square Grand. We send every instrument to be tested for fifteen days in the 
ere it is to be used, and ask no pay till it has been thoroughly tested and found satisfaetory. 
Order at once if you wish to secure the benefit of the low price. 


One Thousand 
ROSEWOOD PIANOS, 


ONLY $135 EACH. 


These Elegant Pianos have seven Octaves, 
Fall Jron rame, French Grand Action, 
Agraffe Treble, Overstrung Bass, Double 
Veneered Rosewood Cage, Solid Rosewood 
Mouldings, Carved Legs, Carved Lyre, and 


— every other improvement. Their dimensions 
are; Length, 74 inches ; Width, 34 inches. 
Their tone is rich, full and erful. ‘The action is easy and clastic. GUARANTEEU ix 










Y &' . 

EARS, and sent for examination and tr jal on terms as announced above for organs e deliver 

them secure! x to the fi ht office in New York. The weight of the piano, boxed, is about 800 Ibs. 
a y boxed rs Ib 





e, 
tg volume is sufficient! werful to fill with ‘sweet sound any 
wee tate, Hf he country, tell of the pleasure our 
we L our excellent instruments in the.parlor of every family in our land, While the 
talists and merchant princes make glad their homes by music from our grander an ; 
the home of ‘every farmer and mechanic may enjoy music as pure and swee 
ts of lees elaborate design and more economical finish. 
Blessings pote 4 o- he ¥ ol not pao a. ho eae 
’ hom: brought within the reach of tens o' usands more. 

yee will bape. “Reader, if you would help us in this work, cut out this advestisemen! 

and it to some friend who wants an instrument; or, better stil, buy an instrnment as & presert 


wT AROHAL & SMITH. 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE NEW YORK 

















naa 


INDEPEND! 


$e 
— ee 


” Presa, Nos, 21 and 23 Rose STReet, 


“SA PA SULE” is approved by Physicians of all schools as an external remedy for all diseases and aco? 
e 8 
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